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Book I; ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. R 

But, among thefe, to know all things neceflarily belongs to him who in 
the molt eminent degree poflefles univerfal fcience *. For fuch a one in a * 
certain refpeft knows all fubjedts. But things molt eminently univerfal are 
nearly molt difficult too for man to know. For they are molt remote from the 
I fenfes. But the molt accurate of the fciences are thofe which efpecially re¬ 

late to things firft. For thofe fciences which confift from fewer things, are 
;' more accurate than thole which are denominated from addition; as arithme- 

j tic than geometry. But indeed that fcience is more do&rinal which Ipecu- 

1 lates the caufes of things. For thofe teach others, who about every thing 

* relate the caufes. But to know, and to know fcientifically for the fake of 

* fuch knowledge, efpecially belongs to the fcience of that which is mod emi¬ 
nently the objedt of fcientific knowledge. For he who choofes to know 

i fcientifically for the fake of fuch knowledge, efpecially choofes that which is 

mod eminently fcience. But fuch is the fcience of that which is mod emi- 
• nently the objedt of fcientific knowledge. And objedts of this kind are things 

fird and caufes. For, through and from thefe, other things are known, but 
thefe are not known through things in fubjedtion to them. But the mod 
principal of fciences, and which is more a principle than the fcience which 
is in fubjedtion, is that which knows on what account every thing is to be 
done. But this is the good of every thing} and univerfally that which is 
bed in every nature. From all therefore that has been faid, that name which 
is the objedt of our invedigation falls into the fame fcience. For it is necef- 
fary that this Ihould be fpeculative of fird principles and caufes. For the 
good alfo, and that for the fake of which a thing fubfids, is one among thd 
number of caufes. 

But that this fcience is not employed in making, is evident from thofe who 
fird philofophifed. For, both now and at fird, men began to philofophife 
through wonder f: at fird indeed admiring fuch dubious particulars, as were 
of a more eafy folution; but afterwards proceeding in this manner gradually, 
they began to doubt about things of greater importance, fuch as concerning 

# The fcience of beings, fo far as they are beings, is the mod univerfal fcience; and he who 
poflefles this fcience, in a certain refpeft knows all things: for he fees particulars compre¬ 
hended in univerfals, and effedts in their caufes. 

f As the defign therefore of modern philofophy, u e. the purfuit of matter through her dark 
and infinite labyrinths,* feems rather calculated to excite than to remove wonder, it may be 
truly faid, that philofophy now ends where it formerly began* 

the 
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the properties participated by the moon, the fun, and the ftars, and the gene¬ 
ration of the univerfe. But he who doubts and wonders, is of opinion that 
he is ignorant; and, on this account, a philofopher in a certain refpeft is a 
lover of fables*. For a fable is compofed from things wonderful. So that 
if now and at firll men philofophifed, in order to fly from ignorance, it is 
evident that they purfued fcientific knowledge for the fake of knowing, 
and not for the fake of any ufe. But the truth of this is alfo teftified by 
that which has happened. For nearly all fuch things as are necefiary being 
prefent, and which contribute both to eafe and the condu& of life, prudence 
of this kind began to be inveftigated. It is evident therefore, that we feek 
after fcientific knowledge for the fake of no other utility than that which 
arifes from itfelf; and that as we call him a free man who exifls for his own 
lake, and not for the fake of another, fo this alone among the fciences is libe¬ 
ral : for this alone fubfifts for its own fake. On this account, too, the pof- 
feflion of it may juftly be confidered as not human. For in many refpe&s 
human nature is fervile ; fo that, according to Simonides, divinity alone pof- 
fefles this honor; but it is unbecoming that man Ihoukl only inveftigate 
the fcience which pertains to himfelf f. But, if the poets fay any thing to 
the purpofe, and a divine nature is naturally envious, it is likely that it would 
efpecially happen in this particular, and that all thofe would be unhappy who 
furpafs the reft of mankind . But neither does a divine nature admit of envy 
and poets (according to the proverb) fpeak falfely in many things. 

Nor is it proper to think that any other fcience is more honorable than- 
a fcience of this kind: For that which is divine is alfo moll honorable. 
But a thing of this kind will alone fubfift twofold. For the fcience which' 
divinity poflefles is efpecially divine; and this will likewife be the cafe with 
the fcience of things divine J, if there be fuch a fcience. But'the fcience of 

* A philofopher may be faid to be a lover of fables, becaufe he ftudies to learn things which, 
from being unknown, are admirable ; for fables are compofed from things admirable and incre¬ 
dible. 

+ The word fievor is evidently wanting in the original in this place. Inftead,' therefore, of 
miipa ti'ov* aim (in ftmiv tw Kai’ avrov Eonoyw, we fhould read avJfa i’ou* aim f*n /never, &C. 

t Ariftotle has already informed us that the fcience which is the fubjett of this work, fpecu- 
lates firft principles and caufes, and he now further intimates that it is the fcience of things 
divine. 1 here are therefore, according to Ariftotle, divine principles and caufes •, and thefe are 
the intelligibles which in the twelfth book he places over the ftarry fpheres, and which in rea¬ 
lity are no other than thofe incorporeal caufes denominated by Plato ideas. 
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•which, we are fpeaking alone poflefles both thefe prerogatives. For divinity 
appears to be a caufe and a certain principle to all things ; and either alone, 
or innhe mod eminent degree, divinity poflefles fuch a fcience as this. AH 
other fciences therefore are more neceflary, but no one is better than this. 
•But it as requiflte in a certain refpedt to eftablilh this fcience in an order con¬ 
trary .to that of the inquiries which men made from the beginning. For all 
men, as we have faid, begin from wonder to inveftigate the manner in which 
a thing fubfifts ; juft as it happens to thofe, who have not yet contemplated 
the caufe of thofe wonderful figures that move fpontaneoufly, or the caufe of 
the revolutions of the fun, or the reafon of the incommenfurability of the dia¬ 
meter of a fquare to the fide. For it feems admirable to all men, that a 
thing which is not the leaft of things, fhould not be meafured. But it is re- 
quifite they ftiould end in the contrary, and in that which is better, accord¬ 
ing to the proverb, as is the cafe in thefe things when they learn them. 
For there is not any thing which would appear more wonderful to a geome¬ 
trician, than if the diameter fhould become commenfurable to the fide. And 
thus we have declared what the nature is of that fcience which is the objedt 
of our inveftigation, and what the mark to which the inquiry and the whole 
method ought to be diretted. 


CHAP. III. 

But, fince it is evident that it is requiflte to confider the fcience of caufes 
from its principle (for we then fay that each particular is known when we 
know the firft caufe of it), and caufes are faid to fubfift in a fourfold refpedt, 
one of which we aflert to be ejfence *, and the fubfifting as a certain particu¬ 
lar thing (for the inquiry. On what account a thing exifts, is referred to the 
laft reafon f) and caufe and principle form the firft why: but a fecond 
caufe is matter ; and that which fubfifts as a fubjedt: a third is that whence 
the beginning of motion is derived: but the fourth is the caufe oppofite to 
this, that for the fake of which a thing fubfjls , and the good (for this is the 
end of all generation). This being the cafe, though we have fpeculated 

* By ejfence here Ariftotle meatrs form ; for every thing is that which it is through form. 
Hence things defined are defined through this. 

f That is, to definition; but this is the formal caufe. 
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fufficiently concerning thefe caufes in our Phyfics, yet, at the fame time, we ♦ 
fhall take along with us in our inquiry thofe who prior to us have engaged 
in the /peculation of being9, and have philofophifed about truth. For it is 
evident that they alfo aflert that there are certain principles and caufes. A 
repetition, therefore, of what they have faid will be of advantage to the pre- 
fent difcuffion. For, either we fhall find another genus of caufe, or we fha ll 
more firmly believe thofe we have juft now enumerated. 

The greater part then of thofe that firft philofophifed were of opinion 
that the principles of all things alone fubfifted in the fpecies of matter. For 
that from which all things fubfift, from which they are firft generated, and 
into which they are finally corrupted, the efience indeed remaining but be¬ 
coming changed by participations, this, fay they, is the element, and this is the 
principle, of things. Hence they were of opinion that neither is any thing 
generated nor corrupted, becaufe this nature is always preferved. Juft as we 
fay that Socrates is neither fimply generated, when he becomes beautiful, or 
a mufician, nor is corrupted when he lofes thefe habits, becaufe the fubjed, 
Socrates himfelf, remains; in like manner, neither is any one of other things, 
either generated, or corrupted. For it is requifite there fhould be a certain 
nature, either one, or more than one, from which other things are generated 
while it is itfelf preferved. 

But with refpedt to the multitude and form of this principle, all philofo* 
phers do not aflert the fame. For Thales indeed, who was the leader of this 
philofophy, faid that this principle is water. On this account he aflerted that 
the earth is placed upon water, entertaining perhaps this opinion from 
feeing that the .nutriment of all things was moift, that the hot itfcX was ge¬ 
nerated from this, and that from this animals lived. But that from which 
any thing is generated is the principle of that thing. On this account, there¬ 
fore, he formed this opinion, and becaufe the feeds of all things have a moift 
nature. But water is the principle of nature to things moift. But there are 
fome who think that men of the greateft antiquity, who flourilhed long be¬ 
fore the prefent generation, and who firft theologized *, entertained the very 
fame opinion refpeSing nature. For they made Ocean j* and Tethys the 
parents of generation, and the folemn oath of the gods water, which is called 

• Ariftotle here douhtlefs means Orpheus, Homer, and HeGod* 

f By Ocean the antient theologifts figpified the divine caufe of all motion* and by Tcthjt 
the caufe vhich feparates all the different kinds of motion from each other* 
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Styx* by the poets. For that which is the mod anticnt is the moft honorable: 
but a folemn oath is the moft honorable. That this opinion, therefore, re- 
fpe&ing nature is very antient, is perhaps not immanifeft. Thales indeed 
is faid to have difcourfed in this manner refpeding the . firft caufe. For no 
one will think that Hippo deferves to be ranked with thefe, on account of the 
meannefs of his cogitative part f. Anaximenes and Diogenes placed air prior 
to water, and confidered it as in the moft eminent degree the principle of 
fimple bodies. Hippafus the Metapontine, and Heraclitus the Ephefian, 
confidered fire as the principle of all things. But Empedocles, who intro¬ 
duced four principles, befides thofe already mentioned added earth for the 
fourth. For according to him thefe always remain, and are not generated, 
but are mingled and feparated in multitude and paucity, into one, and from 
one. But Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, who was prior in age to Empe- 
docles, but pofterior in his works, af&rts that there are infinite principles. 
For he fays, that nearly all things which confift of fimilar parts, fuch as water 
or fire, are thus generated and corrupted by concretion and feparation alone j 
but that otherwife they are neither generated nor corrupted, but remain as 
things eternal. From thefe men, therefore, any one might be led to think 
that caufe alone belongs to that which is called the fpecies of matter. But 
in confequence of their proceeding in this manner, the thing itfelf afforded 
them a paffage, ^and compelled them to inveftigate. For though every cor¬ 
ruption and generation is in the moft eminent degree, from fomething, as 
fubfifting from one, or from many things; yet, why does this happen, and what 
is the caufe of it ? for the fubjedt itfelf does not make itfelf change. I fay, for 
inftance, that neither wood nor brafs is the caufe that either of thefe is 
changed. Nor does wood make the bed, nor brafs the ftatue, but fomething 
elfe, which is the caufe of mutation. But to inveftigate this is to inveftigate 
another principle, which we ffiould call that from whence motion derives its 
beginning. Thofe, therefore, who have entirely touched upon this method 
from the beginning, and who affert that the fubjedt is one, have not rendered 
any thing in this inquiry difficult to themfelves j but fome of thofe who 
affert that all things are one, as if vanquiflied by this inquiry, affert that the 
one is immoveable, and likewife the whole of nature, not according to gene- 

* Styx may be confidered as the caufe by which divine natures retain an immutable famenefs 
of efience. 

t Ariftotle doubtlefs fays this of Hippo becaufe he was an atheift. 
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ration and corruption (for this is an anticnt opinion, and acknowledged by all 
men), but allb according to every other mutation. And this is the pecu¬ 
liarity of their dodrine. 

Of thofe, therefore, who aflert that the univerfe is alone one, it has fo 
happened that no one has perceived a caufe of this kind, except Parmenides* j 
and this has happened to him fo far as he admits that there is not only one, 
but, in a certain refped, two caufes. But to thofe who admit that there are more 
than two caufes, it belongs in a ftill greater degree to aflert a caufe of this kind j 
fuch as thofe who confider as caufes the hot and the cold, or fire and earth. 
For they ufe fire as poflefling a motive nature; but water and earth, and 
things of this kind, as endued with a nature contrary to the motive. But after 
thefe and fuch like principles, as not being fufficient to generate the nature 
of things, again, being compelled, as we have faid, by truth, they invefti- 
gated that principle which is confequent to this. For perhaps neither earth, 
nor any other fimilar nature, is the caufe that fome things fubfift, and that 
others are generated in a good and beautiful manner, nor is it probable that 
they entertained fuch an opinion. Nor, again, is it proper to aferibe a 
thing of fuch great importance to chance and fortune. He f therefore who 

aflerted 

* It mud be obferved of Parmenides, that he wrote fome things according to truths and 
ethers according to opinion. Plato admires the profundity of his conception. See my Intro¬ 
duction to, and Tranflation of, Plato’s Parmenides. See alfo that treafury of antient erudition, 
the Commentaries of Simplicius on the Phyfics of Ariftotle. 

+ The following remarkable extraft from the loft works of Anaxagoras, of whom Ariftotle 
is now fpeaking, will doubtlefs be acceptable to the philofophic reader, as I believe he will not 
find the whole of it in Engliflh, in any other place. The paflage is preferved by Simplicius in 
Arid. Phyf. p. 7. 

Not/5 Ji ear tv avttgov 9 xat auroxgartu not pupuxTat evievi xpi/xarr a»a ptovo; ao tg; a/p 9 iaulou sortv. 
Ei put yag iaurou *jv, aXXa rea epispuxro aXX*/, ptersixw av avanuv xf ^ptaruv, si eptepuxro rear tv 
wavri yap vavros ptotga ivirir, uoveg tv T015 vgeoOsv spun Mtexrac xat avaxuMsv atnov ra oyptpttpuypteva, urt 
vo$ XP y *f JiaTX> t xgamv optoieo^ itf xat ptovov son a atf iat/rou. Eri yag XsvroraTont vanav Xf»M*«T<uv, 
uat xaiatgenarov. K at ymptnv ye vegt vanot vaoav to%et 9 xat t<rx,uet fieyirov. 'Ooays tyxw not ptti^a 
xat iXarrw, vanxv vot/5 xgaret. K at t*j$ vtgixogwios n»5 ou/AVotovs voug sxgarnotr o{ vegtxugnoat mv 
mgXW- Kai vgotrov avo too opuxgo0 ngiaro vtpix^gnoav uiiJe vXetov vegtx»gtt 9 *ai vtptxugvmt evt 
n Mov. Kat ra oviipteptiypteva re xat avcttptvopisva f xat itaxgtvopttva % van a sywoe voof, xat ovota tptehX$ 
s<rftr(le 9 xat ovota nv, xat boa vuv ertv 9 xat ovota trot. Harr a iitxooptitoe vot/f xat njr vtgix®pwiv ratnnv 9 
v)y vuv vegix*?**h raTS *** 0 toof, xat i oe*im 9 xat b cng y xat 0 atOn f, it avoxgtvopuvot . *H is v «fix«- 
iorrt svotnoev avoxgivtoCou' xat avoxgtverat avo re agatev to vuxvov 9 xat avo rev T0 SffMov , xat 

avo rou {ofegou to hotptvgov } xat avo rov Jiff oy rotngov. Mot gat 5 e *oh\at voMmv eiotv* van a vaot it ouiev 
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aflerted that as in animals, fo alfo in nature, there is a certain intelle&, which 
is the caufe both of the world, and of all order, will appear like one fober, 
when compared with thofe antients that fpoke raflily. We evidently know, 
therefore, that Anaxagoras touched upon thefe reafons; though Hermotimus 
the Clazomenian is faid prior to him to have mentioned a caufe of this kind. 
Thofe, therefore, who entertained this opinion, together with eftabliihing a 
principle of things, which is the caufe of their fubfifting in a beautiful manner, 
•ftablilhed alfo a principle which is the caufe of motion to things. 


CHAP. IV. 

But fome one may fufpeft that Hefiod firft inveftigated a thing of this 
kind ; and likewife that this is the cafe with any other who may have confi- 
dered love or defire as a principle in beings, fuch, for inftance, as Parmenides. 
For he alfo, devifing the generation of the univerfe, fays: “ He produced 

«Mro*piWT« ETffOT airo rw it* f<w, wXw you. Not* 3“* vat »l** 0 f in, mm o /**»£•» mm o t**r«»* rrifov 3k 
tuitf trif OfAOtov aXX«. 

i. t. “ Intellect is infinite, poflefles abfolute power, and is not mingled with any thing ; 
but is alone itfelf by itfelf. For if it were not by itfelf, but were mingled with fomething elfc, 
it would participate of all things (for in every thing there is a portion of every thing, as I 
have before obferved) •, and things mingled together would prevent it from having a fimilar do¬ 
minion over things, as when alone by itfelf. For it is the moft attenuated and the mod pure 
of all things. It likewife poflefles an univerfal knowledge of every thing, and is in the highcft 
degree powerful. Whatever foul poflefles, greater or lefleT,—over all thefe intellect has domi¬ 
nion. Every thing too that comprehends or contains, is fubjeft to its power *, fo that it even 
comprehends the principle itfelf. And firft of all, indeed, it began from that which is fmall 
to exercife its comprehending power •, but afterwards it comprehended more and more abund¬ 
antly. IntelleA alfo knew all that was mingled together, and feparated, and divided, together 
with what they would in future be, what they had been, and what they now are. All thefe in- 
telleA adorned in an orderly manner, together with this circular enclofure which is now com¬ 
prehended by the ftars, the fun and the moon, the air and the xther, which are feparated from 
each other. But this comprehending intelleft made things to be feparated) and feparated the 
denfe from the rare, the hot from the cold, the lucid from the dark, and the dry from the moift. 
There are many parts indeed of many things ) but, in (hort, no one thing is feparated from an¬ 
other except intellefl. Every intelledl too is fimilar, both the greater and the lefler; but no 
other thing is fimilar to another.” Anaxagoras, from this paflage, which Simplicius informs us 
is from the firft book of his Phyfics, appears to have been well acquainted with the twofold 
order of things, tbt intelligible and the fetifible, as well as the Pythagoreans and Plato. 

C a Love 
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Love .the firft of all the gods.” But Hefiod *, “ Chaos was generated the 
firft of all things; but afterwards wide-bofomed Earth, and Love who excels 
among all the Immortalsas if it were fit that there Ihould be a certain 
caufe in beings which moves and comprehends things, and binds them toge¬ 
ther. With refpetft to thefe, therefore, we may be permitted afterwards to 
judge, which of them ought to rank as the firft. But fince the contraries to 
things good appear alfo to be inherent in nature, and not only order and 
the beautiful, but diforder and the bafe; and, fince things evil are more in 
number than fuch as are good, hence a certain other philofopher has intro¬ 
duced friendjhip andJlrife , each, according to him, being the caufe of evil and 
good. For, if any one Ihould follow and receive this do&rine in that part of 
his nature which reafons fcientifically, and not according to what Empe¬ 
docles f has ftammeringly aflerted, he will find that friendlhip is the caufe 
of things good, but ftrife of things evil. So that, if any one Ihould fay that 
Empedocles in a manner aflerts, and is the firft who aflerts, that good and 
evil are principles, he will perhaps fpeak well; fince good is the caufe of all 
things that are good, and evil of fuch as are evil. Thefe, therefore, as we 
have faid, thus far touched upon thofe two caules which we have defined in 
our Phyfics; I mean the material caufe, and that whence motion is derived: 
but yet they have touched upon thefe caufes obfcurely, and in no refpedt 
clearly, but juft in the fame manner as thofe do, who are unexercifed in bat¬ 
tles. For thefe advancing towards their opponents often ftrike excellent 
blows; but neither do tbcfe ftrike from fcience, nor do tbofc feem to know 

# In m y Introdu&ion to the Parmenides of Plato, I have proved that mot Xoo$ y ever* 

in the Theogony of Hefiod, was confidered by all antiquity as fignifying that Chaos % vas gene¬ 
rated the firft of all tilings, and not that it was the firft of things 5 though Cudworth, from 
being ignorant of this circumftance, accufes Hefiod as leaning to the atheiftical fyftem (Vide 
Arift. de Coelo, lib. iii. & Sex. Empiric, adverfus Math. p. 383, edit. Steph.). Simplicius, 
therefore, very properly obferves, u that Hefiod, when he fays that Chaos was jirjl generated, in¬ 
sinuates that there was fomething prior to Chaos from which Chaos was produced. For it is al¬ 
ways neceflary that every thing which is generated ihould be generated from fomething. But 
this is alfo infinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe is above all knowledge and every appella¬ 
tion/’ Simplic. de Ccelo, p. 147. Perhaps by Chaos Hefiod intended to fignify a certain infinite 
and unknown origin of things ; or perhaps, according to Damafcius, the incomprehenfible and 
perfe£Uy united nature of that which is intelligible. I only add, thaj Chaos is the fecond of 
thofe principles after the firft caufe of all, which was called by Pythagoras the indefinite duad, 
and by Plato the infinite. See more, on this fubje& in the following notes to the third book. 

f Concerning tins do&rine of Empedocles, fee the following note? to the third book. 

what 
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what they affert. • For they do not fcarcely in any refpeS appear to ufe thefe 
principles, except in a fmall degree. For Anaxagoras ufes intellect as a ma¬ 
chine to the fabrication of the world, [juft as the gods are introduced in tra¬ 
gedies, when very difficult circumftances take place * ;] and, when he doubts 
on what account it neceffarily is, he introduces it by force. But, in other 
things, he confiders every thing elfe rather than intelleft as the caufe of ge¬ 
nerated naturesf. And Empedocles indeed ufes caufes more than Anaxa¬ 
goras ; but yet neither Efficiently, nor in thefe does he find that which is 
confentaneous. For in many places, according to him, fricndjbip feparates, 
and Jlrife mingles things together. For when the univerfe through Jlrifc 
is feparated into the elements, then fire, and each of the other elements, is 
mingled into one. But when all things through fricndjbip accord in one, 
it is neceffary that the parts from each fhould be again feparated. Empe¬ 
docles therefore, in this refpedf, differing from thofe who were prior to him, 
was the firft that, by making a divifion, introduced this caufe ; not making 
one principle of motion, but fuch principles as are different and contrary. 
Further ftill, he was the firft who afferted that the elements which are confi- 
dered as belonging to the fpecies of matter, are four; yet he does not ufe 
them as four, but as if they were alone two. For he ufes fire indeed by it- 
felf, but its oppofites, earth, air and water, as if they were one nature. But 
of this any one may be convinced, by confidering his verfes. He, therefore, 
as we have faid, fpeaks in this manner, and afferts that there are fo many 
principles. 

But Leucippus, and his affociate Democritus, affert that the elements of 
things are the full and the void ; affirming that the former is being, and the latter 
non-being. And again of thefe, they call the full and the folid being, but the 
void and the rare non-being. On this account they fay that being has not 
any more fubfiftence than non-being, becaufe neither has void Iefs fubfiftence 
than body. But thefe are the caufes of beings as matter. And, juft as thofe / 
who make the fubjedt effence of things to be one, generate other things from 


* In the original the words within the brackets are not to be found; but it appears from the 
text of Alexander AphrodiGenGs, that they ought to be inferted, though this has not been no¬ 
ticed by any of the editors of Ariftotle. Hence, therefore, we fee the origin of that famous ^ 

Nec dcus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus. „r-ZsiJl- , 

V the J&Ksuivuii.&&+TAj2eL 

- An To-tiiiA- /y/. 


f Plato fays nearly the fame of Anaxagoras in his Phsedo. 
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the participations of this fubjc&, and eftabli/h the rare and the denfe as the 
principles of participations; in the fame manner thefe alfo affert, that diver- 
fities are the caufes of other things. But they fay that thefe are three: figure, 
order, and pofition. For they affert that being differs by ryfmos , diathege , 
and trope: but of thefe ryfmos is figuft, diathege order, and trope pofition : for 
the letter a differs from the letter n in figure, but the fyllable an from na in 
order, and Z from N in pofition. But thefe men, in a manner fimilar to 
others, negligently omit to confider with refpeii to motion, whence it is de¬ 
rived, and how it lubfifts in beings. And thus far, as we have faid, thofc 
prior to us appear to have inveftigated the two caufes of things. 

CHAP. V. 

But among thefe, and prior to thefe *, thofe who are called Pythagoreans, 
and who were the firft that applied themfelves to mathematics, gave the 
precedency to thefe difciplines; and, in confequence of being nourilhed in 
them, were of opinion that thefe are the principles of all beings. But fince 
among thefe difciplines numbers are firft by nature, and it appeared to them 
that in numbers more fimilitudes both to things which are, and to things in 
generation, are feen, than in fire, earth, and water (for this particular pro¬ 
perty f of numbers is juftice, that foul and intellect, and again another oppor¬ 
tunity, and in a fimilar manner, as I may fay, with refpett to each of the 
reft); and further ftill, fince they perceived the participated properties and 
reafons J of harmonies in numbers, and fince other things appeared in every 
refpedt to be naturally ailimilated to numbers, but numbers are the firft ele¬ 
ments of every nature; hence they conceived the elements of numbers § to 

* Ariftotle, fays Alexander Aphrodifienfis, fpeaks in this manner becaufe Pythagoras him- 
felf was a little prior to Democritus and Leucippus, and many of his auditors flourilhed at the 
fame time with thefe two philofophers. * 

t The word here ufed by Ariftotle for property as alfo in many other parts of this work, is 
wahof, which is literally pajfion. It may therefore fuffice, once for all, to obferve that wherever 
waiof and waiti occur, they fignify participated property or properties. Plato alfo ufes walkt in this 
fenfe. 

$ Aoyof, rea/on , wherever it occurs in Ariftotle, either (ignifies computation , in calculations and 
reckoning, or that inward intellectual difcuffus commonly called reafoning , or a certain produc¬ 
tive and Jeminal principle , or that which is indicative and definitive of a thing : in the prefent paf- 
fage it fignifies a productive principle. 

4 Concerning the numbers of the Pythagoreans, fee the notes on the thirteenth book of this 

be 
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be the elements of all things, and that all heaven is harmony and number ; 
and fuch things as are acknowledged to be evinced both in numbers and har¬ 
monies, thefe they colle&ed together and adapted to the participated proper¬ 
ties and parts of the heavens, and to the whole order of things. Likewife, if 
any thing was found any where to be much deficient, they fupplied the de- 
fed, that the whole of their treatife might properly accord with itfelf. I fay, 
for infiance, fince the decad appears to be perfed, and to comprehend all the 
nature of numbers, hence they fay that the bodies which revolve in the hea¬ 
vens are ten j but as nine only are apparent, they make the tenth to be anti- 
chthon, or the oppofite earth. But thefe things are confidered by us more 
accurately in other places *. 

However, we have related thefe things that we may underftand from thefe 
men what the principles are which they eftablifli, and how they fall into the 
above-mentioned caufes. For it appears that they alfo confidered number as a 
principle, as matter to beings, and as participated properties and habits. But 
they affert that the elements of number are the even and the odd ; and that 
of thefe, the one is bounded, but the other infinite; and that the one is com- 
pofed from both thefe, becaufe it is both even and odd. They likewife ailert 
that number confifis from the one, and that numbers, as we have faid, com- 
pofe the whole of heaven. But others of thefe affert that there are ten prin¬ 
ciples, which are denominated according to co-ordination, viz, 

BOUND, THE INFINITE: 

THE ODD, THE EVEN: 

THE ONE, MULTITUDE: 

RIGHT HAND, LEFT HAND: 

THE MASCULINE, THE FEMININE: 

THE QUIESCENT, THAT WHICH IS IN MOTION: 

THE STRAIGHT, THE CURVED: 

LIGHT, DARKNESS: 

good, evil: 

THE SQUARE, THE OBLONG. 

Alcmason the Crotonian appears to have entertained this opinion: and 
either he derived this dogma from them, or they from him. For Alcmaeon 
flourifhed when Pythagoras was an old man. But his dodrine was fimilar 
to that of thefe men. For he fays that the multitude of human affairs re- 


* t. e. in his books de Coelo. 
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cgives a twofold divifion (meaning into contrarieties), yet not dlftinguiflied 
as they diftinguifli them, but defined in a cafual manner: fuch as white, 
black; fweet, bitter; good, evil; the finall, the great He therefore fpoke 
indefinitely concerning the reft: but the Pythagoreans declare how many, 
and,what are the contrarieties. Hence thus much may be underftood from 
both, that contraries are the principles of beings; but from the Pythagoraeans 
we learn the number and quality of thefe principles: yet it is not clearly de¬ 
termined by them how they may be applied to the above-mentioned caufes. 
But they appear to difpofe the elements as in the fpecies of matter. For from 
thefe, as things inherent, they fay that eftence is compofed and faftuoned. 
From thefe things, therefore, the conceptions of the antients, who afterted that 
the elements of nature were many, may be fufficiently feen. 

But there are fome who have difcourfed about the univerfe as if it were one 
nature: yet all of them have not difcourfed after the fame manner, neither of 
that which fubfifts beautifully, nor of that which fubfifts according to nature. 
By no means, therefore, does the difcourfe concerning thefe men harmonife 
with the prefent fpeculation of caufes. For they do not fpeak like certain 
phyfiologifts, who, fuppofing being to be one, at the fame time generate from 
the one, as from matter; but their affertions are of a different nature. For 
the phyfiologifts who contend that being is one, when they generate the uni¬ 
verfe, at the fame time add motion: but thefe men affert that the univerfe is 
immoveable. Thus far, however, a difcourfe about thefe men is adapted to 
the prefent inquiry. For Parmenides appears to have touched upon the one 
according to reafon, but Meliffus according to matter. Hence the former 
afferts that the univerfe is finite *, but the latter that it is infinite. But Xeno¬ 
phanes, 

* The following remarkable paflage from Simplicius in Phyf. p. 7, on the concord of thefe 
antient philofophers refpe&ing the principles of things, will, I doubt not, be highly acceptable 
to the liberal reader: 

“ Perhaps it will not here be improper to digrefs a little, and point out to the more (ludious how, 
though the antients appear to differ from each other in their opinions concerning the principles of 
things, yet at the fame time they harmonioully agree. For fome of them difcourfed concerning 
the intelligible and firft principle of things, as Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Meliffus; Xeno¬ 
phanes and Parmenides, indeed, calling it one and finite: for it is neceffary that the one fhould 
have a fubfiftencc prior to multitude, and that the caufe of bound and limitation to all things, 
fhould be rather defined according to bound than according to infinity; and that the every-way 
perfect, and which has received it? proper end, fhould be definite, or rather fhould be the end, 
as it Is the beginning of all things. For the imperfect being indigent, has not yet received the 

limitation 
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phanes, who was the firft that introduced this doctrine (for Parmenides is faid 
to have been his difciple), did not aflcrt any thing clearly; nor does he appear 
to have apprehended the nature of cither of thefe, but, looking to the whole 
of heaven, he fays that the one is God. Thefe men, therefore, as we have faid, 
are to be difmifled in the prefent inquiry j two of them, indeed, entirely, as 
being a little too ruflic, viz. Xenophanes and Meliflfus. But Parmenides ap¬ 
pears to have feen more than thefe, where to fpeak. For, befides being itfelf, 
he thought fit to confider non-being as nothing, and hence was neceflarily of 
opinion that being is one, and nothing ell'e; concerning which do&rine w§ 
have fpoken more clearly in our Phyfics. But being compelled to follow the 
phenomena, and conceiving that, according to reafon, the one had a fubfift- 
ence, but, according to fenfe, the many, he again eftablilhes two caufes and 
two principles, viz. the hot and the cold, or, in other words, fire and earth. 
But of thefe he- difpofes the one, viz. the hot, according tp being, but the 
other according to non being. 

From what has been faid, therefore, and from thofe wife men who adhered 
to reafon, we now receive thefe particulars. From the firft indeed *, that 

the 

limitation of bound. This exception, however, mud bg made, that Xenophanes places it beyond 
motion and reft, and every anti-ordination, as being the caufe of, and tranfcending, all things, 
in the fame manner as Plato in the firft hypothefis of his Parmenides. But Parmenides beholding 
it as fubfifting according to fame and fimilar (/. e. as having an eflence perpetually the fame with, 
and fimilar to, itfelf), and as above all mutation, and perhaps energy alfo and power, celebrates 
it as immoveable , and alone as being exempt from all things. Meliflus too, in a fimilar manner, 
appears to have contemplated the immutability of this caufe, and to have evinced that he is *>- 
finite % as alfo unlegotten> from the never-failing nature of his eflence and the infinity of his 
power.” 

The oppofition, therefore, of Ariftotle to the doclrine of thefe philofophers, is, as ufual, di- 
re&ed to the literal and not to the true meaning of their afiertions. 

* Ariftotle here means thofe philofophers who fpeculated the fenfible order of things and in- 
veftigated the elements of bodies, viz. Thales and Heraclitus, Anaximenes and Diogenes, Anax¬ 
imander, Leucippus and Democritus. Of thefe, Thales afierted that the element of bodies was 
water, in confequence of furveying its prolific, nutritive, connective, vivific, and yielding nature; 
but Heraclitus, that it was fire, from regarding the vivific and demiurgic nature of this element. 
Anaximenes affirmed that it was air, from beholding the plaftic power of this element, and the 
facility with which it pervades fire and water; and Anaximander, that it was of a middle nature, 
between fire and air, from the facility with which it receives mutation. And, laflly, Leucippus 
and Democritus called the elements of bodies atoms, in confequence of regarding the difference 
©f their figures, pofition, and order. So that, a& Simplicius juftly obferves of the antient philo¬ 
fophers, fome contemplated the intelligible, and others the fenfible, order of things. Some in- 

D veftigated 
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the principle of things is corporeal (for water, and fire, and the like, are 
bodies) j and of thefe fome affert that there is one, but others that there are 
many corporeal principles; but both agree in placing thefe principles as in 
the fpecies of matter. But from certain others who eftablilh this caufe, we 
receive befides this the principle whence motion is derived; and according to 
fome there is one principle, but according to others there are two principles 
of this kind. As far, therefore, as to the Italic philofophers, and feparate 
from them, others have fpoken in a more becoming manner about thefe things, 
except, as we have faid, that they ufed two caufes; and of thefe fome made 
the other caufe, or that whence motion is derived, to be one, but others to be 
two. The Pythagoreans, after the fame manner, faid that there are two 
principles. But thus much they added, which is peculiar to them, that they 
did not think the finite, and the infinite, and the one , were certain other na¬ 
tures, fuch as fire, or earth, or any other fimilar thing ; but they were of opi¬ 
nion, that the infinite itfelf, and the one itfelf, are the eflfence of thefe things 
of which they are predicated: and hence they afferted that number is the 
eflfence of all things. After this manner, therefore, they unfolded their opinion 
refpe£ting thefe things, and began to fpeak about what a thing is, and to 
define; but they treated this aflfay; in a very fimple manner. For they defined 
fuperficially, and confidered that in which a given definition is firft inherent, 
as the eflence of the thing ; juft as if any one fhould think that the double 
and the duad are the fame, becaufe the double firft fubfifts in two. But per¬ 
haps the double is not the fame with the duad : and if it be not, one thing will 
be many * j which confequence happens alfo to them. From thofe, there¬ 
fore, who firft philofophifed, and from others, thus much may be received. 

veftrgated the proximate, and others the more primary, elements of bodies. Some,, again, fur- 
veyed the more partial, but others the more total, prerogative of an elementary nature. And 
laftly others, exploring all the caufes and concaufes of things, fpeak differently from each other, 
in phyfiologifing, at the fame time that their affertions are not contrary to each other, 

* That is to fay, if things of which a definition is firft truly predicated be the fame as the 
definitions which are predicated of them: but many definitions firft accord with one thing 
(for the Pythagorseans, for inftance, called the number 7, both opportunity and Minerva)*, hence 
one and the fame number will be many things, fince many different definitions accord with if. 
There is, however, no abfurdity in admitting that one thing may be many: for every effentially 
producing caufe comprehends in itfelf, unitedly, all the multitude of which it is the caufe, in. 
$he fame ipanoer as the centre comprehends the fummits of all the radii of a circle. 
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CHAP. vr. 

After the above-mentioned philofophers, the bufmefs with Plato next fuc- 
ceeds, who in many things followed thefe Pythagoreans, but who alfo had 
fome peculiar do&rines different from the philofophy of the Italics. For, 
when he was a young man, afTociating firft of all with Cratylus, and being 
familiar with the opinions of Heraclitus, that all fenfible things are perpetu¬ 
ally flowing, and that there is no fcience refpedting them, he afterwards 
adopted thefe opinions. But as Socrates employed himfelf about ethics, and 
entirely negleded the fpeculation refpeding the whole of nature ; in morals, 
indeed, inveftigating the univerfal, and being the firft who applied him (ell to 
definitions; hence Plato, approving this his invefligation of univertals, adopted 
thus much of his do&rine, that thefe definitions refped other things, and are 
not converfant with any thing fenfible. For he was of opinion, that it is im- 
poflible there fhould be a common definition of any fenfible nature, as fenfi- 
bles are always changing. Things of this kind, therefore, he denominated 
ideas*, but afferted that all fenfible things were denominated as different 
from, and as fubfifting according to, thefe. For, according to him, the multi¬ 
tude of things fynonymous is homonymouf to forms according to participa¬ 
tion ; but he only changed the name participation. For the Pythagoreans fay 
that beings are imitations of numbers; but Plato, changing the name, calls 
them participations of numbers. They omit, however, to inveftigate in com¬ 
mon what the participation or imitation of forms is. Further ftill, befides 
things fenfible, and forms, they fay that the mathematics are things of a mid¬ 
dle nature, differing indeed from fenfibles in that they are eternal and im¬ 
moveable, but from forms in that they are certain fimilar multitudes, every 
form itfelf being only one thing. But, fince forms are caufes to other things, 
he was of opinion that the elements of thefe are the elements of beings. He 
thought, therefore, that the great and the fmall were principles as matter, but 
the one f as effence. For from thefe, through the participation of the one , 
forms are numbers. He afferted, indeed, that the one is effence, and that 

* Of the Platonic do&rine of ideas we (hall fpeak largely in our notes to the thirteenth 
book of this work. 

f All this, as likewife all that follows refpefting ideas and numbers, will be largely difeufled, 
and the doftrine of Plato and the Pythagoraeans on thefe fubjetSls folidly defended, in the notes 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth books of this work. 
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nothing elfe is called the one , in this refpedt fpeaking in a manner fimilar to 
the Pythagoreans; and, like them, he alfo confidered numbers as the caufes 
of eflence to other things. But this is peculiar to him, to make the duad in- 
ftead of the infinite confidered as one, and to compofe the infinite from the 
great and the fmall. 

Further dill: Plato aflerts that numbers are different from things fenfible ; 
but the Pythagoreans fay that they are things themfelves, and do not place 
mathematics between thefe. The one , therefore, and numbers, were confi- 
dered as different from things themfelves, and not as the Pythagoreans con- 
fider them; and, as well as forms, were introduced in confequence of diale&ic 
inveftigation. For the more antient philofophers were not fkilled in diale&ie, 
Through the fame inveftigation, alfo, Plato made the duad to be a different 
nature from the one, becaufe numbers, except thofe that rank as firft, are 
aptly generated from it, as from a certain exprefs refemblance of a thing; 
though, indeed, the contrary to this happens to be the cafe. For it is not 
reafonable it fhould be fo. For now they make many things from matter, 
but form generates once only. But one table appears to be produced from 
one matter. However, he who introduces form makes many tables. The 
male, too, is in a fimilar manner related to the female. For the female is 
filled from one copulation, but the male fills many. And yet thefe are imi¬ 
tations of thofe principles. Plato, therefore, has thus defined refpedting the 
objedts of inveftigation. 

But it is evident, from what has been faid, that he ufes only two caufes j 
that which relates to what a thing is, and that which fubfifts according to 
matter. For forms, according to him, are the caufes to other things of 
eflence; but the one h the caufe of this to forms. And what is this caufe 
which fubfifts according to matter ? It is that fubjedt matter through which' 
forms are faid to belong to things fenfible; and the one is faid to be in forms, 
becaufe this is the duad, or the great and the fmall. Further ftill: he attri¬ 
butes to the elements the caufe of fubfifting well and ill, each to its proper ele¬ 
ment; and this, we fay, fome of the more antient philofophers, viz. Empedo¬ 
cles and Anaxagoras, have inveftigated. In a brief and fummary manner, 
therefore, we have difcufled who thofe were that have fpoken, and how they 
have fpoken, refpedting principles and truth*. 

* It is well obferved here, by Alexander AphrodiGenGs, that Ariftotle, conformably to his 
ufual manner of fpeaking, calls contemplative philofophy truth; and this, as it appears to me, with 
the greateft propriety, for the end of this philofophy is the perception of the higheft truth. 

But, 
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But, at the fame time, we obtain thus much from them, that of thofe who 
have fpoken concerning a principle and caufe, no one has faid any thing in 
addition to what we have delivered in our Phyfics; but all of them have 
.fpoken obfcurely, though in a certain refpedt they appear to have touched 
upon thefe two. For fome fpeak of principle as matter, whether they fup- 
pofe there is one or many principles, and whether they confider principle as 
body, or as incorporeal: as Plato, when he fpeaks of the great and the Jmall • 
Empedocles, of fire and earthy water and air ; and Anaxagoras, of the infinity 
of Jimilar parts. But all thefe touched upon a caufe of this kind j ‘and, be- 
fides thefe, thofe who have eftablifhed as a principle either fire or water or 
that which is more denfe than fire, but more attenuated than air; for fome 
aflert that the firft element is a thing of this kind. Thefe, therefore, had only 
an obfcure conception of this caufe; but certain others had fome conception 
whence the principle of motion is derived, viz. thofe who make friendfhip' 
and ftrife, or intellect, or love, a principle. But no one has* clearly afligned 
the nature and e{fence of this principle. However, they efpecially fpeak re- 
fpe&ing it who adopt the hypothefis of forms, and the things which fubfift in 
forms. For neither do they confider forms and the things which forms con¬ 
tain as matter to fenfibles, nor as if the principle of motion was derived from 
thence. For they fay that they are rather the caufe of immobility, and of 
things being at reft. But, according to them, forms impart the particular 
being which each individual of other things poflefles; and the one imparts the 
fame to forms. But that, for the fake of which adions, mutations and mo¬ 
tions fubfift after a certain manner, they denominate a caufe; yet they do not 
aflert that it is a caufe, nor do they fpeak of it conformably to what it natu¬ 
rally is. For thofe who fpeak of intellect, or friendfhip, place thefe caufes as a- 
certain good, but do not fpeak of them as if for the fake of thefe either being 
or any generated nature fubfifts, but as if from them the motions of things' 
were derived. In a fimilSr manner, thofe who fay that the one , or being, is a- 
nature of this kind, aflert indeed that it is the caufe of efienee y yet do not 
fay that any thing either is, or is generated, for the fake of this. So that it* 
a certain refped it happens that they aflert, and yet do not aflert, that the good! 
is a caufe of this kind; for they fpeak not Amply, but cafually. That we 
have therefore rightly determined concerning caufes, and refpeding their 
number and quality, all thefe philofophers appear to teftify, fince they were 
not able to touch upon any other caufe. And, befides this, that principles 
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fhould be inveftigated, either all of them in this manner, or fome one of the 
four, is evident. But after this it is requifite that we fliould confider in what 
manner each of thefe fpeaks, and what are the doubts which arife refpedting 
principles themfelves. 


CHAP. VII. 

It is evident, therefore, that thofe err manifoldly, who confider the uni- 
verle as one, and as being one certain nature, as matter; and this corporeal, 
and poffeffing magnitude. For they only admit the elements of bodies, but 
not of things incorporeal, though at the fame time things incorporeal have a 
Jubfiftence. And befides this, endeavouring to aflign the caufes of genera¬ 
tion and corruption, and phyfiologifing about all things, they take away the 
caufe of motion. Further ftill, by placing effence as the caufe of no one 
thing, and not confidering the wbat\ and befides this, thinking that there 
might eafily be any principle of fimple bodies (except earth), they did not 
attend to the manner in which, according to them, the generation of thefe from 
each other is accompliftied ; I mean fire and water, earth and air. For fome 
things are generated from each other by concretion, and others by feparation. 
But this, with refpe<ft to the being prior and pofterior, differs much. For that 
may appear to be the mod elementary of all things, from which the elements 
are generated by a firft concretion: but a thing of this kind will, among bo¬ 
dies, confift of the fmalleft parts, and be the moft attenuated; on which ac¬ 
count, fuch as place fire as a principle fpeak in the higheft degree conform¬ 
ably to this doctrine. But every one acknowledges that a thing of this kind 
is alfo the element of other bodies. No one, therefore, of thofe later philofo- 
phers who fpeak of the one, has thought fit to confider earth as an element, on 
account of the magnitude of its parts. But each of the three elements has 
had a certain arbitrator; for fome fay that this is fire, others water, and others 
air. Though why, like the multitude, do they not fay that earth alfo is an 
element ? for they fay that earth is all things. Hefiod alfo afferts, that earth 
was the firft thing generated among bodies; fo that this opinion happens to 
be both antient and popular. According to this reafoning, therefore, if any 
one (hould fay that any thing belonging to thefe, except fire, is more denfe 
than air, but more attenuated than water, he will not fpeak rightly. But if 
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that which is pofterior in generation is prior by nature*, and that which i& 
digefted and mingied together is pofterior in generation, the contrary of thefe 
will take place; for water will be prior to air, and earth to water. And 
thus much may fuffice refpedting thofe who eftablifh one caufe fuch as we 
have mentioned. 

But the fame things may be faid, if any one ftiould think that there are 
many corporeal principles, as Empedocles, who fays that the four elementary 
bodies are matter: for it is necelfary that partly the fame things, and partly 
fuch as are peculiar, Ihould happen to him. For we fee that the elements are 
generated from each other, as the fire and earth of the fame body do not 
always remain. But we have fpoken refpe&ing thefe in our Phyficsf, and 
alfo refpe&ing the caufe of things moving, whether it is to be confidered as 
one or two; nor is it to be thought that this has been aflerted in a manner 
altogether irrational. But, in fine, thofe who fpeak in this manner muft necef- 
farily take away internal mutation. For the cold is not from the hot, nor 
the hot from the cold. And what contraries themfelves will fuffer, and what 
that one nature will be, which becomes fire and water, Empedocles does not 
fay. 

But if any one flxould think that Anaxagoras aflerts there are two elements, 
he will, in the higheft degree, think according to reafon ; for though he does 
not clearly aflert this, yet it follows from neceflity, if any one fpeaks con¬ 
formably to his do&rine. It is indeed abfurd to fay, that at firft all things 
were mingled together; both becaufe it muft happen that all things prior to 
this ought to have fubfifted unmingled, and becaufe every thing is not natu¬ 
rally adapted to be mingled with every thing. To which it may be added,, 
that from this do&rine, participated properties and accidents muft be feparated 
from fubftances (for mixture and feparation belong to the fame things); yet 
if any one follows, and at the fame time accurately confiders his aflertions, he 
will perhaps appear’to have advanced fomething new. For, at the time' 
when nothing was feparated, it is evident nothing could be faid refpe&ing that 
eflence. I fay, for inftance, that it was neither white nor black, nor of any 
colour between thefe j but that it was from neceflity colourlefs: for other— 

* That is to fay, that which is perfcft is prior by nature to the more imperfeA, although ft 
is rendered pofterior by generation. But that which pre-exifts in time, is more imperfect.. 
Thus the foundation is more imperfeft than the houfe, and the boy than the man. 

\ Viz. in lib. iii. de Ccelo. 
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-wife it would poflefs fome one of thefe colours. In like manner, it mull 
have been taftelefs: and, from the fame reafoning, it could not have been 
any thing elfe of the like kind. For it is not poffible that it could poflefs any 
•quality or quantity, or he any actual thing, fince fomething of thofe things, 
which are called partial forms would be inherent in it. But this is impofii- 
ble, in confequence of all things (according to him) being mingled together; 
for they would now be feparated. But he fays that all things were mingled 
except intellect; and that this alone was unmingled and pure. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that he proclaims, as principles, the one (for this is Ample and 
unmingled), and another thing, as if it were being, fuch as we conlider the 
indeflnite to be, before it is bounded and participates of a certain form. So 
that this is aflerted, indeed, neither with reditude nor perfpicuity ; yet he 
withes to fay fomething fimilar to what more modern philofophers have faid, 
and more agreeable to the prefent phenomena. But thefe philofophers only 
fpeak in a manner accommodated to the aflertions refpeding generation, cor¬ 
ruption, and motion. For they nearly alone inveftigate an eflence, principles 
and caufes of this kind. 

C- But with nefped to fuch, indeed, as make all beings the fubjed of their fpe- 

culation, and confider fome beings as fenfible and others as not fenflble, it is 
evident that they inquire concerning both genera; and on this account any one 
may be induced to dwell longer on the conflderation of what they have faid, 
well or ill, with refped to our prefent inveftigation. Thofe, therefore, who are 
called Pythagorseans, ufe principles and elements in a more incredible manner 
■* r than phyfiologifts. But the reafon is, becaufe they do not receive thefe from 
fenflbles. For mathematical entities are without motion* except thofe things 
which pertain to aftronomy. Yet notwithftanding this, they difcourfe about 
and difcufs all things refpeding nature. For they generate the heaven, and 
obferve v\ hat happens refpeding its parts, participated properties, and opera¬ 
tions ; and into thefe they refolve principles and caufes, as agreeing with 
other phyflologifts, that whatever is fenflble is being, and is comprehended by 
that which is called heaven. But’, as we have faid, and as they alfo afiert, they 
fpeak fufficiently refpeding caufes and principles, and even afcend to a higher 
order of beings*, and this more than is adapted to difcourfes concerning nature; 
but they are fllent as to the mode in which motion, bound, and infinity, 
the even and the odd, thefe being alone the fubjeds of hypothefis, fubfift; or 


* 'That is, to incorporeal and immoveable natures. 
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how it is poflible that generation and corruption can exift without motion and 
mutation; or how the operations of the bodies which revolve in the heavens 
can be accomplished. 

Further ftill, whether any one grants them that magnitude is from thefe, 
or whether this is fhown to be the cafe; yet, at the fame time, after what 
manner will fome bodies poflefs levity, and others gravity, refpe&ing which 
their hypothefes and aflertions do not lels accord with mathematical bodies 
than with fenfibles ? Hence they do not fay any thing refpeding fire, or 
earth, or other bodies of this kind; and this, I think, becaufe they do not 
aflcrt any thing which is their own concerning fenfible natures. Again, 
haw ought we to receive the affertion, that the participated properties of num¬ 
ber, and number itfelf, are the caufes of things which exift, and are produced 
in the heavens, both from the beginning, and at prelent, at the fame time that 
there is no other number befides this number, from which the world is com- 
pofed ? For fince, according to them, opinion and opportunity are in this part 
of the worlJ, but a little higher or a little lower, injuftice *, and feparation, or 
mixture, and they adduce demonftration that each of thefe is number,and it 
happens from this mode of reafoning, that there is now a multitude of confti- 
tuted magnitudes, becaufe thefe properties follow the refpedive places;—fince 
this is the cafe, whether is it owing to that number which is in the heavens 
that each of thefe exifts, or to another number befides this ? For Plato fays it 
is owing to another number; though he alfo thought that numbers are thefe 
things, and are the caufes of thefe; but that they are indeed intelligible 
caufes, while thefe are nothing more than fenfibles. Refpeding the Pytha¬ 
goreans, therefore, we {hall fpeak no further at prefent; for it is fufficient to 
have thus much touched upon them. 

But thofe who confider ideas as caufes, in the firft place exploring the 
caufes of thefe things, introduce other things equal to thefe in number: juft 
as if fome one, wiftiing to numerate, fhould think that he cannot accom¬ 
plish this if there are but a few things, but that he can numerate if he increafes 

* Alexander Aphrodifienfis informs us that in fome copies ro emxnrov, the unconquered, is 
found inflead of aSixta, injujlice. But, fays he, the unconquered was called by the Pythagoraeans 
the number five, becaufe, in a right-angled triangle, of thofe fides containing the right angle, one 
is as three, and the other as four; and the bafe is as five. Since, therefore, the bafe is in power 
equal to both together, it is called the viflor, and the other fides are faid to be vanqui/hed. 
Hence the number five-was denominated by them unconqueied, being as.it were not JurpaJJed , 
but unconquered and fuperior. 
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their number. For nearly forms are equal, or not lefs than thofe things, of 
which, inveftigating the caufes, they proceed from thefe to thofe ; for, ac¬ 
cording to each individual thing, there is a certain homonymous form, and be- 
fides the eflences of other things, there is the one in many, both in thefe, and 
in eternal entities. Further ftill, forms do not appear to have a fubfiftence, 
according to any one of thofe modes by which we * have Jhowtt them to fub - 
JiJi. For, from fome, the reafoning does not neceflarily follow ; and from 
others forms are produced of thofe things, of which we do not think there 
are forms ; for, according to the reafons arifing from the fciences, there are 
forms of all fuch things as there are fciences; and from that argument for 
ideas, which is founded in confidering the one in the many, it follows, that 
there are alfo forms or ideas of negations. Likewife, in confequence of the 
ability to underftand fomething of things corruptible, there will alfo be forma 
of corruptible natures j for there is a certain phantafm of thefe. 

Further ftill, with refpedt to the moil accurate of reafons, fome make idea* 
of things relative, of which we do not fay there is an eflential genus, and fome 
aflert that there is a third man j and, in ftiort, the reafons refpe&ing forms 
fubvert thofe things which, the aflerters of forms are of opinion, have a fubfift¬ 
ence prior to ideas themfelves. For it happens that the duad is not firft, but 
number, and that which has a relative is prior to that which has an eflential 
fubfiftence- All fuch particulars likewife happen, as, being confequent to the 
opinions refpe£ting forms, are adverfe to principles. Again, from the notion 
according to which we fay there are ideas, there will not only be forms of 
eflences, but alfo of many other things: for there is one conception not only 
refpe&ing eflences, but alfo refpetting other things j and fciences are not only 
fciences of eflence, but alfo of other things j and ten thoufand fuch like parti¬ 
culars happen. But, from neceffity, and the opinions refpe&ing forms, it fol- 

* It appears from the commentary of Alexander, that in this place we Ihould read dtieixa+ur, 
and not homneu j for the authority of Alexander’s copy is certainly to be preferred to that of any 
now exifting. I have accordingly adopted hi'nyw*** > n m J verfion. 

It is remarkable too, that Alexander, who was no friend to the Platonic do&rine of ideas, and 
who, though on the whole an excellent interpreter of Ariftode, did not fee his true meaning on 
that fubje£t, (hould in this plaoe obferve “ that Aridotle fays we have Jhowtt, as if he profeiled, 
while relating the opinion of Plato refpe&ing ideas, to relate it alfo as his own, and as if he 
did not oppofe it as a foreign dogma, but difcufled and examined it as his own.” Indeed it 
appears to me that this very paflage is fufficient to prove that the obje&ions of Aridotle to 
Plato's theory of ideas are rather pretended than real. 
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lows, that, if forms are participable, there are only ideas of offences : for they 
are not participated according to accident; but it is requifite that things 
fhould participate each idea, fo far as each idea is not predicated of a fubjedt, 
I mean, juft as if any thing participates of the double, this alfo participates of 
the perpetual, but according to accident. For it happens to the double to 
be eternal; fo that forms wilk be effences ; and thefe both here and there 
will fxgnify effeooe. Or what will be the meaning of that affertion, that the 
one in many is fomething different from fenfible things ? And if there is the 
fame form, both of ideas and their participants, there will be fomething 
common. For why, in duads, which are corruptible, and in many but 
eternal duads, is the duad faid to be more one and the fame than in this, and 
in. fome particular thing? But if there is not the fame form, the name only 
will be common; and it will be juft.as if fome one Ihould call both Clinias 
and a piece of wood a man, at the fame time that he perceives no communion 
whatever between them. 

But fome one may, in the moft eminent degree, doubt what it is that forms 
contribute to fuch things as are eternal among fenfibles, or to things which 
are generated and corrupted: for neither are they the caufes of any mo** 
tion, nor of any mutation whatever to thefe. Nor yet do they afford any 
alii dance to the fcience of other things (for they are not the effence of thefe, 
fince in this cafe they would refide in them); nDr do they contribute to the 
being of other things, fince they are not inherent in their participants, For 
thus, perhaps* they might be confidered as caufes, as a white colour mixed with 
a body may be faid to be the caufe that the body is white. But that after** 
tion, which was firft made by Anaxagoras, and afterwards by Eudoxus and 
others, rcfpe&ing the temperament of things from fimilar natures, may be 
eafily confuted; for it is eafy to colle£t many and impolfible confequcnces in 
oppofition to this opinion. But, indeed, neither do other things fubfift from 
forms, according to any of thefe modes which are generally adduced. And 
to fay that forms are paradigms, and that they are participated by other things, 
is to fpeak vainly, and to utter poetical metaphors. For, what is that which 
operates looking to ideas ? for it is poffible tha* any thing may both be, and be 
generated fimilar, without being aflimilated to that to which it is fimilar; fo that, 
Socrates both flibfifting and not fubfifting, fome other may be generated luch 
as Socrates is: and, in like manner, it is evident that this will follow, although 
Socrates Ihould be eternal. Befides, there will alfo be many paradigms of the 
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fame thing; and confequently forms, as roan, animal, biped; and at the fame 
time, man himfelf, or the ideal roan, will have a fubliftence. 

Further ftill, forms will not only be paradigms of fcnfibles, but alfo of forma 
themfelves j as, for inftance, genus, fo far as genus, will be the paradigm of 
fpecies: fo that the fame thing will be both paradigm and image. Again, 
it may feem to be impoflible that e(fence fhould be feparated from that of 
which it is the e(fence. So that how will ideas, fince they are the eflenccs of 
things, be feparated from them ? But, in the Phaedo, forms are faid to be 
the caufes, both that things are, and that they are generated j though, at the 
fame time, participants will not be generated, even admitting the fubliftence of 
forms, unlefs that which is motive fubfifts. And befides this, many other 
things are made, fuch as a houfe and a ring, of which we do not fay there 
are forms: fo that it is evident that other things may be, and may be gene>* 
rated, through fuch caufes as we have juft now mentioned. 

Again, if forms are numbers, how will they be caufes ? Whether becaufe 
beings are different numbers ? as, for inftance, man is this number, Socrates an¬ 
other, and Callias a number different from both. Why, therefore, are thofe 
the caufes of thefe ? For it is of no confequence, if thofe are eternal, but 
thefe not. But if it is becaufe fenfible natures are the reafons of numbers, 
as a fymphony, it is evident that there will be one certain thing, of which 
they are reafons or ratios. If, therefore, this one thing is matter, it is 
evident that numbers themfelves alfo will be certain ratios of another thing 
to another thing. I fay, for inftance, if Callias is a ratio in numbers of 
fire and earth, water and air, and of certain other fubjefts, man himfelf alfo, 
whether this idea is a certain number or not, will be a ratio of certain things 
in numbers, without being himfelf number, and will not through thefe things 
be fome particular number. 

Further ftill: from many numbers one number is produced; but how is 
one form produced from forms ? But if form is not produced from forms, 
but from the unities which are in number, after what manner will the unities 
fubfift ? For, if they are of the fame fpecies, many abfurd confequences * 
will enfue j and if they are not of the fame fpecies, nor the fame with each 

* Thefe confequences he enumerates in the thirteenth book, to the notes on which we refer 
the reader. In thefe too (as we have already obferved) the reader will find a folution of the 
preceding and fubfequent objections. 
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other, nor all the reft the fame with all, in what do they differ, fince they are 
impaftive ? For thefe things are neither reafonable, nor conformable to intel¬ 
lectual conceptions. Befides, it will likewife be neceflary to eftablifh another 
certain genus of number with which arithmetic muft neceflarily be conver- 
fant; and all fuch things as by fome are denominated media. How then do 
thefe things fubfift, or from what principles do they derive their fubfiftence ? 
Or why will they be media between things here and thofe ? Befides, each 
of the unities which is in the duad will fubfift from a certain fomething 
prior to them, viz. the duad itfelf. This, however, is impollible. 

Further ftill: lince every idea is number, why is it one ? And befides 
this, if the unities are not * different, it will be requifite to fpeak in the fame 
manner as thofe who fay that there are four or two elements: for each of 
thefe does not call that which is common an element; as, for inftance, body, 
but fire and earth, whether body is fomething common or not. But now 
the affertion is juft as if the ewe «onfifled of fimilar parts, like fire or water; 
but if this be the cafe, numbers will not be effences. It is, however, evident, 
that if the one is any thing, and this is a principle, the one is predicated in a 
manifold refpeCt; for it is impofiible it fhould be otherwife. But we, who 
wifh to reduce eflences into principles, affert j* that length confifts from the 
long and the fhort, and from the fmall and the large: that fuperficies is 
compofed from the broad and the narrow; and body from the deep and the 
low. But how can a plane poflefs a line, or a folid a line and plane ? For 
the broad and the narrow are a genus different from that of the deep and 
the low. As, therefore, number is not inherent in thefe, becaufe the much 
and the few are different from thefe, fo it is evident that neither will any 
one of the fuperior fubfift in any of the inferior natures. But neither 
is the broad the genus of the deep: for thus body would be a certain fu* 
perficies. 

Again: from what principles will points be compofed ? This genus, 
therefore, Plato oppofes, as being a geometrical dogma; but he calls it the 
principle of a line j and often aflerts .*re are indivifible lines, though 

it is neceflary there fhould be a cert oound of thefe. So that, for the 

* Inftead of itafofoi here, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires that we fhould read aJiae 

fOfOl. 

t Here, again, it appears from the commentary of Alexander that we muft read nk/itv inftead 
of Tjlfirroj. The words of Alexander are, w Ponimus dixit, ut conftet oratio fupradi&is. Nam 
dc idcarum opinione, velut de propria, diflerit.” 
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famo-reafon that there is fuch a thing as a line, a point alfo has a fubfiftence. 
And, in ihort, fince Wifdom inveftigates the caufe of things apparent, this 
indeed wa omit*: for v>a fay nothing refpeding the caufe whence the begin- 
.ning of mutation is derived. But, thinking to aflign the eflence of things 
.apparent, <we fay that there are other effences; and we in vain deferibe the 
' manner in which thofe are the effences of thefe : for, as we have before ob¬ 
served, it is to no purpofe to aflert, that this is effe&ed by participation. Nor, 
.Again, are ideas fueh caufes as we perceive in fcience6, and through which 
every intellect and every nature produces; nor do they touch upon any caufe 
■which we fay is one of the principles. But, with thofe of the prefent day, 
the mathematical fciences generated philolbphy, though they fay it is requi¬ 
site to be converfant’ with thefe difcipliues for thefahe of other things. 

Further ftill, the fubjeft matter itfelf f may be confidered as being rather 
-mathematical matter, and as that which ought rather to be predicated and to 
be confidered as the difference of eflence and* matter, fiich as the great and the 
final!; juft as phyfidogifts aflert that the rare and the denfe are the firft 
differences of the fubjedt matter. For thefe are certain excefles and defedts. 
But refpe&ing motion what ought we to think? For if thefe (viz. exceft 
and defedk) are motions it- is evident that forms will be moved : but if they 
are not motions, whence is motion derived? For the whole fpeculation 
refpe&ing nature will be taken away. And befides this, that which feeqis to 
he eafy will not be accomplifhed, viz. to demonjftpate that all things are one J. 

For 

'* Here in the printed text Ariftqtle fays and.ft) ort ly after. both which confirm 

£he reading, before mentioned, from Alexander. 

f /. e . the indefinite duad. 

% The following remarkable paflage refpefling the Pythagoraeans is from the Commentary 
of Alexander on this part: “ The Pythagoraeans believed that the one is the formal principle and 
caufe of all things, in oonfequence of perceiving that the nature of unity is the caufe of facing 
end ptiefgrvation to every thing (for every thing, fo far as it is, is one thing) \ but, on the conr 
trary* that the diflblytion of the. one, into the many, is the c^ufe of ddtru£Hon. For every 
thing in its own nature is, fo far as it is preferred in that alone. But, when it is difiolved, it ie 
immediately abolilhed. Their belief of this was partly derived from animals, which, while they 
continue ip. one and the fame fpeciqs, are preferved, but perilh if they ar.e difiblved ; and partly 
from the fcveral fpecies of things inanimate. 

t€ They were like wife of opinion, that th$ world itfelf is on that account preferred, becaufe it 
endures in one and the fame (late, and that it would be deflroyed if it (hould depart* as I may 
fay, from that identity and unity. On this account, thinking that the nature of the one is thfc 
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’ For all things do not become one by expofition, but a certain one itfelf, if any 
one allows all things. Nor yet this, unlefs he admits that there is an univerfal 
genus. But this in certain things is impoffible. Nor is there any reafon ift 
thofe things which are pofterior to numbers, viz. lengths, fuperficies and folids, 
with refpedt to the mode in which they are or will be; nor do they poflefs any 
power. For thefe can neither be forms (for they are not numbers) nor things 
which have a middle fubfiftence (for thofe are mathematical), nor can they 
be things corruptible: but again thefe appear to be a fourth genus, different 

caufe that every thing is, and fubfifls in a becoming manner, they eftablifhed the one as the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of all things ; and confidered ideas as the caufes of being to other things, becaufe 
they are monads, and on this account are the formal caufes of fubfiftence, and of fubfifting in 
a proper manner to thofe things which are referred and fubje&ed to them. 

“ In the next place, they endeavoured to reduce all things to one proper effcnce in the follow* 
ing manner. The feveral individuals of the human fpecies being propofed, they conGdered 
the fimiiitude in all of them ; which finding to be one and the fame in all men, fo far as they 
are men, and referring all men to this monad, they aflerted that they were men through the 
communion of this one, which they denominated, in all men, man itfelfi They reafoned too in 
the fame manner, with refpcft to horfes, dogs, and other animals. 

“ Again, comparing men with dogs and other animals, they were of opinion that thefe were 
animals through a certain monad, which is the caufe of their fubfiftence as animals, and this- 
monad and idea they called animalitfelf \ and to it referred all animals. Then confidering ani¬ 
mals, plants, and other bodies, and finding that thefe are eflences through the communion of one 
thing, they eftablifhed a certain idea and monad of offence, that is, ejfence itfelf to which they 
referred all eflences. For the fame reafon, conceiving that fubftance and quality are beings 
through the communion of being, they devifed being it/elf \to which all beings are referred.” 

It muft here be obferved that being itfelf \ or the laft monad in this quotation, is no other than s 
the b ov, or one beings of Parmenides, and which, from being perfe&ly abfoTbed in the nature of 
the ineffable principle of things, the one itfelf, is the firft effable one\ and is the fame with the 
tether of Orpheus, and the bound of Philolaus and Plato, concerning which fee the following 
notes to the third book. See alfo, concerning this firft being, the fecond hypothcGs of the Par¬ 
menides of Plato. 

But the following appears to be the reafon which induced the Pythagoreans to call all things 
one. Every monad has a certain multitude co-ordinated to itfelf, and every multitude is com- - 

9 prehended by a certain monad, with which it accords. But fince every where the monad binds 
to itfelf the caufe of multitude, and it is not pofiible for multitude to fubfift without this caufe; 
hence the Pythagoreans, looking to the incomprehenfible caufe of the monad, which caufe is 
profoundly one, venerated being as one , contemplating all multitude in the one y and celebrating 
the one being (to tv or) prior to the many. Thus, the monad in numbers has a multitude co-ordi¬ 
nated to itfelf, viz. all the numbers as far as to ten, commonly called units, which multitude is 
comprehended in the nature of the monad; for it is monadic, in the fame manner as all the 
numbers pofterior to ten are decadic. But at the fame time the monad contains in itfelf the caufe 
of all this multitude. See more on this molt interefting fubjefl in the notes to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth books. ^ ^ 
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from tltofe three. And, in fliort, it is impoflible that any one can find by 
tinveftigation the elements of beings, unlefs he divides them, fince they are 
manifoldly predicated ; efpecially, if he inveftigates from what elements they 
are compofed. For it is not poflible to admit thofie things from which 
a&ion or paflion, or the ftraight, confift.; but, if it were poflible, they could 
only be admitted as belonging to beings : fo that either to inveftigate, or to 
think it poflible to.poflefs, the elements of all beings is not true. For, how 
ran any one learn the elements of all .things ? fince it is evident that he can¬ 
not poflefs any antecedent knowledge. For, as he who learns geometry may 
indeed previoufly know other things, but cannot have a prior knowledge of 
any of the particulars with which the fcience of geometry is converfant, and 
in which he is to be inftru&ed ; fo likewife in othtr things. So that, if there 
be a certain fcience of all things, as foine aflert, he who pofiefles this fcience 
cannot have any pre-exiftent knowledge. But yet every difcipline fubfifts 
through .a prior'knowledge, either of all things, or of certain particulars ; and 
is accomplilhed, either through demonftration or through definitions. For it 
is requifite that thofe things fhould be foreknown from which definition con-j 
lifts. And the like takes place with refpeft to the knowledge which is ac¬ 
quired by indu&ion. But if we poflefs an innate knowledge of things, it is 
wonderful.how we happen to be ignorant that we poflefs the moft excel¬ 
lent of fciences*. Further ftill, how can any one know from what particu¬ 
lars all things confift, and how will this be manifcft ? For this is dubious: 
for fome one may doubt juft as refpedling certain fyllables, fince fome aflert 
that the ifyllable za, is compofed from f, d, a f ; but others fay it has a differ¬ 
ent found, and not any one of thofe founds that are known. Again, 
how can any one, not pofleffing fenfe, know fenfibles? yet it is requifite he 
Ihould, if thofe are elements of all things, from which things confift, juft as 
jcompofite founds from their proper elements. From what hits heen faid, 
therefore, it is evident that all philofophers feem to inveftigate, though ob- 
fcurely, thofe caufes which we have fpoken of in our Phyfics, and that we 
are not able to aflign any other caufe different from fome one of thefe. For 

* We poflefs all knowledge in capacity ; but it requires the afliftance of the reafoning power 
to call it forth into energy. And this arifes from our union with a corporeal nature, which in¬ 
volves us in the darknefs of oblivion. 

f Formerly, fays Alexander in his Commentary on .this part, not only ( was written with 
two letters (viz. *3?, but alfo 4 and + j the former with w, and the latter with ; and hence 
thefe are called double letters. 

in 
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in one refpe&, all thefe have been mentioned by philofophers prior to us; 
but in another refpeft they have been by no means mentioned. For the firft 
philofophy, as being young, and at its firft commencement, appears to Ham¬ 
mer about every thing. For Empedocles fays, that bone confifts from, reafon 
(viz. form). But this is the very nature and eflence of a thing.- However, 
if this were admitted, in like manner flefli, and every thing elfe, muft either 
be reafon or nothing j for, through this, both flefli and bone, and every other 
thing, fubfift, and not through matter, which he calls fire and earth, and 
water and air. Thefe things he would neceflarjly admit, if they were aflerted 
by another perfon j but he does not fpeak clearly refpe&ing them. Things 
of this kind, therefore, we have rendered mapifeft before. But fuch doubts 
as may arife refpedting them we fhall again relate; for, from thefe, we may 
perhaps be enabled to folve future doubts. - - 
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CHAP. I.* 


X H E speculation of Truth is partly difficult, and partly eafy j a token of 
which is this: that no one can fpeak of it according to its dignity, and that 
all men are not difappointed in the purfuit of it, but every one afierts Some¬ 
thing refpe&ing Nature; and though each of thofe who have philofophifed 
has added nothing, or but a little, to this Speculation, yet Something of mag¬ 
nitude is produced from the aflertions of all of them colle&ed together. So 
that, if this appears to be the cafe, who, as we are accuftomed to fay prover¬ 
bially, will mifs the gate f ? In this re Sped;, therefore, the /peculation of 
truth will be eafy; but that all thofe who philofophife fhould together pofieis 
a certain whole, while at the fame time each is deftitute of a part, evinces the 
difficulty of this Speculation. But perhaps, fince the difficulty is twofold, the 
caufe of it is not in things themSehes, but in us. For, as are the eyes of bats 


* It may not be improper to remind the reader that this book is called by the Greeks the 
leffer a, or the lefler firft, and is a kind of preface to the whole of contemplative philofophy ; but 
Unfortunately appears to be mutilated. See more concerning it in the Introdu&ion. 

f This proverb, fays Alexander, which is ufed in things eafily effefted, is taken from archers 
aiming at a certain mark j which mark, if narrow, they bit with difficulty, but, if broad, with 
facility. 
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to the light of day> fo is the ititellefi of our foot to fucb things as are naturally 
tbemof jplend'td of all*. But it is not only juft to return thanks to thofe 

with whofe opinions fome one may accord, but likewife to thofe who have ' 
fpoken more fuperficially; for they alfo contribute fomething, finee they 
exercife our fpeculative habit: for, if Timotheus had not exifted, we (hould 
not have had much modulation; and without Phrynis there would not have 
been fuch a perfon as Timotheus. The lame thing may be faid of thofe who 
have difcourfed concerning truth : for from fome of them we receive certain 
opinions; but others were the caufes of their entertaining fuch opinions. 

But it is light to call philofophy a fcience fpeculative of truth: for the 
end of fpeculative fcience is truth, but of pradtical fcience, a work : for prac¬ 
tical men, if they confider how a thing fubfifts, yet do not fpeculate the 
caufe of that thing by itfelf, but with relation to fomething elfe, and as con¬ 
nected with the prefent time. But we do not know truth + without the 
knowledge of caufes; and every thing is in the moft eminent degree that, 
among other things, according to which the fynonymous is prefent with other 
things: thus, fire is moft hot; for this is to other things the caufe of heat. 
Hence that is moft true, which is the caufe to pofterior natures of their being 

* By the intellect of our foul, is to he underftood the fummit of our dianoetic part, or that 
part which reafods fcientifically. By this fummit We perceive axioms, or felf-eVident truths; 
and its energy is wholly intuitive. Howevety from its connection with fenfe, and the paQive 
powers of the foul, which impede its proper energy, it has the fame relation to things naturally 
the moft marrifeft and fplendid (and thefe are moft fimple, and the principles of things), which 
the eyes of bats have to the light of day. For the vifion of thefe is impeded by the diurnal 
light through the imbecility of their eyes, though this light is in its own nature eminently 
vifible, and the caufe of vifion. It mud, however, be remembered, that our intelled may, by 
proper difcipline, become fo far feparated from fenfe and phantafy, and fd ftrengthened, as, 
even in the ptefent ftate, to obtain the vifion of thefe moft luminous objeCls in no contemptible 
degree. 

1 only add, that thefe naturally mojl fplettdid of all things are evidently thofe intelligibles, the 
exigence of which is demonftrated by Ariftotle in the twelfth book, and which correfpond to 
the idtas of Plato. Either, therefore. Dr. Gilles never read this pafiage, and the twelfth book, 
or, which b more probable, he did not uttdetftand them; for otherwise he never would have fo 
rafhly afferted, that Ariftotle denied the exiftence of divine principles fubordinate to the caufe 
of all things, and that one principal defign of hfe Mttaphyfics was to explode this do&rine 1 

f That is to fay, the truth of things of which there are caufes; for this without the know¬ 
ledge of caufe cannot be known. But things firft and principles of which there are ho caufes 
are known without the knowledge of caufe, by the frifviflve energy and projetthn of intelletl 
dyotgct eurto^ia wu ssnCoA*)). 

>Fa true; 
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true; on which account it is neceflary that the principles of things eternal* 
ffiould be always moft true : for they are not fometimes nor is any thing 
the caufe of being to them, but they are the caufes of being to other things . 
And hence, fuch as is the being of every thing, fuch alfo is its troth f. 

CHAP. II. 

But, indeed, that there is a certain principle, and that the caufes of things 
are not infinite, neither according to a proceffion in a right line, nor accord¬ 
ing to fpecies, is evident. For, neither can this thing proceed from that to 
infinity, as, for in fiance, flefli from earth, earth from air, air from fire, and 
fo on, without any end of the proceffion : nor can this be the cafe with that 
caufe whence the principle of motion is derived ; as, for inftance, that man is 
moved by the air, this by the fun, and the fun by ftrife, and fo on without 
end. In like manner, with refpeft to the final caufe , or that for the fake of 
which a thing fubfifts, neither is it poffible in this to proceed to infinity; as 
that walking ffiould be undertaken for the fake of health, health ffiould be 
acquired for the fake of felicity, and felicity for the fake of fomething elfe; 
and that thus always one thing ffiould fubfift for the fake of another. In like 
manner, a proceffion to infinity is impoffible, with refpe& to the formal caufe ; 
for, in thofe things which have mediums, fo that fomething is lafi|, and 
fomething firft:, that which is firft muft neceflarily be the caufe of that which 
is pofterior to it. For, if it were requifite for us to affign the caufe of three 

* That is, the firft principles, or intelligible caufes of the univerfe, of the ftarry fpheres, and 
of the fpheres of the four elements (for thefe, according to Ariftotle, are perpetual, through the 
incorporeal form with which they are connected). Ariftotle’s intelligible;, therefore, arc the pro¬ 
ducing as well as the final caufes of things: for, a little further, he fays of thefe principles, that 
“ they are the caufes of being to other things.” 

f Hence it clearly follows, that mathematical genera and fpecies are more real beings than 
fenfibles; for mathematical is much greater than phyfical truth. According to Ariftotle, there* 
fore, that univerfal which is the objeft of mathematical fpeculation, does not fubfift in the 
foul by an abftra£lion from fenfibles, for in this cafe it would not be more but lefs real than 
fenfibles ; but, in confequence of pofiefling more of being than fenfibles, from its truth being 
more fplendid, it belongs to a fuperior order of things, or, in other words, is the eflential and 
legitimate progeny of foul. 

t That is, as Alexander well obferves, not firft and laft according to time, but according to 
the formal diferimination of caufes. 

things, 
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things, we Ihould fay it is the firft of the three; for it cannot be the laft, 
fince this is not the caufe of any thing: nor yet can it be the middle, for thii 
is the caufe only of one thing, viz, that which follows it. But it is of no 
. confequence whether one, or many and infinite mediums are afTumed. But 
with refpedt to things infinite in energy, and the infinite itfelf, all the parts 
are firailarly mediums as far as to the extremity; fo that, in fliort, if no¬ 
thing is firft, there is no caufe. 

But neither can a proceflion to infinity downwards take place, if in a pro- 
ceflion upwards there is a principle of caufes, viz. fo that from fire water (halt 
be produced, from water earth, and fo always fomething elfe (hall be gene¬ 
rated. For one thing is generated from another in a twofold refpeft, not as 
this thing is faid to take place after that, as the Olympic from the Ifthmian 
games; but either as we fay a man is generated from a boy undergoing a 
mutation, or air from water. We fay, therefore, that a man is generated 
frcm a boy, as that which is generated from that which has already been ge¬ 
nerated, or as that which is perfect from that which is tending to perfection. 
For there is always a certain medium; fo that, as generation is the medium 
between being and non-being, in like manner, that which is making fubfifts 
between that which is fimply being, and that which is limply non-being. 
But he who is learning is becoming to be fcientific: and this is the meaning 
of the alfertion, that he who is fcientific is generated from him who learns. 
But water is generated from air, in confequence of air being corrupted. 
Hence, in the former inftances, the things adduced do not revert into each 
other, nor is a boy generated from a man. For, that which is making is not 
produced from generation, but fubfifts after generation. Thus, day is gene¬ 
rated from the dawn, becaufe it fubfifts after it; and, on this account, neither is 
the dawn generated from the day. But the other inftances revert into each* 
other. 

In both thefe cafes, however, it is impoflible that a proceffion to infi¬ 
nity (hould take place. For, fince there are mediums, in the one cafe, it is 
neceflTary there Ihould be an end ; and, in the other cafe, the things adduced 
revert into each other; for the corruption of one is the generation of the 
other. But, at the fame time, it is impoflible that the nature which is firft 
fhould be corrupted, fince it is eternal: for, fince generation is not infinite in 
an afcending progreflion, it is necefiary that the nature Ihould not be eternal, 
from which being firft corrupted fomething is generated. Befides, that for 

the 
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the fake of which other things fubfift is the end; but a thing of this kind 
is that which does not fubfift for the lake of another, but other things fubfift 
for the fake of it; fo that, if that which is laft is of this kind, there will not 
he a proceffion to infinity. But, if there is not any thing of this kind (or 
that which is laft), there will not be that for the fake of which other things 
fubfift. 

Thofe, indeed, who introduce an infinite procefs are ignorant that they 
take away the nature of the good ; though no one would attempt to do any 
thing, if he were not to arrive at the end of his undertaking; nor would 
there be intellect in things of this kind. For he who pofielfes intellect 
always a&s for the fake of fomething. For this is a limit; but the end is a 
limit. But neither can the formal caufe be referred to another more copious 
definition; for always the prior definition is more the definition of a thing, 
but the pofterior is not the definition of a thing *. But where there is no 
firft, neither is there that which is confequent to the firft. 

Further ftill: thofe who fpeak in this manner take away fcientific know¬ 
ledge, For it is not poffible that any thing can be known before we arrive 
at things iadivifible j*: for how can things be underftood, which are after this 
manner infinite ? for the infinite here is not like that in a line, fince there is 
.»o end to the divifions of a line. But we do not nnderftand divifions unlefs 
vrt limit them; he, therefore, who pafies through the infinite will not num¬ 
ber the fe&ions. Like wife, with refpeft to matter, it is neceflary that it 
Should be underftood fo far as it fubfifts in motion J. But nothing can be 
■infinite in energy; and if this be the cafe, that by which infinite can be 
known is not itfelf infinite. But if likewife the fpecies of caufes were infi¬ 
nite in multitude, neither thus could we obtain a knowledge of things j for 
we then think that we know when we know caufes. But we cannot in a 
finite time pafe through that which is infinite according to addition. 

* For the pofterior definition is not the definition of % thing, but of its definition. 

f 1 . t. Things which are known without a medium, fuch as definitions. 

$ As matter is continually flowing, it can only be underftood as an infinite flux. But a thing 
■of this kind is not the objeft of fcientific knowledge ; becaufe the objects of fcieaoe are things 
Jhtble and definite. Hence, according to Plato, matter is known by a fpurious reoftming j and, 
according to Ariftotle, by amthgj. 
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CHAP. nr. 

But aufcultations happen according to habits. For we think that we ought 
to fpeak conformably to things to which we are accuftomed ; and things which 
are aflerted contrary to thofe to which we .have been accuftoraed appear 
more unknown to us,- becaufe they are ftrange and foreign. For that to 
which we are accuftomcd is more known. But the laws evince the great 
power of cuftom, in which things fabulous and puerile poflefs, through 
cuftom, greater power than the truth of knowledge. ( Some, therefore, - will 
not attend to thofe who fpeak, unlefs they fpeak mathematically j and others 
do not approve what is faid, unlefs it is fpoken paradigmatically. There are 
alfo thofe who think that a poet fhould be adduced as a witnefs j and others 
expert that all things fhould be accurately delivered. To others, again, the 
accurate is painful; either becaufe they are unable to comprehend it, or be* 
caufe they confider it as nothing more than micrology, or minute difcuflion. 

For the accurate poffefles fomething of this kindj and hence, as in contracts 
minute attention, fo in difcourfe accurate difcuflion, appears to fome to b« I 

illiberal. On this account, it is requifite to be inftruded how every thing is I 

to be admitted; becaufe it is abfurd at the lame time to inveftigare fcience, 
the manner in which fcience is to be obtained; for it is not eafy to ac- 
complifh either of thefe. Mathematical accuracy of difcuflion is not, how¬ 
ever, to be required in all things, but in thofe only which have no connedion. 
with matter: on this account fuch a mode of difcuflion is not phyflcal; for 
the whole of nature perhaps is conneded with matter. Hence, what nature 
is ought firft to be confidered *; for thus the objed of the phyflcal fcience,. 
and whether it is the province of one or of many fciences to fpeculate caufes 
and principles, will be apparent. ’ 


* Ariftotle's meaning here appears to me to be this : the order of fctentiSc progrefBon re- . 
quires that we (hould be exercifed in phyfical prior to metaphyfical fpeculations. What na¬ 
ture is, therefore, ought to have been prcvioufly confidered by thofe who wifh to fludy Meta- 
yhyGce with advantage. 
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CHAP. I. 


In order to acquire that fcience which is the objed of our inveftigation, it 
is neceffary, in the firft place, to enumerate the particulars refpeding which it 
is firft requifiteto doubt. But thefe are the things of which there are differ¬ 
ent opinions, and whatever befides thefe may have been negleded and 
omitted. But, for thofe who wifli to doubt, it is advantageous to doubt in a 
proper manner. For the power of acquiring pofterior knowledge is derived 
from the folution of prior doubts. But it is not poffible for any one to 
diffolve the bond of any thing, who is ignorant with what it is bound. The 
doubting, however, of the dianoetic part of the foul, or that part which rea¬ 
sons fcientifically, manifefts the bond refpeding a thing. For, fo far as this 
part of the foul doubts, fo far it is fimilar to thofe who are bound ; fince 
neither he who is bound nor he who doubts is able to proceed any further. 
On this account it is requifite, in the firft place, to contemplate all the diffi¬ 
culties, both for the fake of thefe things, and becaufe thofe that inveftigate 
without having previoufly doubted refemble thofe who are ignorant whither 
they ought to go: and, befides this, neither can they know whether they 
have found, or not, the objed of their fiearch. For the end to thefe is not 

manifeft; 
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jnanifeft} but is manifeft to thofe who previoufly doubt in a proper manner* 
.Further (till: it is neceflary that he fhould be better fitted to judge, who has 
.heard all the oppofite reafons*j which may be compared to the adverfaries 
in a law-fuit. 

But the firft doubt is refpedling thofe things concerning which we have alfo 
doubted in ihe preface j*, viz. whether it is the province of one or of many 
iciences to fpeculate caufes J; and whether it belongs to this fcience, alone to 
.confiderthe firft principles of efilnee §, or likewife to fpeculate concerning thofe 

* As it is the bufinefs of vulgar dialectic (the fubjeCt of Ariftotle’s Topics) to difpute from 
.probable arguments on both fides of a queftion; in like manner, it is the province of fcientific 
dialectic, to proceed through all oppofmg reafons in its inveftigation of the truth. 1 he latter, 
^however, differs from the former.in this, that its reafoning is always demonstrative, and not 
jnerely probable* 

\ That is, in the firft book-; for lie there doubts concerning caufes* 

t What Ariftotle inquires is this: Becaufe there is an effective, alfo a Formal and a final 
caufe, and in fome things a material caufe, does he who knows a thing itfelf know ail its 
caufes, fio far as he has one fcience ? or, are many fciences converfant with many caufes, fo that 
one knows the effective, another perhaps the material or the final, and another the formdl 
caufe ? 

To this we reply, that one fcience confiders all thefe; for, any one of them 'being uriknown, 
fhere will not be fcience of a thing. But, if his difeourfe rcfpeCt wifdom, it would be very 
ridiculous to think that it is ignorant of good or form, or the generative caufe of things. 

§ He inquires whether the firft philofopher, knowing the caufes of being, knows alfo that 
. truth which is contained in propofitions eminently the firft and immediate.; or, whether it is the 
province of one perfon to know the principles of being, but of another to know the firft and 
jnoft univerfal axioms. 

But it is evident that it belongs to the fame perion toknnw both thefe and thofe; for he 
would not be perfeCt, if ignorant of either. Indeed, from the knowledge df both, he will 
poflefs the fcience of fciences; from the fpeculation of axioms knowing demonftrative prin¬ 
ciples which adminifter to other fciences. Thus, for inftance, he knows the axiom which is 
fubfervient to dialectic, and to all fciences which employ fyllogifm, viz. that it is impofiible that 
the fame thing can be affirmed, and at the fame time denied, of the fame: alfo, that which is 
employed by .geometry, viz. that thofe things which are equal to the fame thing are equal to 
each other; that which the natural philofopher ufes, that nothing can be generated from that 
which is not; and that which is common to all fciences, that good is the ultimate objeCt of 
defire. 

As, therefore, it belongs to one and the fame perfon to poflefs fcience, and that which is 
known by fcience * and he who has not the one will be deftitute of the other: in like manner, 
it is the province of one and the fame man to confider the caufes of beings, and demonftrative 
principles, through which he will view beings themfelves, and the different kinds of knowledge 
£6-ordinated to different beings, as from a lofty tower of intellectual fpeculation. 
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principles from which all demonftrations are formed: fuch as, whether it it 
poflible that one and the fame thing can at the fame time be affirmed and denied;, • 
and other things of this kind. And, if it is the bufinefs of this fcience to be 
converfant with eflence *, whether there is one or many fciences about all 
eflences; and, if there are many, whether all of them are allied to eaclt 
other f, or fome of them are to be called wifdom, and others fomething elfe- 
This, alfo, it is neceflary to inveftigate, whether we mull fay that fenfible 
eflences alone have a fubfiftence, <fr others befides thefe %; and whether there 

* He inquires whether, if it fliould be granted that wifdom is converfant with being, it will 
be converfant with all being *, ot, whether the knowledge of being will be diftributed among 
many fciences. 

To this we anfwer, that it is the province indeed of wifdom to know all beings fb far afs 
they are beings; yet this doe 9 not exclude the exiftence of other fciences, among which the 
parts of being may be diftributed, though they may confider fuch parts differently, and more 
generally. Thefe fciences are arithmetic, aftrohomy, phyfics, medicine, and whatever others 
there may be of this kind. 

f This is what remains of the former inquiry. To this it may be replied, that the fpecies of 
the whole of philofophy, as, for inftance, the firft philofophy and phyfics, are allied to each^ 
other and to the whole; but that thofe fciences which are not principally converfant with- 
eflences, as, for inftance, the mathematical fciences, as not being equal to wifdom in magnit¬ 
ude and dignity, can never be faid to be co-ordinated to iu Whence, neither are there many 
wifdoms, but one which is moft true. However, thefe fciences, confidered as proceeding from 
wifdom, and depending on the principles Sowing from it, without being able to be removed' 
from it in the fmalleft degree, may be faid to be klGed, both to each other, and to that moft ge¬ 
neral fcience from which they are derived^ And, as intellect is the tranfcendent parent of all 
fciences, (viz. is not diftributed among them, blit has a fubfiftence feparate from the multitude 
by which it is participated), though principally of wifdom, which it conftitutes as a monad 
comprehending caufally in itfelf every fpecies of knowledge, and through it imparting the prin¬ 
ciples of particulars : hence, neither are all fciences equally excellent, but that which is nearer 
to is more venerable than that which is more diftant from wifdom ; but that which recurs to 
wifdom through many fciences is inferior to all the intermediate fciences. 

But neither are they allied after the fame manner: for arithmetic is more allied to geometry,, 
and to the other mathematical fciences, than to phyfics and medicine. But the divifive, the 
analytic, the definitive, and the demonftrative fcience more accord with each other than with 
certain other fciences, becaufe they are proximately fufpended from wifdom itfelf, and through 
it, together with a moft fplcndid fire, the fire of intellect, afe imparted to fouls capable of being 
led back to their paternal port. 

t Ariftotle inquires, whether in conjun&ion with fenfible fubftances, as the heavens, the 
earth, the middle elements, animals and plants, there arc certain other eflences, viz. intelligible 
eflences. 

To this we reply, that the apparent order of things, compared with true beings, or incorpo* 
real natures, may be more juftly called generation than cflcncc. 
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4 S one genus or many genera of eflences *, according to the opinion of thofe 
who introduce forms, and place things mathematical between thefe and fen- 
libles* Thefe things, therefore, as we have laid, njuft be confidered f; and 

likewife, 

* This alfo is apart of the preceding problem-; for in what follows he confider§ that pro¬ 
blem and this as one. But what he fays is to this effeft: Though it fhould be granted that 
there is a certain eflence befidcs that which is the objed of fenfe, will it be of one fpecies, or, 
at lead, of two fpecies ? For Plato, in the Gxth book of his Republic, appears to confider the 
dianoetic eflence as fubfifting between an intelleflual andfenfible nature ; or, in other words, 
he places an eflence which is apprehended by fcientific reafoning, between that which is the 
object of the intuitive viGon of intelleft and that which is the fuhje& of the paflive percep¬ 
tion of fenfe. Under this dianoetic eflence he places the mathematical fciences, and not thofe 
natures which are the objeds of imagination and opinion; for thefe are not eflences, but the 
images of eflences. .He alfo diftributes under this eflence whatever the foul eflentially con¬ 
tains in herfelf^ the geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic principles of which the intelleft of 
the artificer of the univerfe eflablifhed in foul, as is (hown in the Timaeus of Plato. 

In anfwer, therefore, to Aridotle’* inquiry, we reply, that it may be faid that there is one 
intelligible eflence of ail things, when we alone feparate a fenGMe eflence from it, according to 
a diviGon of all things into two. It is alfo pollible to fubdivide the unapparcnt and dianoetic 
eflence, into that which is properly intelligible and that which is properly dianoetic, according 
to the divifion made by Plato m the Republic. We may alfo fubdivide each of thefe; for 
-there are many intelligible and intdie&ual orders, as is copioufly and beautifully (hown by 
Proclus on Plato’s Theology. And the order of fouls, to him who knows how to diftinguifh 
/beings according to fpecies, will be feen to poflefs much eflential diverGty. 

. f+ Ariftotk hare inquires, whether wifdom conGders the eflences of things alone, or eflential 
accidents. To this we reply, that it confiders both eflences and things eflentially inherent; 
by the analytic method receiving the principles of being; by the divifive and definitive 
method conGdering the eflences of all things ; and, by the demoadrative method, concluding 
r fuch things as are eflentially inherent in eflences. But, in the mod Gmplc and properly intelli¬ 
gible eflences, there is no fuch thing as a didin&ion into fubdance and accident; and there¬ 
fore they are neither capable of definition nor demondration ; but are alone to be apprehended 
*by intelleftual proje&ion (votfa tjnCox*), as Aridofele himfelf aflerts im many places : “for in- 
.telleft (fays he) either comes into conta&, or does not, with its objed.” 

But middle eflences are demondrable according to the things which they eflentially contain 4 
eflential accidents fupervene univerfal reafons confidered by themfelves, and as adorning a fen- 
dible nature, and therefore demondration is alfo converfant with thefe; and in material fpecies, 
in individuals, and in fenfibles, fuch things a6 are properly accidents are perceived by imagina* 
tion, and which are prefent and abfent without the corruption of their fubje&. Thefe again, 
being worfe than demondrable accidents, are apprehended by aflSmilative reafonings (ila n* 
-eutalofipyiat), not indeed by a wife man fo far as a wife man, but perhaps by phyficians, and 
natural philofophers, and all of this kind. 

I only add, that, of the fcientific methods above enumerated, the analytic proceeds In a retro* 
sgrade order to that of the red. For divifion proceeds from univerfals to particulars; defini- 
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llkewife, whether the fpeculation is alone refpe£ting eflences, or alfo refpeft- 
ing the eflential accidents of eflences. And, befides this, whofe province it 
is to fpeculate concerning fame and different *, the fimilar and diffimilar y con¬ 
trariety ,prior and poferior , and every thing elfe of this kind, about which 
thofe who are Ikilled in dialectic endeavour to fpeculate, making their inquiry 
from things probable alone* 

Further ftill, refpedting fuch things as are eflential accidents to thefe ; and 
not only what each of thefe is, but likewife if one is contrary to one. 

tion, from things Ample to fuch as are complex; and demonflration, from caufes to things 
caufed. But analyfis runs back from particulars to- univerfals ; from the complex to. the iimple, 
and from things caufed to caufes. 

* That it is the bufinefsof a wife man, according to Ariftotle, to confider eflences, and their 
eflential accidents, is evident, from what he fays in the beginning of the fourth book, viz. “ that 
there is a certain fcience which confiders being fo far as being, and its eflential properties.” 

But that the things which now prefent themfelves to our conflderation are in the higheft 
degree eflentially inherent in being, is evident from hence, that they pervade through all beings.: 
For famenefs and difference, flmilitude and diflimilitude, and fuch other things as he now pro¬ 
poses to conGder, are not apparent in fome beings and abfentfrom others; but,beginning on high 
from intelligibles, and adorning every intelligible and divine nature, they proceed through the 
eHence of foul to the nature of the univerfe, to the heavens, and the realms of generation, and 
impart to beings identity, equality, and flmilitude, from the all-beneficent nature of the one. 

But diverfities, diflimilitudes, inequalities, contrarieties, prior and poflerior, and every thing 
of this kind, proceed from a mod prolific and never-failing caufe of all things, viz. a duad of 
infinite power (fymbolically called chaos by Orpheus and Hefiod), and are imparted to vifible 
and fenfible natures ; fo that neither is there a nature fubfifting between impartible and par¬ 
tible eflences, fuch as foul; nor fo abftra£ted from all things by tranfcendency of eflence ; nor 
fb abje£t, by fubfifting at the extremity of fenfible effects, which is not diftinguifhed by thefe. 
fpecies. 

Hence Plato, in the Sophifta, inveftigating the genera of being, which pervade through all 
things, enumerates famenefs and difference, eflence, permanency and motion. The natural 
philofopher and the mathematician ufe thefe genera as things credible (irtreimxot ); but the firft 
philofopher employs them fcientifically and intelle&ually. Whence Ariftotle alfo, in the ninth 
book of this work, difcourfes concerning all thefe, and latently fhows>that it is the province of 
a wife man to have a fcientific knowledge of thefe. For, if one who is ikilled in his diale£tic 
difcourfes probably of thefe, as he aflkrts here, and in his Topics, who hut the firft philofo* 
pher, or the wife man, will confider. them fcientifically ? 

Should it be afleed, why Plato among thefe genera enumerates motion and permanency, but 
Ariftotle omits to mention them ; it may be replied, that Plato, indeed, knowing that motion 
and permanency were contained in the amplitude of divine and human affairs, neceffarily enu-r 
merates thefe in the genera of beings ; but Ariftotle, who thought that motion and permanency 
alone pertained to natural bodies, was very confidently of opinion, that the peculiarity of thefe 
genera fliould not be extended to all beings. 

And 
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And again, whether genera are princ’ples and elements*, or thofe things* 
which are inherent in a thing, and into which it is divided. And if this is" 

** Two things arc here propofed by Ariftotle : one, if the genera of things ought to be called* 
principles and elements *, principles, indeed, as caufes, but elements, as having a greater fimpli- 
city of fubfiftence, becaufe definition is at lad refolved into thefe : or, whether thofe things 
which are inherent in any being, into which it is divided, and which are properly confidered' 
as belonging to it, ought to be thus denominated. 

But the fecond objeCt of inquiry is, whether, though it fliould be granted that the genera of' 
things are principles, and not the things into which any being may be divided,—whether, I fay, 
fuch as are more comprehenfive, and are extended to a greater multitude of things, ought to be 
called'principles and elements, or rather fuch things as are proximately predicated ; as, for in- 
ftance, of Socrates, whether the principle is animal or man. 

In anfwer to the firft queftion, it is neceffary to afk, what principles are here the objeCts of 
inquiry ? For,if they are the material or the formal, fuch things as are inherent are principles;. 
but, if they are the effective or the final, genera themfelves are principles; not, indeed, 
tfiofe genera which are of pofterior origin, for thefe fubfift in effeCts themfelves. Thus, for 
iuftance, in Socrates,, both man and animal are contained; which can neither be the effeCtitfc 
nor final principles of man, fince they are parts of his apparent effence, and, in confe-* 
quence of being indigent of a fubjeCt, have not a feparate energy. But, if there are any 
genera prior to particulars (as we (hall fully evince there are in the notes to the thirteenth/ 
book), which are the caufes of fenfibles, which are beheld in the productive principles of the - 
nature inherent in the mundane wholes, and which ftill prior to this fhine in the forms of the 
mundane foul, and in the intellect of the artificer of the univerfe, thefe may be defervedly 
called the caufes of fenfibles. But, in thefe* the final caufe is to be afligned together with the 
effective, becaufe it appears more manifestly in thefe* as being eftabliftied in the veftibule of 
the good itfelf. 

The anfwer to the fecond inquiry is more manifeft. For* if we confider genera and fpecies * 
as things of pofterior origin, i. e . as merely fubfifting in the phantafy by an abftraCtion from . 
fenfibles; thofe genera which are more proximate to the fubftances called firft, or, in other 
words, to corporeal fubftances, will be more eminently fubftances, and on this account will * 
partake more of the nature of principles than thofe which are lefs fubftantiai by being more 
remote from fenfibles. But, if we confider genera and fpecies properly fo called, and which . 
are the effective principles of particulars, both natural and demiurgic, it is manifeft that, among 
thefe* that which is more comprehenfive, and which extends itfelf to a greater multitude, is . 
a-more divine caufe,,fince without this nothing can poffefe either effence or energy.. 

Manifeft figns of thefe things are exhibited by logical genera and fpecies^ For, of whatever. 
fpecies is predicated, of that alfo genus is predicated : but the converfe is not true. Genus,, 
therefore, is more comprehenfive than fpecies. Thus, of whatever the fpecies man is predi¬ 
cated, of that alfo animal is predicated; but man is not predicated of whatever animal is pre¬ 
dicated. By transferring, therefore, predication of any particular to production, or, in other. 
words, conGdering predication to be the image of caufal energy, we (hall pafs from images to 
true genera and fpecies, and fpeculate their mutual connection, their tranfcendency and fubjec- 
tion, and the diguity which they poffefs as the producing caufes of things, 
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the cafe with genera, whether they are fuch things as are predicated the laft 
of all of individuals, or fuch things as are fitft j as, for infiance, whether 
animal or man is a principle, .and is more a principle than that which is an 
individual. But it is efpecially requisite to inquire, and ferioujly conftder *, 
whether there is any eflential caufe befides matter, or not, and whether this 
is feparate, or not : likewife, whether it is one, or if there are many fuch 
caufes; and whether there is any thing befides a collected whole f, or that 
which is a compofite (but I mean by a .colle&ed whole, when any thing 
is predicated of matter) j or whether there is nothing befides: or whether this 
is the cafe with fome things, and not with others j and, if this be the cafe, 
what kind of beings thefe are. 

Further ftiH, with refpeft to principles, whether they are bounded in num¬ 
ber or fpecies viz. whether this is the cafe both with principles fubfifting 

• The antient natural philofophers confined themfelves to the fpeculation of matter alone, 
and called the, principle of things water, or air,.or fire 4 but others beheld indeed an efie&nre 
1 caufe, but fuch a one. as is infeparable fsom matter, as the Stoics, and others of greater antiquity. 
Others again atfmitted.a caufe feparate from nature, as both Ariftotle and Plato.; the former of 
whom openly admits*that this caufe is the ohje& of defire to all things ; and, latently, that it it 
aUo the generative principle of the univerfe, as we have fliown in the Introdu&ion to this work* 
But Plato openly alcrihes to it both thefc prerogatives. This being the cafe, Ariftotle very pro¬ 
perly inquires,.which of thefe opinions is the more true: and it is evident that it mud be the 
latter, which was adopted by him and Plato. But, when he again inquires whether there is one 
.feparate caufe, or many; we reply, that there is both one and many, the many being co-ordi?- 
natedto the one, and extended to it, as. to the proper objeQ of defire, as Ariftotle alfo (hows i* 
.the : twelfth book of this work. 

+ Ariftotle here inquires whether, befides that which is compofite and fpecific, there are uni- 
.verfals, and eflential fpecies; and if there are ideas of all things natural, artificial, beautiful, 
ibafc, good, evil, perfect, and imperfeG : or whether there are ideas of feme, of thefe, but not 
of others ; and, if this be the cafe, of .which there arc ideas, and of which not. 

To this we (hall at prefent briefly reply, that there are no ideas of things bafe, imperfe£^ 
and evil; for thefe fubfift in the ultimate progreflions of nature, and this, becaufe partial 
fouls, fuch as ours, are unable to vanquilh the infinity of matter. Yet there are fabri- 
-cative forms of effences naturally permanent, in the fame manner as there arc of .things artifi¬ 
cial in art. That there arc forms, indeed, of things artificial, Ariftotle openly admits, aflerting 
an many places, that the material is perfedled from the immaterial houfe,.as in the fixth book of 
^this work: and that he alfo occultly admits that there are exemplars of things which perpe¬ 
tually fubfift according to nature, we have (hown in the Introdudion. 

X Ariftotle admits, indeed, that principles are bounded; but he doubts whether they are 
Bounded in number, in the fame manner, for inftance, as the four elements ; for thefe are four in 
number ; and therefore .body is.not produced from air and fire. Amply, but from mundane fire 
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in reafons (formal caufes), and thofe which fubfift in a fubjeft; and r whether 
there are the fame or different principles of things corruptible and incorrup¬ 
tible *. . Again, whether all principles are incorruptible, or whether the 
principles of things corruptible are themfelves corruptible. Further ftill, that 
which is the mod difficult of all, and poffeffes the greateft ambiguityf, is, 

whether 

and air, as fubfifting in the fublunary region. Or whether the principles of things are 
firft bounded in fpecies, in the fame manner as the twenty-four elements of fpeech; for that 
thefe are bounded in fpecies, and not in number, is manifeft from hence, that the whole of the 
letter a is in many fyilables, and that one part of it is not in the fyllable ba> and another part in 
the fyllable fa ; as air with one part of itfelf conftitutes this body, agd with another part of 
itfelf a different body. He inquires, therefore, whether principles are bounded in number or 
fpecies. To this we reply, that, if they are bounded in number, they are alfo bounded in 
fpecies 5 but it is evident that, if they are bounded in fpecies, it does not follow that they are 
altogether bounded in number. For the twenty-four letters of the alphabet are bounded in 
fpecies, but are indefinite as to their number. 

• Thefe things feem to be propofed as two obje£h of inquiry, viz. whether there are the 
feme principles of things corruptible, and of things incorruptible. For, if there are the fame* 
in what manner do they make thefe things to be incorruptible, but thofe corruptible ? But,, 
if different, whether are thefe incorruptible, but thofe corruptible ? 

But, in whatever manner the divifion may be made, we reply, that the principles of things • 
incorruptible are entirely the principles of every kind of beings \ for the prolific and infinite 
energy of fuch principles can never be circumfcribod. But the principles of things corruptible * 
are not all of them the principles of incorrupdbles. Hence, the proximate principles of corrupt 
tibles are not the principles of any thing elfe. Yet neither are all thefe principles corruptible. 
For the circulation of the heavens is attended, according to Ariftotle, with an effe&ive caufe, , 
yet it is not corruptible. 

There are alfo other incorruptible as well as corruptible caufes of generated natures5 for, if,. 
as Arifiotle afferts, man and the fun generate man, it is manifeft that man has both a corrup¬ 
tible and incorruptible caufe. The fame alfo takes place in horfe, dog, and every fublunary 
fpecies; for each of thefe has a partial and an univerfal caufe: but that principles which are 
more univerfal Ihould be corrupted, is the molt of all things impoflible ', for they can never be 
generated from any thing, nor can other things be generated from them. 

Thefe things are not only rightly afferted by the divine Plato, but alfo by Ariftotle: for, in 
the twelfth book of thi3 work, he introduces the principles of things eternal, as feparate and 
immaterial forms, and as the obje&s of defire to all things, and fays, that there are certain 
eternal principles of things corruptible. In the next place, he frequently, and in what follows, 
generoufly (hows that generation would not be, unlefs there was fome eternal caufe of it. 

f It is evident here, that Ariftotle did not confider the Opinions of the antients refpedKfcg 
principles to be defpicable 5 but, on the contrary, that he thought they deferved much attCtitkfa. 

\Ve fay, therefore, that all things would not define the firft being, tralcfo they derived their 
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..whether the one and being are, as the Pythagoreans and Plato fay, nothing elfe 
^ than the eflence of beings ; or this is not the cafe, but fomething elfe is the fub- 
t jedt, as friendfhip, according to Empedocles, but according to others fire, or 
,-water, or ain And again, whether principles are things univerfal *, or have a 
' fubfiftence 

perfection from thence ; and that, as they eternally depend on this, they alfo eternally from 
; this receive their Being. Hence, if thejirft being is defirable to ?11 things, , and is the caufe of 
being to all, it produces from itfelf both true beings and intelligible fpecies. But as this firft 
being, though the principle of all things, is after a manner cc-ordinated with multitude, and 
. therefore has a certain alliance with it* hence, prior to this firjl being, it is requifite to confider 
a fuper-effential one,.ineffably abftra£ted from all beings in fimplicity and excellency, and which, 
though it cannot be propeily denominated, yet iray be more properly called the one than any 
thing elfe, becaufe it is the fource of union to all beings, that is, of affimilation to itfelf. The 
Pythagoreans, therefore, receffanly placed the one and being at the fummit of the whole of 
. things; this imparting the .caufe of unity and of all good to beings themfelves, but the other the 
proper principle of being to other fpecies. 

Empedocles too, by friendfhip, appears to fignify nothing elfe than that one which is co-ordi¬ 
nated with the indefinite duad ; fo that friendjhip and firife with him are the fame as the one 
and the duad of the Pythagoreans, or the bound and infinity of Plato. From thefe two Empe¬ 
docles produces the firft being, all intelligibles, and the fenfible univerfe. For, if friendfhip, ac¬ 
cording to this philofopher, is the caufe of union to the intelle&ual fphere which fubfifts after 
the one ; but ftrife is the caufe of multiplication, diverfity, and prolific progreflion ; is it not 
evident that friendjhip is with him analogous to the above-mentioned co-ordinated one, but 
firife to the indefinite duad ? For, as Empedocles was a Pythagorasan, how can it be fuppofed 
that he would adulterate the Orphic or the Pythagoric principles ? 

But if Thales called water the one and being, but fome other dignified air or fire with thefe 
. appellations, fuch opinions have been reprobated by many of the antients, and efpecially by 
; the demoniacal Ariftotle. 

* Principles, properly fo called, are to be confidered as fubfifting above univerfal genera and 
fpecies, and much more above particulars; for thus they truly fubfift: 

In matter particulars are confidered ; but in nature and foul the universal generated caufes 
of fenfibles pre-exift: nature, indeed, pofleffing the moft fpecial fpecies, from which fhe proxi- 
mately generates things material and particulars; but foul previoufly afluming thefe, and, prior 
to thefe, more univerfal reafons, through which dividing genera themfelves, and again uniting 
the multitude of her reafons, fhe confiders all things by an afeending and defeending progreflion, 
and operates according to a divifive, analytic, and definitive energy. But above thefe are 
placed fabricative or demiurgic fpecies, and above thefe again the principles of thofe mighty 
wholes, the mundane fpheres. And thus much in anfwer to the firft inquiry. 

To the fecond queftion we reply, that a fubfiftence in capacity muft be entirely excluded from 
principles properly fo called. For fuch. a fubfiftence is imperfe&, -unprolific, and more adapted 
,£0 matter. But to thefe a fubfiftence in energy rather belongs, except that fome of them cap- 
jpot be laid, to be iajsnergy, hut are rather energy itfelf. But . the principle of a}l things (if (it be 
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fubfiftence like particulars; and whether they fubfift in capacity or energy. 
Further ftill, whether they fubfift in any other manner than as things motive; 
for thefe things may afford matter for abundant doubt. And, befides all this, 
whether numbers, lengths, figures, and points are certain effences or not*: 
and if they are effences, whether they are feparated from fenfibles, or fubfift 
in them. For, refpefting all thefe particulars , it is not only difficult to difcover 
the truth , but neither is it eafy to doubt well in a rational manner. 


CHAP. II. 

In the firft place, therefore, we muft inquire refpe&ing thofe things which 
we firft mentioned, whether it is the province of one or many fciences, to 
fpeculate all the genera of caufes : for how can it be the bufinefs of one 
fcience to know principles j~, fince they are not contrary to each other ? 

Befides, 

lawful fo to fpeafc) is not only above a fubGftence in capacity and a fubfiftence in energy, but is 
even above energy itfelf; for he is above being to which energy is fubordinate. 

To the third queftion we reply, that thofe principles are immoveable, which are the caufes of 
things eternal \ but that thofe are moved which fubfift among the caufes of things generated 
and corrupted, as the fun and the ethereal circulation. 

* To this we reply, that the effence of thefe is manifold: for, in the works of nature, any one 
may fee figure, number, phyfical fuperficies, and phyfical line and point. Thefe alfo fubfift in 
our phantafy and opinion, viz. continued quantity in imagination, and number in opinion ; the 
latter being more immaterial than the former \ and receive their perfe&ion from the eflential 
fpecies of the foul. 

Thefe obje&s, therefore, of imagination and opinion, participate indeed of effence, but 
are’not effences. They may, therefore, rather be reduced under quantity, or quality, or fome 
other predicament \ but the effential reafons of the foul, of which thefe are images, may be de* 
fervedly called effences. 

But he ^ho is able to fee the paradigms which fubfift in intelleft and intelligibles will per* 
ceive number, and figure, and. magnitude itfelf, there enumerated. 

t Ariftotle fyllpgifes as follows: Caufes different in fpecies are not contraries. Of things 
which differ in fpecies, and which are not contraries, there is not one fcience. There is not, 
therefore, one fcience of caufes. And in the fecond figure, caufes different in fpecies are not 
contraries. Things which are under one fcience, if they differ in fpecies, are contraries: 
caufes, therefore, are not under one fcience. 

It is plain, however, that Ariftotle is not ferious in what he now lays; fince the major pro* 
pofition is-altogether fa’fe. For it does not follow, that, if there is one fcience of contraries* 
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Be(ide9, TritH many beings all things are not prefent*. For, how is it 
poffible that the principle of motion, or nature of the good y can fubfift 

in 

there is not one of things not contrary ; nor that, if contraries are under one fcience, things 
which are under one fcience mutt be immediately contraries. Nor perhaps do caufes always 
differ in fpecies, as Aridotle himfelf obferves in the fccond of his Phyiics. u For,” fays he, 
u the end and the agent fometimes concur in fpecies.” 

* He again fyllogifes as follows: The fird and mod beautiful fciences are converfant with 
things immoveable. Sciences which are converfant with things immoveable by no means have 
a. knowledge of all caufes, becaufe in things immoveable there is neither the efficient nor the 
final caufe. The firfl, therefore, and mod beautiful fciences have by no means a knowledge 
of all caufes. 

Here, again, Aridotle aflumes the made; fince the major propofition is again- falfe. F6r, of 
fciences, let the fpeculative be the fird and the mod beautiful: but of thefe, natural philofophy* 
which is converfant with things moveable, mud not be placed in the fird rank, fincc mathema¬ 
tics rather, and the fird philofophy, are better than this. But why do not all thefe fciences 
confider the caufes of fenfibles ? Becaufe, it may be (aid, neither have immoveabres an effec¬ 
tive or final caufe. This, however, is far from being the cafe ; fince thefe alfo originate from 
a.principle, and do not proceed to beings from, chance. For every kind of being is either a 
principle, or from a principle. But multitude cannot be a principle; on this account, there¬ 
fore^ they will haye both an eff££live and a final caufe. For things immoveable both know 
and are known for the fake of gooch 

In the next place, that which was propofed from the fird is different from this inquiry e 
for it was not propofed to confider, whether, the caufe failing, there can be fcience of a thing, 
but whether, admitting the fubfidence of different caufes,. they are not confidered by one 
fcience, but by many ; and that they are not, is not at prefent proved. The oppolite, indeed, to 
this may be rather inferred : for, if all fciences which are converfant with things immoveable*, 
know all the caufes which are inexiftent in the fubjefts of their fpeculation, and defpife 
nothing which is inherent in them^ wifdom alfo will know all the caufes of being fo far as it. 
is being. 

In the third place, the reafoning of Aridotle endeavours to prove, that the mathematfcai 
fciences. have not a final caufe. However, he falfely affumes, that a fubfidence for the fake of 
fomething is the end of a&ion, but not of fpeculation 5 for there are not only ends of a£tion9* 
but, much more, of contemplations themfelves. Thus, we defire to contemplate for the fake of 
good, of an aflimilation to divinity, and of our true prefcrvation. But the end of a&ions is 
partial, and is not properly an end, fince it mud always refer to contemplation \ for the fake of 
which alone it fubfids, as is beautifully fhown by. Plotinus in his book on Contemplation, Nature,, 
and The One , and to my tranflatioa of which I refer the reader., But, if geometricians do not 
affign the end, when they demondrate things eflfcntially inherent in figures, it is by no means 
wonderful; for neither do they confider the fubjeft, whether it is, or is not; nor are they 
bufily employed about the end \ nor do they attend to any thing befides the effential properties 
<of figures or magnitudes. Compared, therefore, with the firft philofopher, they arc unfeien* 
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in things immoveable ? fince every thing which is eflentially and through its 
own nature good is an end; and fo is a caufe, becaufe other things are 
generated and fublift for its fake. But the end, and that for the fake of 
which a thing fubfifts, are the end of a certain a&ion. But all a&ions are 
accompanied with motion : hence, it is not poffible that in things immoveable 
there can be this principle, or a certain good itfelf. On this account alfo, in 
the mathematical fciences, nothing is evinced through this caufe, nor is any 
demonftration produced from it, becaufe it is better or worfe. But no one 
makes any mention whatever of any thing of this kind; fo that certain of the 
fophifts, fuch as Ariftippus, revile thefe fciences on this account. For in other 
arts, fays he, and even fuch as are fordid, as in the tedonic art and that of the 
currier, all things are aflerted on account of the better or the worfe j but the 
mathematical fciences do not pay any attention to things good and evil. 

But again, if there are many fciences of caufes, and each is converfant 
with a different caufe, which of thefe muft we affert to be that which we in- 
veftigate ? or, who, among thofe that poffefs thefe fciences, will have a fcien- 
tific knowledge of the thing inveftigated ? For it happens, that all the modes 
of caufes are prefent with the fame thing: Thus, for inftance, in a houfe, 
the caufe -whence motion is derived is art, and the builder; hut that for the 
fake of which it fubffts is the work; the matter is earth and ftones, and the 
form is the definition. From thofe things, therefore, which were formerly 
decided by us, viz. which of the fciences ought to be called Wifdom, it feemg 
reafonable, that each fhould be thus denominated: for that fcience which is 
the moft principal and the mod honourable, and which it is not juft other 
fciences that rank as fervants fhould contradict, is the fcience of the end and 

tifie; for, as their principles are hypothetical, and therefore not properly known ; and as the 
end and medium confift alfo from things which are unknown, by what contrivance, fays Plato, 
can a dedu&ion from thefe he called fcience ? That is, how can it be called fcience, according 
to the higheft and moft true fubfiftence of fcience ? But the firft philofopher beholds ia 
himfelf both tvby the circle is fuch a figure as it is defined to be, and what it imitates among 
true beings. He likewife fees what is the firft of figures, what their order, and whence they 
are at the fame time connected with the caufe of good. Laftly, thofe are to be derided who 
deny, that the mathematical fciences are the offspring of intellect, though they are converfant 
with the true conclufions of propositions producing fcience. For, whence is the truth derived 
which they contain ? Whence the order, which is at the fame time attended with an inde¬ 
scribable beauty ? Whence their power of opening and elevating the rational eye of the foul, 
if, by a much greater priority, they did not largely participate of intellectual good ? 
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the good * [and, as it appears, ought to be called wifdomf] j for the reft 
fubfift for the fake of this. 

But, fo far as wifdom is defined to be the fcience of firft caufes,.and of that 
which is efpecially the object of knowledge^, the fcience of effence may not 
unjuftly vindicate to itfelf the name of wifdom. For, fince the fame thing 
may be known in many ways, we fay, that he rather knows who knows a 
thing from its inherent properties, than he who knows from particulars which 
do not pertain to that thing. But, among thefe, one knows more than an¬ 
other ; and this is efpecially the cafe with him who perceives what a thing is, 
and not of him who apprehends the quantity or quality of a thing, or what 
it is naturally adapted to do or fuffer. Further flill, in other things alfo 

we 

* For other things are for the fake of this. For, fo far as wifdom poflefles this prerogative, 
that it is the principal and miftrefs of other fciences, there will be no other fcience than that 
which refpedts the end for the fake of which other things fubfift. For the end itfelf is digni¬ 
fied with a power which leads to other caufes \ Once thofe things for the fake of which alt 
things are produced preferve all things in the world, in a republic, in an army, and in each of 
us. But all things are produced for the fake of good and the end. 

f This part within the brackets is omitted in the printed Greek text; but is in the text of 
Alexander, and appears to be very properly inferted* 

% So far, fays he, as wifdom is converfant with the firft caufes, and with that which is moll 
eminently the obje& of fcientific knowledge, that fcience which moll eminently knows form- 
itfelf is wifdom. And in the end he adds, that his knowledge of-things furpafies that of all 
others, who knows them through their proper mediums: for fome one may have a certain 
knowledge of a thing through privation or negation, as is the cafe with him who knows that & 
point is impartible, and that a divine nature is immortal} but he has a fuperior knowledge of 
thefe, who knows them afErmatively, and through thofe things which they effentially contain * 
as, for inftance, that a point is the extreme of a line, and a divine nature an eternal being, 
fufficient to itfelf, good, and the caufc of things eternal. But he has a flill fuperior knowledge 
of thefe, who cannot indeed fpeak refpe&ing the quality or quantity of things, their energies or 
participated properties (for all thefe are pofterior to effence, and the fecond things from it), but 
is able to point out the effence of a fubje& itfelf * for he who can cffeft this poffeffes the mod 
perfeft of all fciences. 

.§ Effences indeed are known by definitions j and hence the firft fcience is the definitive. 
But things effentially inherent are known by demonftration j and hence the fecond fcience is 
the demonftrative. But that fcience which confiders form itfelf, and at the fame time knows 
all thefe, is both definitive and demonftrative; definitive, indeed, effentially, becaufe this con- 
fifts in knowing the effence of a thing ; but demonftrative, becaufe he who affigns the'caufes of 
things, does not ceafe demonftrating till he. arrives at that which is effential. Thus, it is not 
fufficient to fay, that fire has a power of feparating the parts of bodies, but it is requifite to 
{how why it poffeffes this power *, and, till we recur to definition, and evince that the very 
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we then think that we know each of thofe things of which there are demon* 
ftrations, when we know what each is j as, for inftance, we then know what 
the fquaring of a right-lined figure is, when we know that it is the invention 
of a mean proportional; and in a fimilar manner, with refpedk to other 
things. But with refped to generations, adions, and all mutation, we then 
efpecially* know, when we know the principle of motion. This, however, ia 
another principle, and is oppofite to that which ranks as the end j fo that, to 
contemplate each of thefe caufes may appear to be the province of another, 
fcience *. 

With refped, however, to the principles of demonftration, it is doubtful 
whether the fpeculation of thefe is the province of one, or of many fciences: 
but I call the principles of demonftration thofe common opinions from which 
all men demonftrate +: fuch as, it is neceflary that every thing fhould be 

affirmed 

cflencc of fire confifts in this, we (hall not fpeak dcmonftratively. So that demonftration is* 
alone the province of him who has a knowledge of form : and this caufe which is afiumed 
from definition is the fir ft caufe ; not, indeed, according to aflignation [owroJb™], (for perhaps,, 
according to this, it is the laft), but it is naturally the firft, at which the demonftrator, when he* 
arrives, refts. Thus, why is a politician defirous that there ftiould be mufic and gymnaftic in a 
city ? That he may inftrud the citizens. Why does he inftrud them ? That he may make 
them fcientific. Why this ? Becaufe they are adapted to receive fcience. Why are they fo 
adapted ? Becaufe they are rational beings. And why rational beings ? Becaufe in this the 
Very eflence of human nature confifts. Here then we fee a knowledge from firft caufes; and* 
the definition of a thing is the belt caufe of demonftration. Thus, for inftance, why is the 
light eclipfed ? Becaufe it is obftru&ed by the earth: we have therefore a definition of a lunar 
eclipfe; for a lunar eclipfe is a privation of the light of the moon, on account of the obftruc- 
tion of the earth ; of which if you would form a demonftration, you have only to change the* 
pofition of the terms, as Ariftotle obferves in his laft Analytics. And again, to make a fquare 
equal to a given re&angle, is nothing more than the invention of a middle line : for, let one* 
fide of the redangle be equal to 9, and the other to 4, the area will be 36, the mean propor¬ 
tional between which is 6, the fide of the fquare required. 

# That is, becaufe the fcience which knows the caufe of a thing is wifdom, it is not thet 
bufinefs of many fciences to confider caufe, but this is alone the province of one fcience- 

+ Ariftotle here afFcrts, that demonftrative principles are common conceptions, conGdered as 
not difpofing or exciting us to a&ion: for all things defire their proper end, from a common 
conception, which when men are not able to obtain by their own exertions, they fly to a divine 
nature for afliftance; by which being moved, as Ariftotle alfo* fays, they naturally defire to 
know* Thefe, therefore, are only demonftrative principles, fo far as they are ufed by demon- 
ftrations j but they poflefs a knowledge more manifeft than the things which are demonftrated 
by them. One of thefe axioms, viz. that it is impoffible for the fame thing to be and not to 
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affirmed or denied; and, it is impoflible for a thing at the fame time to he and 
not to beand fuch other proportions as are of a fimilar nature. Whether, 
therefore, is there one or a different fcience of thefe and of effence ? And if 
there is one, whether or not muft we denominate it that fcience which we 
now inveftigate ? It is not, therefore, rational to fuppofe, that there isvone ? 

fcience of thefe*:: for, why is it more the province of geometry than of any 
other fcience to fpeculate concerning thefe ? If, therefore, k is in a limiiar 
manner; the province of any fcience whatever, but it cannot be the province 
.of all the fciences, as neither is it the peculiarity of the reft, fo neither does it 
belong to that fcience which knows the effences of things, to know the prin¬ 
ciples of dernonftratien. And, at the fame time, how will it be the fcience of 
•thefe f ? For.wenow alfo know what each of thefe is. Other arts, therefore, 

ufe 

*be, is defervedly placed by Ariftotle at the fummit of fcience^ but with refpe£t to that other 
i*o lefs important axiom, that every thing muft be either affirmatively or negatively fignified, it 
ipuft be obfervcd, that injbeings and things comprehenfible by fcience, it is neceflary that every 
thing fliould be affirmed or denied: but if there be a fupereffential nature, as the principle of 
things is fliown to be by the Pathagorseans, and by Plato in the Parmenides and Republic * and if 
(as is the cafe) it has neither a name nor fcience, but is ineffable* why is it neceflary that thu 
fhould receive either affirmation or negation* about which all difcourfe is falfe ? 

But fince Ariftotle fays, 4( and whatever other propofitions there may be of this kind,* we 
may add the axiom jvhich aflerts, that every thing deftrable is good ; alfo, that neither nature, nor, 
by a much ftronger.reafon, divinity, does any thing in vain ; that no fubjtancc is produced from non¬ 
entity, nor refolved into non-entity % and befidcs thefe, the axioms of geometry, arithmetic, and the 
other fciences, all which are alone confidered by him who has a knowledge of caufes. 

* Ariftotle <<now apparently endeavours to prove, that the fame fcience does not know 
effences and axioms ; but that his endeavours here are not real, but pretended, will be evident* 
from examining his reafoning. 

vWifdom, indeed, which proximately receives demonftrative principles from intelleft, fpecu- 
ktes them from on high, in a manner Superior to the difeurfive energy of -demonftration, and 
.confiders their truth, order, and progreffion from intellect. But it muft here be obferved, that 
though axioms rank among things frrft with refpeft to demonftration, they are not Amply firft 
according to nature * for the firft philofopher who Speculates and knows being itfelf, will de- 
qnonftrate their truth, though they are indemonftrable by the particular fcience by which 
they are employed. How then can the firft philofopher be Said to confider axioms in the fame 
light as thofe who are (killed in other fciences ? or how, if this be not admitted , will the para- 
logifm ever take place^ to which the conclufion tends ? 

f Ariftotle, in his reafoning in this place, is evidently not Serious; For he infers, that, if 
|he principles of demonftration are knowable, they are alfo demonftrable j and that, if demon- 
rApblcj they have onc fubje&, as numbers, which, being the objects of demonftration, have one 
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ufe thefe as things known to them. But if there is a demonftrative fcience 
refpeCting them, it will be requifite there Ihould be fome fubjedk genus, and. 
that fome of them fliould be participated properties, and others axioms. For 
it is impoffible that there can be demonftration of all things ; fince it is ne”- 
ceflary that demonftration fhould confift from certain things, be employed? 
about a certain thing, and be of certain things. Hence it happens, that there' 
is one particular genus of all things that are demonftrated; for all demons 
ftrative fciences ufe axioms. 

But if the fcience of eflence is different from the fcience refpe&ing thefe* 
which of them is the more principal, and naturally prior *? for, univerfally,. 
and in the moft eminent degree, axioms are the principles of all things. But*, 
if it is not the province of a philofopher, to whom does it belong, to con¬ 
template the truth and falfehood about thefe ? And, in fhort, whether is- 

fubjeCt, of which the odd and the even are paffions, together with the numbers formed by the- 
conjunction and multiplication of thefe. But it is falfe,.that axioms, if knowable, are alfo de¬ 
monftrable ; and it h likewife falfe, that, if demonftrable, they have a fubjcCt : for things them* 
felves are faid to be demonftrable in one way, and definitions and propofitions in another. But 
if axioms have a fubjeCt, participated properties alfo and axioms will be apparent about them: 
hence there will be axioms of axioms. This abfurdity is not noticed by Ariftotle, but is entirely, 
confequent to what he fays. It alfo follows, that axioms, if they depend on other axioms,.are 
not axioms j for, in this cafe, we Qiould not be hindered from an infinite progtefiion ( axioms 
being indigent of axioms to infinity. However, though axioms are not properly demonftrable,, 
yet they are knowable by the firft feience, which is converfant with immediate propoGtions, and 
'which, together with the oti, or that a thing it, comprehends alfo the diori, or why it is, as proxi* 
anately proceeding from intellect, which it evolves, divides, and pervades. Nor, if axioms were 
demonftrable, does it follow, that they would have one fubjeft, fince they have an orderly fubr 
Alienee, and an intellectual elevation. 

. * If the fame perfon does not know the principles of things and of demonftrations, but this- 
» the province of different perfons, each of them will be imperfeCl; the one not knowing 
how to demonftrate, and the other embracing empty fyllogifms, as being ignorant of the nature 
*f things. Great indeed is the dignity of that fcience which confiders the moll comprehend 
five demonftrative principles of all things ; and what clfc but a wife man can the pofleflor of 
this fcience be called ? This mailer fcience was denominated by Plato dtaUBic , and by Ari* 
ftotle the firji philofophy. 

I only add, that this firft philofophy, which is converfant with being fo far as being, imitates 
intellect, in which intelleClion is not feparated from intelligible. It is afiimilated indeed to - 
intelleCtion by a knowledge of axioms, but to intelligible through the fpeculation of Being', 
itfelf. But, if it were deficient in either, it would be an imitation of intellect, either polfelfing 
intelle£tion without the intelligible, or intelligible without intellect} which, is the fame thing 
as to imitate intellect deftitute of intellect. 
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there one fcience of all effences,'or many fciences*? If, therefore, there is 
not one fcience f, what kind of effence mull we eftabliQx as the objedt of this 
wifdom ? But it is not rational to fuppofe, that there is one fcience of all 
effences ; for there will alfo be one demonftrative fcience of all effential acci¬ 
dents %; fince every demonftrative fcience fpeculates, from common opinions, 
effential accidents about a certain fubjedt. It is the bufinefs, therefore, of the 
fame fcience, to fpeculate, from the fame opinions, effential accidents about 
the fame genus : for the confideration of the oti, or, that a thing is, is the 
province of one fcience ; and it i6 likewife the employment of one lcience to 
fpeculate the particulars from which a thing confifts, whether it is the fame or 
a different fcience; fo that the like will take place with refpedt to accidents^ 
whether thefe fciences contemplate them, or one of thefe. Further ftill, 
whether the fpeculation is alone refpedlitag effences, or alfo refpedting things 
accidental to thefe. But my meaning is; if, for inftance, a folid is a certain 
effence, and lines and planes, whether it is the province of the fame or of 
another fcience to know thefe, and things accidental about each genus ; for, 
if it is the province of the fame fcience, it will be a certain demonftrative 
fcience, and the fcience of effence. But demonftration does not appear to be 
employed about the formal caufe: but if it is the province of another fcience, 
what fcience will that be which fpeculates the accidents about effence ? for, 

to aflign this h very difficult. 

» 

# Ariftotle here inquires, if there will be one fcience about every effence, both intelligible 
and fenfible ; and, if there is any middle nature, or more than one, between thefe, whether 
fciences alfo will be multiplied according to the diverfities of effences. In anfwer to this in¬ 
quiry, it may be mod truly faid, that there is one fcience which is fupreme, and many proxi¬ 
mate fciences ; that there is one, indeed, which confiders being fo far as being, and many 
among which the parts of being are diflributed, and which are converfant with thefe parts in a 
different manner from the mafter fcience, and do not confider them fo far as beings. 

+ One fcience, indeed, efpecially fpeculates all beings. But if different fciences are conver¬ 
fant with different orders of being, it is by no means obfeure, that the fcience which is em¬ 
ployed about firft and intelligible effences is the firft of fciences. Whence, though it confiders 
every being fo far as being, it defires to energize principally about the intelligible. 

% Why is this abfurd ? For, if there are many demonftrative fciences, as geometry, aftro- 
noipy, arithmetic, and many others; yet, prior to all thefe, there is one w hich confiders that 
which is effentially accidental to being, fo far as being. This Ariftotle himfelf more clearly 
afferts in the fourth book of this work : for arithmetic demouftrates things effentially inherent 
in numbers; and geometry things effentially• inherent in figures. But one demonftrative 
fcience, i. e . the firft philofophy, demonftrates things effentially inherent in every being, not fo 
far as it poffeffes quality or quantity, but fo far as it is being. 

Further 
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Further ftill: whether mull we fay, that there are alone fenfible eflences, 
or others befides thefe ? And whether is there one genus, or many genera 
of eflences, according to the opinion of thofe who fay that there are forms 
and natures fubfifting between forms and things fenfible, about which, ac¬ 
cording to them, the mathematical fciences are converfant ? In what manner, 
therefore, we affert that forms are caufes and eflences fubfifting by them- 
felves, has been related by us in our firft difcourfes refpedting them * : but as 
the confideration of them is attended with abundant difficulty^, it is no lefs 
abfurd to fay, that there are certain natures befides thofe which are in the 
heavens, and that thefe are the fame with fenfibles, except that the former 
are eternal, but the latter corruptible. For they fay, that there are man itfelf, 
and horfe itfelf, and health itfelf; but they do not affert any thing elfe re- 
fpe&ing thefe: and in this refpedt they a6t fimilar to thofe who acknow¬ 
ledge indeed that there are gods, but that they poftefs a human form ; for, 
neither do the latter of thefe make any thing elfe than eternal men, nor do 
the former make ideas to be at all different from eternal fenfible natures. 

Again, if any one, befides forms and things fenfible, places things between 
thefe, it will be attended with many doubts: for it is evident, that in a fimi- 
lar manner there wHl be lines, and each of the other genera, befides thofe 

* He here refers us to what is aflerted in the firft book, or greater a. Hence, fays Sy- 
rlanus, thofe are to be derided who confider that book as fpurious. 

f To this we reply, that thofe divine men confidered ideas, of which they were fuch ftre- 
nuous affertors, as differing in all things from fenfible forms: for they viewed the former ag 
divine eflences, impartible, felf-fubfiftent, as the fabricative caufes of mundane natures, and as 
poffefling a perpetual uniformity of fubfiftence ; but the latter, as fuftaining every kind of mu¬ 
tation, as perpetually flowing, and converfant with the circulations of time. But that Ariftotle 
is not ferious in what he here afferts, is evident from hence: for it is by no means true, that 
man in this terreftrial region differs only in the privation of eternity from man in the in¬ 
telligible world, or, in other words, the regions of divine intellect: for mortal is inherent in 
the definition of terreftrial man ; and Ariftotle, in this very work, manifeftly demonftrates, that 
things in which the mortal and corruptible are inherent, poffefs thefe, not from accident, but 
effentially* fo that man, being effentially mortal, is incapable of becoming the fame with man 
in the intelligible world, by the acceflion of eternity. 

Syrianus here juftly obferves, that it is wonderful how readily Alexander approves this 
affertion of Ariftotle, without perceiving that what the philofopher advances is erroneous. He 
adds, that he cannot think that men who were fo well (killed in the art of reafoning, ferioufly 
oppofed the do&rine of ideas: becaufe, fays he, they do not injure the divine dogmas of Plato* 
as neither do the arrows difeharged by the Thracians reach the ethereal gods. 

I that 
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that art feftfible * : fo that* fincc aftronomy is one of thefe, there will alfo be 
another heaven befides the fenfiblc heaven, another fun and moon* and* in a 
limilar manner* the other natures which the heavens contain. Though* how 
is it poffibfe to believe that there are fuch things as thefe f ? For, neither i» 
it rational to fuppofe* that this ideal heaven is immoveable* and it is entirely 
impoffible that it fhould be moveable. A fmrilar confequence will enfue re- 
fpe&ing thofe objedis about which the optic X fcience is employed* and like- 

wife 

# And where is the abfurdity that thefe (hould be intelligible, dianoetic, and fenfible ? Is it 
not indeed neceffary, that there (hould be in the artificer of the univerfe a fabricative caufe of 
the heavens ami the fun ? and that in the divine fouls of the ftars there (hould be a truer heaven 
and a truer fun than the apparent ? or, in other words, that in thefe they (hould fubfift without 
dimenfion in immaterial perfe&ion ? And are not the fenfible heaven and fun the receptacles of 
thefe ? What alfo, is it to be fuppofed, can be the meaning of Plato, when in the Thedetetu* 
be fpeaks of the Coryphteati philofopher aftronomiaing above the heavens? and again* when, 
in the Phsedrus, he foys that there are many bleficd Yifioas and progreffions within the heavens* 
which are obje&s of admiration to the genus of the bleffed gods ? for it is evident, that he 
cannot here mean the corporeal heavens * fince body, however exalted, can never be the objedb 
of felicitous contemplation to a divine nature- There are, therefore, ftars above the heavens, or 
rather intelligible lives of the ftars* whole uneonfufed union* never-failing communication, and 
conjunction- with intelligible effenees, k is the bufinefa of Ariftotks wife man to contemplate^ 
There is alfo an intelligible heaven befides this, which is the obje& of fenfe, the vifion of 
whofe divinely-fplendid fpe&ades gives beatitude to mundane divine natures; fo that it is very 
properly faid* that, befides intelligible and fenfible fines, there are certain lines which have a 
• middle fubfiftence, that is, which fubfift in foul according to a dianoetic charafleriftic. There 
are alfo other heavens and other funs, intelligible, intellectual, and dianoetic : for, as the divine 
Plato fays* the artificer of the univerfe, placing intellect in foul, and foul in body* caufed the 
whole mundane animal to become intelligent and animated. Every thing, therefore, which is 
beheld in the apparent heavens fenfibly and with dimenfion, fubfifts, in immaterial and produce 
tive powers, according to the nature of foul * but, in forms in the higheft degree impartible 
and intelligible, according to intelleft. ' 

f Ariftotle admits, that there muft be an immoveable caufe of things which are moved, but iu 
adverfe to its being denominated after the fame manner with its effe&s. But it is neceffary, as 
Syrianus juftly obferves, to advert to the method adopted by theologifts, among whom the pro- 
greflions are celebrated of many heavens, many fens, and many other particulars* at the 
fame time carefully remembering, that thefe heavens and funs have an incorporeal fubfiftence, 
and, that their progreffions fignify their becoming ineffably unfolded into light, from the 
ineffable principle of things. 

But neither is it altogether impoffible, that there (hould be a moveable caufe of things which 
are moved, unlefs we confine the term motion to corporeal natures. But who will not admit, 
that true beings poffefs a fabricative and intelle&ual motion ? 

t That Ariftotle is not ferious in what he here afferts muft be granted, unlefs we are willing 

to 
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wife with refped to harmonics in mathematics: for it isimpoffible that tliefe 
ftould have a fubfiftence different from fenfibles, through the fame caufes; 
for, if there are fenfibles and fenfes which have a middle fubfiftence, it is evi^ 
dent that there will alfo be animals fubfifting between them and things cor¬ 
ruptible. But it may alfo be doubted, about what kind of beings it is requi-' 
fite to inveftigate thefe fciences *. For, if geodxfia f differs in this only from 

geometry, 

to believe that he adopts confequences abfurd, and indeed impoftible. For, as he admits that 
we have another eye befides that of fenfe, it muft have a power perceptive of thofe fpecies 
which are the proper objefts of its vifion. For, if the univerfals which are beheld by the intel¬ 
lectual eye are merely things abftraCted from fenfible objects, and therefore of an origin pofte- 
rior to fenfibles themfelves, things which have no real fubfiftence will be the fpeCtacles of 
intellect. Will not, therefore, that moft excellent part of us, intellect, be more unhappy than 
the fenfible eye, fince this is co-ordinated to beings ; or, in other words, contemplates objeCts 
which have the fame reality of fubfiftence with itfelf 5 while, on the contrary, intellect will be 
the fpeCtator of delufion and non-entity? But if this is abfurd, and we have an intellectual 
eye endued with a vifive power, there muft be forms conjoined with this power, immoveable 
indeed according to corporeal motion, but moved with intellectual energy. May we not alfo 
afk, if there is no fpeCtator of thofe harmonic reafons which' divinity inferted in foul prior to 
the apparent order of things ? According to Homer, all the mundane gods partake of the 
mufes, and of the harmony proceeding from them : 

■■■■ ■ ■ ■ of the inu/es full 

With beauteous voice alternately who Gng. 

There muft, therefore, be another harmony befides that which ia fenfible. Since too, according 
to Ariftotie, there is one co-ordination of intelligible fpecies to the firft good (fee the end of 
the twelfth book), muft there nothin fuch an arrangement he the moft beautiful and divine 
harmony ? The firft philofophcr, contemplating this harmony, is converfant with a melody 
ineffably more admirable than that which is produced by fenfible mufic. 

♦ It is indeed truly dubious, what fetences are the greateft exemplars of fenfibles. Yet wo 
may reply in anfwer to the doubt, that thofe fciences which are employed about the immaterial 
exemplars of fenfibles, are more immaterial than thofe which are conversant with natural fpe- 
cies, or reafons, or natural numbers* 

f But geodaefia does not alone differ in this from geometry. But the difference confifts in 
this, that the former regards the indigence of human nature, and the advantage of mortal life, 
and is bufied with manual operation, without paying any attention to the fpeculation of real 
being; but the latter feparates the foul from fenfibles, purifies its intellectual eye, and brings it 
by a circular progreffion as it were to intelleClual vifion, removing it from the more grofs and 
figured compofitioo of material natures. What then follows from this? That there muft be 
another medicinal art, befides that which is divine and that which is converfant with mortal 
bodies. For, let there be a divine caufe of this art, or, in other words, an idea in the intellect 
of divinity, called by the antients Efculapius, which caufe or idea imparts to the firft beings an 
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geometry, that the former of thefe is converfant with things whicli we per¬ 
ceive, but the latter with things which are not fenfible ; it is evident, that, be- 
frdes the medicinal fcience, there will be a certain fcience between medicine 
itfelf, and the medicine which fubfifts among us. But how is this poflible ? 
for there will alfo be certain falubrious things, befides fuch as are fenfible, and 
the falubrious itfelf. And, at the fame time, neither is this true, that geo- 
daefia * is converfant with fenfible and corruptible magnitudes: for, thefe 
being corrupted, it alfo will be corrupted. But neither will aftronomy be 
converfant with fenfible magnitudes f,. nor with this vifible heaven. For 

neither 

eternally according meafure, but to middle and lad natures communicates this meafure when 
they are capable of receiving it \ let there be alfo a mortal phyfician who takes care of mortal 
bodies;—muft not, therefore, things.which arefo diftant from each-other he joined together by 
fome common boundaries ? And is it not neccflary to confider this- art as having a middle 
fubfiftencc in the daemoniacal and heroic, orders* and in fouls liberated from a mortal life? 
And why may npt philofophy, which purifies from the paflions^be placed as a medium between, 
divine juftice, which is the medicine of all mundane depravity, and human medicine, which 
is alone employed in taking care of generated and corruptible bodies ? We may therefore 
fey, that thofe arts which contribute to the indigence of the mortal life proceed from the pro¬ 
lific power of foul, on account of its-fubfiftence between intellect and a corporeal nature* 
Thefe arts, however, mud be confidered as having an analogous fubfiftence in divine natures ^ 
and hence antient theologifts aferibe the fabrication of arms to the Cyclops and Vulcan, and* 
the art of weaving to Minerva and Proferpine. 

* What neceffity is there*, that the arts of things corruptible fliould be corrupted with the 
corruptible things themfelves ? For, this is juft as if it ftiould be faid that the definitions of 
things corruptible are corrupted'with the periftiable natures. But, as the fpecies are preferred, 
though the individuals are mortal, it is neceflary that definition alfo ftiould be preferred. 

f The aftronomer confiders the fenfible heavens, but he does this as pofleflTng certain uni- 
verfal reafons which are the images of thofe forms by which the heavens were fabricated ; and,. 
in confequence of conjoining thefe immaterial and univerfel reafons with the phenomena, he 
exhibits things-efientially inherent in the celcftial orbs.. But obferve*. that the heavens them* 
felves, though full of life and a divine power, yet, on account’of their bulk, and poflefling dimer> 
fions, receive incorporeal natures partially and attended with interval. For, fince we contain 
one dianoetic principle, which bifefts all greateft circles iaaYphere, and is the image of that 
produ&ive principle which caufes the univerfe to fubfift in conjunftion with its artificer, yet 
the nature of body does not permit the heavens to receive colle&ively and in one all the power 
of this principle. But it is by no means wonderful that it fliould be received by the heavens 
feparately, and not colle&ively, nor fo^accurately as that.which is imparted by the maker, and 
as that maybe confidered which proxiraately proceeds from the Father of the univerfe; for 
that which imparts is perfe&ly incorporeal, and that which receives is body ; and whatever is 
received is received according to the nature of the recipient. 

But in anfwer to Protagoras, and all thofe who vilify geometry, it may fuffice at prefent to 

obferve,. 
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neither are fenfible lines fuch as the geometrician fpeaks of, fince nothing of 
fenfibles is accurately ftraight or round : for a circle touches a rule not in a> 
point, but as Protagoras faid, confuting geometricians: nor are the motions* 
and fpiral revolutions of the heavens fimilar to thofe about which aftrology 
difcourfesnor have points the fame nature as the liars. 

But fome aflert *, that there are fuch things as are faid to fubfift between 
forms and fenfibies, which yet are not feparate from fenfibles, but in them. 
To enumerate to thefe men the impoffibilities which attend this do&rine, 
would require a long difcourfe : it is fufficient, therefore, to have fpeculated 
thus much relpc&ing them: for neither is it rational that this fhould alone 
be the cafe with thefe', but it is evident that it would alfo happen that fpecies* 
would fubllll in fenfibles ; fince both thefe are the confequences of the fame 
reafoning procefs. Further Hill: it would be neceflary that two folids fliould' 
be in the fame place ; and mathematical entities would not be immoveable,, 

obfcrve, that if the obje&s of geometrical fpeculation furpafs Tn immateriality, purity, cer¬ 
tainty, and truth, objects of fenfe (and that they do fo the accuracy of the definitions and con- 
clufions of geometry fufficiently evinces), it is evident that geometry is converfant with a vene¬ 
rable and illuftrious order of things, an order prior indeed to fenfibles, but pofterior. to in¬ 
tellectual paradigms: for fuch is the dianoetic feriesv 

* Thofe who afTert, indeed, that there is a certain middle nature between intelligible and" 
fenfible fpccies, and that this middle nature is contained in laft and material forms, muft un¬ 
doubtedly be allowed to err. But, fince univerfal may be conGdered multifarioufly, as, for. 
in fiance, man may be confidercd as fubGfting in the nature of the univerfe^in our fouls, and. 
in any individual, as Plato} when the univerfal is of fuch a nature as to be common to many 
things, then it haflens to matter, cannot abide in itfelf, and becomes the receptacle of peculiar 
qualities, in conjunction with which it fubfifls. 

But Ariftotle aflcs, How can two folids be. in the fame place ? To which we reply, that the. 
advocates for ideas did not affirm, that the univerfal which is co-ordinated with a folid is itfelf 
a folid *, but that it alfo itfelf contributes to the one fubflance of a folid body. Every indivi¬ 
dual, indeed, of the human fpecies contains man univerfal united with man particular •, and; 
yet there are not in him two animals, or two men, or two folids, but thefe converge to one 
fubfiflence. 

Mathematical entities aHo, fays Ariftotle, would not be immoveable in confequence of fub- 
fifling in things moveable.. But may we not fay, that they will remain unchanged, as long as- 
the things which contain them fubGll ? For, neither are thofe things which are properly 
common moved, while their recipients fubGft. And, laftly, he aflcs what neceffity there is of 
introducing thefe, and placing them in fenfibles. To which we muft fay, that it is neceflary,-. 
fince fenGbles are imitations and images of intelligibles, that they alfo fhould poflefs certain, 
things which are more comprchcnfive and common, prior to fuch as are more fpecial and par¬ 
ticular;. 
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in confeqoeivce of fubfifting in things fenfible which are moved. And, in 
fliort, on what account can any one admit them to have a fubfiftence, and a 
fubfiftence in fenfibles i for there will be a certain heaven befides heaven, 
except that k will not be feparate, but in the fame place; which is more 
impoffible. 


CHAP. IIL 

Respecting thefe things, therefore, there is great doubt*, viz. how they 
may be admitted fo that we may obtain the truth; and likewife refpedting 
principles, whether it is requifite to confider genera as elements and principles, 
or rather tbofe things from which being inherent every thing firft confifts: 
as, for inftance, the elements and principles of voice appear to be thofe things 
from which all voices are firft compofed, and not voice in common: and we 
fay, that thofe things are the elements of diagrams, the demonftrations of 
which are inherent in the demonftrations either of all or the greater part of 
other thmg6. Further ftill: both thofe who aflert that there is one element, 
and thofe who fay that there are many, from which bodies are compofed, 
and from which they confift, aflert, that they are principles; as, for inftance, 
Empedocles fays, that fire and water, and the natures which fubfift together 
with them, are elements, from which being inherent things exift; but he 
does not fpeak of thefe as the genera of beings. Befides this too, if any one 
is willing to confider the nature of other things, as, for inftance, a bed, from 
what parts it confifts, and how thofe parts are compofed, he will then know 
the nature of it. From thefe reafons, therefore, principles will not be the 
genera of beings. But if we know every thing through definitions f, but 

principles 

* The doubt, fays Syrianus, whofe province it is to confider fcientifically concerning like and 
unlike, contrary and different, as it is the province of one (killed in dialectic to oonGder thefe 
according to probability, was in the order of the Problems the fixth. But now, fays he, Ari~ 
ftotle omits this, perhaps becaufe in the following book (the fourth) he was mani&ftly to enun¬ 
ciate thefe as belonging to the firft phrlofopher i for this confideration does not require much 
doubting, but rather enunciation and a brief reply; or becaufe he delivers the moA perfe& 
do&rine concerning thefe in the tenth book. Hence, that which he had at firft ranked as the 
feventh in order, he now affumes as the fixth. 

f That we know every thing by definitions, is in a certain refpeA true: but how are princi¬ 
ples the genera of definitions ? No otherwife perhaps than as inherent in definitions. But if 
vc admit, that definitions and fpecies are alone derived fjjom things of pofterior origin, ». hem- 
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principles are the genera of definitions, it is neceflary alfo that genera fhould 
be the principles of things defined. And likewife, if to poflefs the fcience of 
beings * is to poflefs the fcience of forms, according to which beings are. 
predicated, in this cafe genera will be the principles of forms. 

But fome alfo of thofe who aflert that the one, or being, or the great and 1 . 
the /mall, are the elements of beings, ufe thefe as genera. However, it is not 
pofiible to call both thefe principles f : for there is one reafon of eflence j but 
the definition which is afligned through genera, will be different from this, 
and likewife that which aflfumes thofe particulars from which being inherent 
a thing confifts : to which we may add if genera are in the moft eminent: 
degree principles, whether is it requifite to think, that the firft of general 
are the principles of things, or the laft genera which are predicated of indi¬ 
viduals ? for this is doubtful. For, if things univerfal are in a more eminent 
degree principles, it is evident that the higheft genera will be the principles 
©f things (few: thefe are predicated of 1 all things); and hence there will be as 
many principles of beings as there are firft genera: fo that both being and the 
one will be principles and eflences; for thefe are efpecially predicated of all 
beings. But it is not pofiible that there can be only one genus of beings,, 

univerfels abftraQed out of fenfibles, how can we call thefe the principles of fpecie3, or defini¬ 
tions ? But, if we direft our mental eye to ah order a£ things prior to fenfibles* perhaps we 
may by this mean afeend to more true principles. 

* Thofe who fay that the one, or beings or the indefinite duad y are the principles of things, and 
ihe fources of perfe&ion to beings, aflert, that from the one good proceeds to all things, from 
being effenee, from the indefinite duad powers and^ energies, motions and progreflions, and all 
various augmentations ; and that there is no being which does not participate of thefe three, and 
is not generated from them. There can be no impropriety, therefore* in calling thefe principles 
the genera of all things. But, afligning the caufes on account of which things inherent are 
more principles than genera, he employs the teftimony of Empedocles; and, adducing the Pytha- 
goneati6 and Plato as coadjutors of this opinion, he now fays,, that either genera or principles 
muft predominate. But we have already obfierved, that, if different principles are differently 
eonfidered, both may be true- 

t Ariflotle, in his laft Analytics, demonftrates, that there is one moft proper definition o£ 
the fpecies of every thing •, and that this is altogether effected by genera. According to his 
opinion, therefore, principles (hould rather be called genera themfelves: for, if definition is from, 
genera, but the things from which definition confifts are principles, genera alfo will be prin«~ 
ciples. 

t This is the eighth queftion in the order of the Problems y but now it is confidered as the 
feventh, bccaufe the filth is omitted* 
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and that this is either the one or being : for it is neceflary that there ihould 
he differences of every genus, and that each {hould be one. But it is im- 
poffible either that fpecies ihould be predicated of the proper differences of 
genus, or that genus ihould fubfift without its {pecies ; fo that, if either the 
one or being is genus, no difference will either be the one or being. But if 
there are not genera, neither will there be principles; fince genera are prin¬ 
ciples. Further ftilU things fubfifting between thefe, comprehended together 
•with differences, will he genera as far as to individuals. But now this appears 
to be the cafe with fome, and not with others; to which it may be added, 
that differences are in a greater degree principles than genera. But if thefe 
alfo are principles!, there will he, as I may fay, infinite principles, and efpe- 
cially if any one eftabliflies the firft genus as a principle. But if the one is 
of a more primary nature *, and the one is indivifible, but every thing indi- 
'vifible is either fo according to quantity, or according to fpecies, and that 
which is .according to fpecies has a prior fubfiftence, but genera are more 
divifible into fpecies, the one indeed will be predicated the laft of all j for man 
is not the genus of particular men. 

Further ftill: in thofe things in which there is prior and pofterior f, it is 

not 


• The reafoning of Ariftotle in this place is as follows: IndiviGble fpecies, fo far as indivi- 
•Able, and more one than genus, fignifies principle more than genus; for this is divifible, and 
not more one than many. For, fince divifion takes place according to two modes, and fince the 
prior is that which fubfifts according to fpecies (for this belongs to incorporeal eflences, and the 
ten predicaments, but the other to quantities only);—in both thefe ways, that which is divided 
is lefs one than that which divides : but this is efpecially the cafe with things which are divided 
according to fpecies; for they produce many wholes. Genera, therefore, divided into fpecies 
contain fpecies in themfelves; but the moft fpecial fpecies is not divided into particulars, but 
as fpecies compofes individuals. The moft fpecial fpecies, therefore, is more one than genus ; 
and that which is more one is a principle. Hence the moft fpecial fpecies is more a principle. 
But the reafoning is evidently falfe, fo far as pertains to the minor propofition; for that which is 
proximate to infinites cannot be more one than that which is eftabliflied more remote from 
them. But neither is genus fo divided into fpecies as to be loft in the fubfiftence of thefe; 
hut, remaining true genus, it gives fubfiftence to fpecies. Genus, therefore, is more com- 
prehenfive in power than fpecies, but not more fingular in number. But this is a property 
which truly accords with principles. 

f Since the differences according to which we diftinguifti the powers of fpecies are not 
equally excellent with refpeft to the fubfiftence of genera, and for the moft part have, among 
themfelves, the order of form and privation, it is altogether neceflary that fpecies {hould differ 
from each other according to better and worfe, prior and pofterior. Indeed, according to the 
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not poffible that the thing which is predicated of thefe fhould be different 
from them. Thus, for inftance, if the duad is the firft of numbers, there 
will not be any number befides the fpecies of numbers: and, in a fimilar 
manner, neither will there be figures befides the fpecies of figures. But, 
if this is the cafe with refpeft to thefe, fcarcely will there be genera of other 
things befides fpecies: for genera appear efpecially to be of thefe. But, in 
individuals, one thing is not prior and another pofterior. Further ftill: 
wherever one thing is better and another worfe, that which is better is 
always prior; fo that nothing of thefe will be genus. Hence, thefe things 
which are predicated of individuals appear to be principles more than genera* 
Again, it is not eafy to fay in what manner it is requifite to confider 
thefe as principles* For it is necelfary that a principle and caufe fhould 
exift exclufive of the things of which it is the principle, and that it fhould 
be able to fubfift feparate from them. But why fhould anyone think, that 
any thing of this kind exifls befides that which is particular, except- that it is 
predicated univerfally and of all things ? But if on this acount, then things 
more univerfal mull be confidered as principles in a more eminent degree 
fb that firft genera will be principles*. 


chap, iv: 

But there is a doubt* confequent to thefe things, which is the mod diffr- 
cult and the mod necelfary of all things to contemplate, and which is the 

fubje£t 

Pythagoreans, the odd number is more excellent than the even, and the circle than right-lined 
figures; and ftill further, the body which has naturally a circular than that which has a re£ti— 
linear motion. Yet it does not follow from hence, that thefe fpecies are not placed under one 
genus. For, though differences are not in genus, but externally accede to fpecies, yet fpecies 
may derive from genus the fame and theftmilar, and, from differences, prior and pojierior , better 
and worfe. Or, if we fay that genus contains in itfelf all the differences of fpecies, in this 
cafe it places indeed about itfelf many fpecies, fome being more allied to its own nature, fome 
having a middle order among things which proceed from it, and fome appearing at the ex¬ 
tremity of thofe orders which it generates j yet it confers on all an image, chara&er, and in¬ 
terior reprefentation, through which they may be referred to the one and moft general principle 
from which they derive their being. But, according to this one interior reprefentation, they are 
alfo not prevented from being univocal} though from other caufes they poffefs among them- 
felves a great variety and chara£leriftic difference. 

• Ariftotle here inquires, whether, befides fenfibles, there are fuch things as univerfals. For, 
if there arc not, fays he, fcience will depart from beings, fince it will not be poffible for us to 
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fubje& of the prefent difcourfe. For, if there is not any thing befides parti¬ 
culars, but particulars are infinite, how is it poflible to poflefs the fcience of 
infinites? For, fo far as there i6 a certain one and the fame, and fo far as 
there is fomething univerfal, fo far we know all things. But if this is necefi- 
fary, and if it is requifite there fliould be fomething befides particulars, it 
will alfo be neceflary that there fliould either be lafl or firft genera befides 
particulars. That this, however, is impoflible, we have juft now doubted. 

Further ftill: if there is efpecially fomething befides the whole, when any 
thing is predicated of matter, whether, if there is a certain form, is it neceflary 
there fliould be fomething (univerfal) befides all individuals ? or, that there 
ihould be fomething univerfal befides fome and not befides others ? or, is there 
no univerfal befides individuals ? If, therefore, there is nothing befides par¬ 
ticulars, there will be nothing intelligible, but all things will be fenfibles, and 
there will not be fcience of any thing, unlefs fome one aflferts that fenfe is 
fcience. Again, neither will there be any thing eternal, nor any thing immove¬ 
able *; for all fenfible things are corrupted, and are in motion. But if there 
is nothing eternal, neither is it poflible there can be generation. For it is ne¬ 
ceflary that there fliould be fomething which is generated, and fomething 
from which it is generated, and that the laft of thefe fliould be that which is 

obtain a knowledge of things which are infinitely generated in an infinite time : for we now 
think that we comprehend thefe through univerfals. But, if univerfals have no fubfiftence 
( avuirorala ), the whole of the fir it philofophy, which confiits from the divifive, demonftrative, 
and definitive method, will be vain, and nothing more than a delufive dream; but, if there are 
univerfals, there will again be genera and fpecies. To which we may add, that neither could 
the infinite multitude of individuals cxift without the fubfiftence of one caufe of infinite power; 
unlefs we fuppofe them to exift from chance. But, how can things be cafual which have a na¬ 
tural fubfiftence ? If this, therefore, be the cafe, and an infinite number of men, horfes, and 
many univocals, are generated in an infinite time, there mult be a unity of infinite power^ 
prefiding over each of thefe fpecies, according to which the individuals of thefe fpecies are 
infinitely generated in the univerfe in a definite manner. Further ftill: all animals in gene¬ 
ration, or the fublunary region, are changed from that which is in capacity, or feed, into that 
which is in energy. But, if this be the cafe, it is requifite that there fhould be animal in energy 
in the univerfe, which may lead into energy animals in capacity. After this manner, with re- 
fpeft to man and every other animal, we muft confider true genera as endued with a generative 
power according to nature, and true fpecies as giving form to the infinity of particulars. 

• By taking away intelligibles and the objects of the dianoetic energy, not only intellect, 
intelligible, and fcience are taken away, but likewife every thing eternal. Ariftotle indeed 
proves in his PhyGcs, that every body is finite; and now alfo manifeftly Ihows us, that, unlefa 
there is fomething naturally eternal, generation could not fubfift. 
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unbegotten, if tfte progrdfion of things Hops, and it is impoffible that any 
thing can be generated from non-entity. 

Further ftill: there being fuch things as generation and motion *, it is ne- 
ceflary alfo there fliould be a boundary or end : for neither is any motion 
infinite, but of every motion there is an end ; and it is not pofiible a thing , 
fhould be generated which cannot poflibly be generated. But that which is I 
made neceflarily is as foon as it is made. Again, if matter is, on account 
of its being unbegotten, it is much more rational that there fliould be eflence* 
on which the being of matter depends : for, if neither eflence is, nor mat¬ 
ter, nothing whatever will have any fubfiftence. But, if this is impoflible, it \ 
is ueceflary that form and fpecies fliould be fomething befides the whole. 
But again, if any one admits this, it is doubtful f in what things he fliould 

•It is neceflary that there fhould be an end of every generation. For the motion of nature it- 
not a blind impulfe without defign, nor is the generation which is perfected by it deftitute of an- 
end. But if every generation has an end, but every ultimate end has alfo a beginning, (for this 
muft be underftood,) there is a beginning and an end of all generation and motion. But that 
every thing which is generated has an end, fince it alfo has a beginning, is manifeft, and is 
thus proved by Ariftotle. That which is capable of being generated is generated, and confe* 
quently arrives at the end of generation. Every generation, therefore, and motion, ranks ; 
among things of which there is a beginning and an end. But of that which is eternal there is 
neither beginning nor end. There is therefore no motion noT generation of an eternal nature. 

If then there is any thing eternal, it is requifite that it fhould be ingenerable and felf-motivc. 
Hence it muft either be intelligible, or the objeft of dianoetic energy. For thefe are without 
generation, and immoveable. There are, therefore, intelligible and dianoetic obje&s. But this 
is what he propofed to fliow from the firft, By colle&ing, therefore, all that has been faid, it 
follows, that if generation is, (and it is neceflsnry it fhould be,) there is fomething eternal. If 
there is fomething eternal, there is fomething ingenerable and immoveable. If this be the cafe y ^ 
there is fomething intelligible And, if this be admitted, fenfibles are not the only things which. 1 
have a fubfiftence 

f That which Ariftotle here inquires, viz. of what things there are ideas, and of what there 
are not, the reader will find accurately difeufled by Plotinus in his book on IntelleR^ Ideas , and 
Being 5 and particularly by Proclus, in his MS. Commentary on the Parmenides of Plato. At 
prefent, it may fufRce to fay, that there are no ideas (viz. incorporeal producing caufes) of 
things artificial; and therefore Ariftotle now very properly denies the exiftence of houfe fepa- 
rate from the multitude of houfes: nor are there ideas of things contrary to nature, nor of 
things evil, nor of things bafe, nor of particulars. But we fay that there are eternal, intel- 
le&ual, generative, and providential exemplars of the wholes in the fublunary region and in the 
heavens, and of the immaterial reafons of the foul. For an account of thefe wholes, which 
Ariftotle in his Meteors calls colleftive bodies , and which in the fublunary region are the fphere 
of earth, the fphere of water, the fphere of air, and the fphere of fire, and, in the heavens, the 
ftarxy fphercs, fee my Intfodu&ion to the Timseus of Plato. 
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admit it, and in what not. For it is evident that it cannot be admitted in all 
things; (ince we do not admit that there is any houfe.different from fenfible 
houfes. To which we may add, whether will there be one.effence* of art 
things, as for inftance, of men ? But this is abfurd. For all things are not one 
of which the effence is one, but many and different. But this alfo is irra¬ 
tional. At the fame time, top, how does matter receive each of tliefe f ? and 
how is the whole (viz. fenfible particulars) both thefe ? 

Further 

* This alfo may be doubted againft thofe who introduce ideas, whether there is one idea of 
all men*, which idea they call man itfelf. But this, fays Ariftotle, is abfurd. For it would be 
requifite that all men in this terreftrial region fhould be one, as fubfifting with relation to one. 
For all things are one, of which the effence is one. But it will be proper to afk, What effence 
is here alluded to ? Whether that which is according to infeparable, or that which is according 
to feparable form ? If that which is according to infeparable form, the objection made by 
Ariftotle is indeed true. But if that which is according to feparable form, we .may fay that 
there is no abfurdity in admitting that many and infinite particulars are generated from one 
caufe; and that, neverthelefs, they are of the fame fpecies among themfelves, if they are pro- 
duced according to that caufe. And, with refpedt to infeparable caufe, we may fay that it is 
one in fpecies, but many and infinite in number. But to fuppofe that there are many feparable 
and different caufes, is partly irrational and partly neceffary. For, in the intelled of the Artificer 
of the univerfe, one exemplar of men is Sufficient; and it is abfurd to fuppofe many i fince one is 
Sufficient for the purpofe of producing of all men. For, in what would thefe exemplars differ 
from each other, fince they would fubfift in the fame indivifible 'nature ? It is alfo neceffary 
that in the foul of the univerfe there fhould be a caufe of men that are here, and likewife in the 
nature of the mundane wholes^ and, in {hort, that there fhould be ideas according to every 
order of beings. 

f The manner in which the fenfible receives its fubfiftence from the intelligible world; or, in 
other words, how the forms which are merged in matter fubfift; whether, with reference to 
ideas, they are like piftures, or images in a mirror, or impreffions in wax, is a fubjed involved 
in much obfcurity, and demands the moft profound inveftigation. For Plato Sometimes calls 
material forms icons, or tefemblances, and affimilates them to pidlures; but at other times he 
affimilates them to impreffions in wax, and at others again to images in water or mirrors. 

For the fake of the liberal reader, therefore, the following observations on this interefting 
fubjefl, derived from the very adytum of Platonic philofophy, are Subjoined. 

The participations of intelle&ual forms are aflimilated to the representations in a mirror* 
for, as, in thefe, habitude and pofition caufe the image of the perfon to be feen in the mirror ; fo, 
the aptitude of matter extending itfelf as it were to the Artificer of the univerfe, and to the in- 
exhauftible abundance which he contains, is filled from him with forms. The participations 
are alfo aflimilated to the impreffions in wax. For ideas impart a certain veftige and impreffion 
of themfelves ; and neither is this impreffion the fame with the feal by which it was produced, 
jls neither is the form merged in matter the fame with the immaterial and divine form from 
flisrhich it originated. But this latter mode differs from the former fo far as it indicates a cei> 
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Further ftill: this alfo may be doubted refpe&ing principles. For, if they 
Are one in fpecies, there will be nothing which is one in number, nor will 

there 

tain paflive property in the recipient; for the mirror does not exhibit paflivity fenfibly, as the wax 
does in the latter inftance. Hence fome of the Platonic philofophers, confidering matter as 
impaffive in the participation of forms, aflimilate it to a mirror, but call forms images and repre- 
fentations. Others again, confidering matter as paflive, fay, that it is impreffed like the wax by 
Jthe feal, and call forms the pajfutis of matter. 

Forms alfo are faid to be like the funilitudes of icons, whether effected by the painter’s, or the 
plaftic, or any other art. For thefe forms, being falhioned by a divine artificer, are faid to be 
fimilar to divine forms j and hence the whole fenfible order is called the icon of the intelligible. 
But this aflertion differs from the former, fo far as this feparates the maker from the exemplar; 
but thofe produce the analogy from confidering both as one. And fuch are the modes accord¬ 
ing to which material forms have been faid to fubfift with relation to fuch as are divine. 

It muff, however, be obferved, that each of thefe is imperfect confidered by itfelf, and inca¬ 
pable of reprefenting to our intelle&ual conceptions the whole truth refpedting this participa¬ 
tion. For, in the firft place, confider as to the mirror, that the countenance beheld in it turns 
itfelf towards the mirror, while, on the contrary, an intellectual caufe beholds itfelf, and does 
not direCt its vifion to outward objeCts. If, too, the mirror appears to poflefs a communication 
of fomething, but in reality does not, (for the rays are reflected back to the countenance,) it is 
evident that this alfo is foreign from the participation of divine forms; for, as they are per¬ 
fectly incorporeal, nothing can be feparated from them and diltributed into matter. 

In the fecond place, if we confider the impreffions in wax, we (hall find, that both that which 
impreffes externally impreffes, and that which is paflive to the impreffion is externally padive ; 
but form pervades through the whole of the fubjeCt matter, and operates internally. For na¬ 
ture faddons body inwardly, and not externally like art. And above all, in this inftance, that 
which is participaied approximates to that which participates. But it is requifite that divine 
forms Ihould be exempt from all things, and not be mingled with any thing of a different 
nature. 

In the third place, let us confider the analogy from icons, and we (hall find this alfo deficient. 
For, in the firft place, forms faftiion the whole of the fubjeCt matter by which they are received,* 
and this by an internal energy: and, in the next place, the exemplar and the maker are here fepa¬ 
rated from each other. Thus, the figure which is painted does not produce its likenefs on the 
canvas, even though the painter fhould paint a refemblance of himfelf; for it is the foul which 
operates, and not the external figure, which is the exemplar: nor does that which makes, ajft- 
tiiilaU that which is produced to itfelf; for it is foul which makes, and that which is produced 
is the refemblance of external form. But divine forms arc at the fame time paradigmatic and 
demiurgic of their refemblances; for they have no fimilitude to the impreffions in wax, but 
poflefs an efficacious eflence, and a power aflimilative of things fecondary to themfelves- 

No one of thefe modes, therefore, is of itfelf fufficient to reprefent the true manner in 
which divine forms are participated. But, perhaps, if we can difeover the moft proper mode of 
participation, we (hall fee how each of thefe touches on the truth, at the fame time that it 
Tails fhort of the whole characleriftic. 
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there be the one itfelf and being itfelf. And how will it be poffible to know 
Scientifically, if there is not in all things a certain one? But indeed, if they 
are one in number *, each of the principles alfo is one in number, and there 

It is requifite, therefore, in order to this participation, to confider as the caufes by which it 
is.effefted, the efficacious power of primary and divine forms, and the defire and aptitude of 
the natures which thence derive their formation. For neither is the fabricative and efficacious 
power of forms alone fufficient to produce participation; for they are every where fimilarly 
prefent, but are not fimilarly participated by all things. Nor is the defire and aptitude of the 
participants fufficient without the productive energy of forms; for defire and aptitude are of 
themfelves imperfect. The prolific eflence, therefore, of the demiurgic intellect exerts an effi¬ 
cacious energy, which the fubjeCt nature of fenfibles receives. But, in effecting this participa¬ 
tion, it neither makes ufe of impulfions, for it is incorporeal; nor of any indefinite impetus, as 
we do, for it is impaffive; nor of any projectile force, for it is perfe£t \ but it operates by its- 
very eflence. Hence that which is generated is an image of its maker, intellection there con¬ 
curring with eflence: fo that, according as he intellectually perceives, he fabricates; and, ac¬ 
cording as he fabricates, intellectually perceives. Hence, too, that which is generated is alwayr 
generated by him; for, in eflential productions, that which is generated is every where confub- 
fiftent with its maker. In confequence of this, in things fubfifting according to time, form, in 
thefudden , fupervenes its fufijeCt matter, whatever has been effected previous to its prefence, alone 
removing the impediments to its reception. For, the fudden imitates according to the now , the 
at-once- collected and eternal generation of all things through the aptitude of the recipient* 

If, again, we defire to fee what it is which connects demiurgic power with the aptitude of re¬ 
cipients, we {hall find it is goodnefs itfelf, this being the caufe of all poffible union. For, parti¬ 
cipations proceed to mundane caufes through a defire of good; and demiurgic forms, through 
goodnefs, make their progreffions into fecondary natures, imitating the inexhauftible and exu¬ 
berant fountain of all good, which, through its own tranfeendent goodnefs, gives fubfiltence to 
all the divine orders, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. We have therefore thefe three caufes of the 
participation of forms, the one goodnefs of the Father of all things $ the demiurgic power of 
forms, and the aptitude of the natures which receive the illuminations of forms. But, partici¬ 
pation fubfifting according to thefe caufes, we may perceive how it is poffible to affimilate it to re- 
prefentations in a mirror, and to rejUEtion . For aptitude and defire, which are imparted tofenfible 
natures from on high, become the caufes of their being again converted to the fources whence 
they were derived. This participation, too, may, after another manner, be affimilated to a feaL 
For the efficacious power of divine caufes imparts a ve/tige of ideas to fenfibles, and apparent 
impreffions from unapparent forms. For we have faid that the demiurgic caufe unites both 
thefe together. But he who produces an icon effeCls fomething of this kind. For in a certain 
refpeCl he congregates the fubjeCl and the paradigm ; fince, when this is accompliffied, he pro¬ 
duces an impreffion fimilar to the exemplar. So that thefe modes, in a certain refpett, touch 
upon the truth. But it is by no means wonderful if each is found to be deficient. For the re-> 
cipients of ideas are partible and fenfible \ and the chara&eriftic peculiarity of thefe unapparent 
and divine caufes cannot be circumfcribed by the nothingnefs of corporeal natures. 

* We have before fliown how intelligibles are bounded both in fpecies and number. Let it, 
however, be carefully remembered, that things emanating from principles, when they become 
mingled with matter, are no longer fucb as the principles themfelves. 
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are not different principles of different things as in fenfxbles; as, for inftance, 
of this fyllable, which is the fame in fpecies, the principles alfo are the fame 
in fpecies; for thefe alfo are different in number. But if this is not the cafe, 
and the principles of beings are one in number, there will not be any thing 
befides the elements. For, to call a thing one in number, or to call it a fen- 
fible particular, differs in no refpe<ft : for, thus we call a fenfible particular one 
in number; but univerfal, that which is common in thefe. Juft, therefore,' 
as if the elements of fpeech were bounded in number, it would be neceffary 
that all the letters fliould be as many as the elements, fince neither two nor 
more than two of them would be the fame. 

But a doubt in no refpett lefs than this is omitted, both by thofe of the 
prefent day and the antients, viz. whether there are the fame or different prin¬ 
ciples of things corruptible and of things incorruptible. For, if there are the 
fame principles, after what manner are fome things incorruptible, but others 
corruptible? and what is the caufe of this? Hefiod*, indeed, and all fuch 
theologifts alone paid attention to that which appeared probable to them- 

felves, 

* In defence of Hefiod and the antient theologifts, it may be faid. What other principles 
could they introduce than divine natures ? For neither is any thing more antient than a prin¬ 
ciple, nor than divinity, or divine natures. The antient theologifts, therefore, neceflarily faid, 
that all things were generated from the gods, viz. intellect, foul, the natures of bodies, and 
things eternal and corruptible. Becaufe, therefore, fome things which proceed from divine 
natures are immediately united to thofe natures, being rooted as it were and concentred in 
them 5 but fome are never naturally adapted to be immediately conjoined with them ; and others 
again fometimes apoftatife, and fometimes are united with them, to which clafs of beings we 
belong;—hence, thofe beings which are immediately or mediately perpetually united with 
divine natures are faid to be thence fed with ambrofia and ne£tar; ambrofia affording them a 
reparation from the realms of generation, in which mortality and impurity predominate; but 
ttcRar preventing them from being allured, through providentially prefiding over the extremity 
of things, and caufing them to provide inflexibly and immutably over the mundane wholes. 
But thofe which are fometimes elevated to divine natures, but are naturally adapted to apofta¬ 
tife from thence, when they fpeak the truth, and obfcrve their oath, are faid to partake of ne&ar 
and ambrofia; that is, when they are extended to true being, and cultivate a divine nature; but 
when they violate truth, and become perjured; that is, when they decline to non-entity and 
generation, and treat a divine nature with contempt; then, as becoming mortal and frail, they 
are deprived of the aliment arifing from the vifion of an intelligible eflence, and never partake 
of it while they continue in this ftate of defection and revolt. Can any aflertion, therefore, be 
more true than this ? 

But if the aftcrtions of the antient theologifts are not obvious to every one, it is by no means 
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felves, but neglected us. For, making principles to be gods*, and afierting, 
that all things originated from the gods, they fay that thofe natures are mor¬ 
tal which have not tailed of nedar and ambrofia. But it is evident that they 
employ thefe names as expreffive of things known to themfelves, though, re- 
fpeding the enunciation of thefe names, they fpeak beyond our conception. 
For, if the immortals touch thefe for the fake of pleafure, nedar and ambrofia- 
are in no refped the caufes of their being jv. but, if they are the caufes of 
their being, how will the gods be eternal, fince they require aliment ? It is* 
not, however, worth while to fpeculate ferioufly J refpeding thofe things* 
which are fpoken fophiftically in a mythological manner. 

But it is requifite to inquire of thofe who fpeak from demonftration, why, 
if things are from the fame principles, fome are naturally eternal, but otherr 
are corrupted. However, as they do not aflign the caufc of this, and as it is* 
not rational that this fliould be the cafe, it is evident that there are neither the 
lame principles nor caufes of thefe. For Empedocles §, who, it might be 

thought,. 


wonderful: for perhaps thofe great men wrote with ftudied obfeurity, on account of the natural - 
inaptitude of the multitude to the comprehenfion of divine dogmas; and perhaps alfo en— 
theaftic conceptions, or fuch as are the progeny of divine fury, are rather adapted to be obfeurely 
fignified, than unfolded by the difeurfive energies of the rational power. 

* Ariftotle, towards the end of the twelfth book of this work, fays, that the antients, in 
calling firft principles gods, fpoke divinely . 

t In anfwcr to this we may reply, that nutriment fignifies illumination from fupernal caufes, 
and a fupply of good. But this imparts ftill more abundant good to beings which are even 
naturally good, and a more perfeft eternity to beings effentially eternal; fo that from fuch nu¬ 
triment they become partakers of being, and of the caufe of ineffable delight. 

% Ariftotle fays this in confequence of his great unwillingnefs, which we have noticed in the 
Introdu&ion, to admit that caufes fliould be called by the fame names as their effe&s. 

$ In defence of Empedocles we may fay, that, like other Pythagoreans, he knew that there* 
were two kinds of effences, the intelligible and the fenfible 5 that he did not fuppofe that firife 
was a corruptive, and friendfijip alone a produ&ive principle ; and that he was not filent with 
refpe& to the caufe of their alternate dominion;—but that, being a follower of Orpheus and 
Pythagoras, he eftablifhes, after the one great principle of all things, (of which neither he, nor 
Parmenides, nor Pythagoras, ever intended to fpeak much,) thefe two principles, friendjhip and 
firife % which the Pythagoreans denominated monad and duad> and the latter of which they called 
indefinite , on account of its univerfally pervading power. From thefe two principles, according 
to Empedocles, the intelligible and fenfible worlds emerged. In the intelligible world, there¬ 
fore, which in his verfes he calls a fpherc ||, friendjbip predominates 00 account of the union of 


]| Vide Simpiic. in Phyf. p. 158 et 165; 
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thought, would efpecially fpeak confidently with himfelf, differs the very 
fame thing: for he places Jlr'tfe as a certain principle and caufe of corruption. 
Yet it would feetn that this no lefs than friendftiip is generated from the one\ 
for all other things are produced from this (viz. flrife) except divinity. He 
fays, therefore, “ From which all things that were, that are, and that (hall 
hereafter he, originated; from which trees alfo germinated, men and women, 
wild beafts and birds, fifties nouriftied in the water, and the long-lived gods.” 
It is alfo evident, that all things fubfid without thefe: for, if ftrife was not 
inherent in things, all things (as he fays) would be one: fince, when they 
come together, then ftrife ftands at the extremity of things. Hence it hap¬ 
pens to him, that the mod bleffed divinity is lefs wife than other beings : for 
he does not know all the elements, becaufe he does not poffefs contention. 
But knowledge is a conjunction of fimilar with the fimilar. For he fays, 
** By. earth we behold earth, and by water, water; by ather, divine aether, 
and by fire, pernicious fire. By friendftiip we perceive friendftiip, and by 
ftrife, baneful ftrife.” 

But, to return whence we digreffed: this is evident, that it happens to him 
that ftrife is no lefs the caufe of corruption than of being; and, in like man¬ 
ner, that friendftiip is not more the caufe of the being than of the corruption 
of things ; for, collecting them into one, it corrupts other things. And, at 
the fame time, he does not mention any caufe of the tranfmutation, but that 
it is naturally adapted to fubfift in this manner. “ For, (fays he) when 
mighty * contention was nouriftied in the members, it afcended to the ho¬ 
nours of perfed time f, which being viciflitudinary to them preceded the 

ample 

immaterial and divine eflences ; but in the fenfible world Jlrift. And it is owing to the perfec- 
tion proceeding to thefe principles from that caufe which is exempt from both, and which is 
no other than the ineffable principle of things, that, though both are every where, yet one rules 
over the intelligible, and the other over the fenfible world. 

* Empedocles calls it mighty , in the fame manner as Orpheus in the following line, which is 
only to be found in Syrianus, viz. 

XatTfia xai (Atya xacrtxa Trsh&picv t\9a nai evOa, 
e. u A chafm and a mighty chafm every way immenfe.” 

With Pythagoras it is the indefinite duad. Empedocles alfo afligns members to it and augment 
tation, becaufe it is the fource of progreflion, generation, multitude, multiplication, and all 
augmentatfon, to the univerfe, 

f Empedocles here, in conformity with Orpheus, fymbolically calls the firlt principle of 
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ample oath.” As if it were neceflary, indeed, that a change ffiould take 
place. But at the fame time he evinces no caufe from necellity, affcrting only 
thus much conformably to his own dodlrine, that he does not make fome 
things corruptible and others incorruptible, but makes every thing corruptible 
except the elements. But the doubt which is now mentioned is this: why,, 
if all things are from the fame principles, have fome things a fubfiftence, and 
others not? Thus much, however, may fuffice to fliow that they are net 
from the fame principles. But, if the principles of things are different, one 
doubt is, whether they alfo will be incorruptible or corruptible. For, if they 
are corruptible, it is evident that they alfo muft neceffarily originate from 
certain other things: for all things are corrupted into thofe things from 
which they derive their being: fo that, on this hypothefis, it happens that 
there are other principles prior to principles. But this is impoffible, whether 
the progreflion Hops, or advances to infinity. Further Hill: if principles are 
taken away, how will things corruptible fubfift ? But, if principles are in¬ 
corruptible *, why, from thefe being incorruptible, do things corruptible fub- 
fift, but from others things incorruptible? For this is not rationalj but i3 
either impoffible, or requires a multitude of arguments. 

Again : no one has endeavoured to ffiow that thefe are different; but they 
fay that thefe are the lame principles of all things; and they pafs by that 
which was firft doubted by us, as if they apprehended this to be a thing of a 
trifling nature. But this is of all things the moft difficult f to contemplate, 
and, in order to know the truth, the moft neceflary, whether being and the one 
are the effences of things, and each of them is not any thing elfe, but this is 
the one, and that is being ? or, whether it is requifite to inquire what the one 
is, and what being is, as if there was another nature fubjedt to thefe ?• For 

things Time; becaufe, where there is generation (fays Proclus) there alfo is time. The fecond 
of thefe principles, therefore,, polleHes royal honours, from the perfedlion which it derives from 
time: for, that which is moft eminently the firft meafures its infinite power. 

* We have already faid, that the principles of things corruptible are incorruptible, but not 
immoveable. But the principles of things incorruptible are both incorruptible and immove¬ 
able. 

t This is properly the thirteenth Problem, but is here the twelfth, becaufe, as we have be¬ 
fore obferved, the fixth is altogether omitted. In the former part of thefe Notes we have- 
related what the Pythagoratans and Plato fay•, and fhown, that Empedocles is not difeordant- 
from them in thefe dogmas ; though this perhaps may be aflerted of the philofophers of the 
Ionic feci, who thought that the one and being were water or fire, or fomething of this kind. 
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forr.e think that the nature of the one ftibfifts in that, and others in this 
manner. For Plato, indeed, and the Pythagoreans, do not think that being 
differs from the one , but that this is the nature of them, as if the effence was the 
fame, to be one, and to be a certain being. But thofe who are converfant 
with Phyfics accord with Empedocles, who, as if bringing us back to that 
which is more known, ays that the one is being. For he may appear to affert 
that this is fiiendlhip; fince this is the caufe to all things of their being one. 
But others fay that fire, and others again that air, is this one and being , from 
which beings fubfift and are generated. And, in like manner, thofe who efta- 
blifti more elements than thefe; for it is neceffary for thefe alfo to affert, that 
being and the one are as numerous as they fay principles are. But it happens, 
if any one does not admit * that the one and being are a certain effence, that 

* Even the apparent neceflity of this reafoning is very great: for, if there are univerfals, 
much more are there things mod univerfai; and, if there are things mod univerfal, there are 
alfo the one and being abdra&ed from all things. For thefe are the mod univerfal of things. 
But, if thefe are not, things the mod univerfal would be no more: or it would follow, that 
there is neither fcience, nor that things themfelves are naturally of the fame fpecies among 
themfelves; but that, through chance and indability, thefe are of the fame fpecies with thofe, 
but of a diflimilar fpecies from others. For, unlefs there was one pre fubGding form, through 
the participation of which things are of a fimilar fpecies, but, through non-participation of 
it, of a diflimilar fpecies, what effective, preferving, and inevitable (ava 7 rotyaros) caufe can there 
be of thefe ? 

But, if we more nearly examine what is here faid, we (hall find that both fpecies and uni¬ 
verfals are at the fame time taken away with the hypothefis, and that fenfibles themfelves are 
no iefs circumfcribed. For, unlefs there is a one abdra&ed from all things, or, in other words, 
which is neither fomething belonging to foul, nor to intelleft, nor even to being itfelf, there can 
neither be any thing of univerfals nor of particulars. There cannot be the former, becaufe they 
are naturally one and many, i . e. in thefe unity predominates over multitude ; nor the latter, be¬ 
caufe they are many and otie y /. e . multitude predominates over unity. But it is neceflary that 
a nature which is unity alone, without any connexion w r ith multitude, fhould have a fubfidence 
prior to thefe j and, at the fame time, it mud be obferved, that, unlefs an imparticipable one 
pvefides over things which ate participated, there will not be a caufe of union to beings ; in the 
fame manner as the caufe of every poflible kind of eflence is taken away from things by thofe 
who deny that being itfelf is the principle of all beings. For, as the one principle of good to 
things is the good itfelf\ which is neither the good of any particular thing, nor any thing elfe 
befides good *, and as the caufe to all things of being moved is that which is felf-motivc, and, of 
that which is felf-molive, motion itfelf, which is neither the motion of this particular thing, 
nor any thing elfe befides motion, but, as we have faid, is motion itfelf:—in like manner, all 
things which are knowable originate from knowledge itfelf, and all beings, fo far as beings, pro¬ 
ceed from being itfelf: but things which are united receive their union from the one , which is 
abftrafted from all things. 
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neither can any one of other univerfals have a fubfiftence; for thefe are, of 
all things, efpecially univerfaL But, if neither the one itfelf nor being itfelf is 
fome particular thing, much lefs will any thing elfe have a fubfiftence, except 
fuch things as are called particulars. Further ftill: if the one is not eflence *, 
it is evident that neither will number have a fubfiftence as a certain nature 
feparate from beings: for number is monads; but the monad is a certain one. 
But if the one itfelf is fome particular thing +, and likewife being itfelf, it is 
neceflary that the eflence of them fhould be being and the one j for nothing, 
elfe is univerfally predicated of them J but thefe very things. But, indeed, 
if being itfelf and the one itfelf have a fubfiftence, a great doubt § will arife 
how any thing befides thefe fubfifls. I mean, how there will be more beings 
than onefor, that which is different from being is not [| ; fo that, according 

to* 

* It follows, indeed, from neceffity, that neither is there any eflential number, the one having 
no fubfiftence, yet not for the reafon affigned by Ariftotle; for it is merely logical, fince he 
immediately falfely aftumes that fpecific and eflential numbers confift from unities. But, even 
though it (hould be admitted that they do confift from unities, yet certainly the one, which is. 
the fubjeft of the prefent fpeculation, does not confift from things which are of the fame 
fpecies. The after tion, therefore, of Ariftotle is in a certain refpeft true, fo far as unity ini 
numbers is an image of the one itfelf If, then, there is fomething abftrafted from the univer*. 
fality of things, there will alfo be fome number which is an intelleftual form, and an eflence 
which is efpecially the firft and mod intelle&ual. But if the one itfelf is not, neither will the 
principle be ; but, the principle not fubfifting, neither will that which is derived from the prin¬ 
ciple fubfift. 

+ This alfo is rightly faid by Ariftotle :■ but he ufes effence in a more general way lot the one$. 
becaufe, if there is fuch a thing as the one itfelf, or that which is the one only, and nothing elfe,, 
it is above eflence: for eflence is indigent of the one to its fubfiftence; but the one is not indi¬ 
gent of eflence, left* inftead of the one , it (hould become that which is united. 

J Here, again, that which is aflerted is true ; but it is requifite to add, that though they are; 
not predicated of other things, yet they are to all things the caufes of being, and of being 
united* 

§ It is, indeed, a fubje& of profound fpeculation, how, from the one , which contains in itfelf 
no appearance of multitude, and which has no diverfity, all things fubfift. Plotinus has confi* 
dered this fubje& with his ufual profundity; and it appears, from Syrianus, that it was dif- 
cufled by Porphyry and Jamblichus. It may fuffice at prefent to fay, that the Problem can 
perhaps only be folved by afligning the exuberant fecundity of the one as the caufe of the fubfift— 
ence of all things j or, in other words, by conceiving that the one , at the fame time that it is tran— 
fcendently fimple, is exuberantly prolific. 

| Parmenides faid, that being was one, becaufe he confidered the whole of an intelligible 
cffcnce as tranfcendentl^ united. He alfo called that which is different from being, or a fen- 
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to the reafoning of Parmenides, it neceflarily happens that all beings are one, 
and that this is being. But in both cafes a difficulty enfues *: for, whether 
the one itfelf is not eflence, or whether it has a fubfiftence, it is impoffible 
that number can be eflence. But why it cannot, if the one is not, has been 
fhown by us before. And if the one is, the fame doubt as that refpe&ing 
being remains: for, that from which there will be another one, befides the 
one itfelf, muft neceflarily be itfelf not one. But all beings are either one or 
many, each of which many is one. 

Further flill: if the one is indivifible, according to the axiom of Zeno, it ' 
will be nothing: for that \vhich neither when added nor when taken away 
makes any thing to be greater, according to him, does not rank among beings ; 
becaufe being is magnitude, and, if magnitude, corporeal; for this is in every 
refpeft being. But other things, when added, in a certain refpedt make that 
which is greater, and in a certain refpett nothing. Thus, a fuperficies and a 
line make that which is greater; but this is by no means true of a point and* 

fible nature, non-being; and faid that non-being is nothing, becaufe it is not in dignity equal to 
being. Nor is it any thing with relation to being, nor docs being derive any thing from its 
fubfiftence : for,as Socrates will remain one, though he fhould have many images; fo, the whole 
of an intelligible eflence remains one, notwithftanding the fubfiftence of the fenfible univerfe,. 
which, in reality, is nothing with relation to the intelligible world, except that it depends fromi 
it, and thence derives its being and perfettion. 

* We have already faid, that, if the one has no fubfiftence, there will not be number; for,., 
the principle being aboliflied, it will neither itfelf ever be generated from another thing, nor 
any other thing from it. But why does it follow, that number will not be, even if the one does 
fubflft ? Is it through a hoflile attack (ncrCox*)) of the fir ft hypothefis in the Parmenides of 
Plato ? But the multitude, which is there denied of the one , does not deftroy the multitude pro- 
ceding from it, but deftroys the fubfiftence of any multitude in the one.. For, if it is truly one ,. 
it will not be many. But Ariftotle here pretendedly aflumes, that whatever is befides the one 
is nothing ; for all beings are either unity, or confift from unities. If, therefore, there is any 
unity proceeding from the one , it will be different from the one; but, finee it is different from the* 
one, it is nothing. And that which is nothing is a non-entity; becaufe every being is either 
one or many, each of which is one thing. In anfwer to this we may reply, that it does not 
follow that a thing proceeding from the one is nothing. For, if it is not that one from which it~ 
proceeds, muft it be concluded that it is not one, or nothing ? We ought rather to fay, that it 
is one in a fecond, and again in a third degree, and fo on. For, even the laft of things laft*, 
the fleeting periihable and material natures of fenflbles, participate of the one . And where 
is there any thing intelligible and divine which is deprived of unity ? The prolific nature oF 
the one 9 therefore, is a fufficient caufe, and it is not neceffaryto inveftigatc the fubjeft from* 
which beings fubfiftt 
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a monad. But, as he fpeaks thus importunately, and it happens that there is 
fomething indivifiblc, the following arguments may be urged againft him : — 
The addition of a thing of this kind does not make that which is greater, but 
that which is more. But how will magnitude be compofed from one, or 
more than one, of this kind ? for it is juft as if it fhould be faid, that a line 
confifts of points *. But if any one fhould apprehend, according to the 
aflertion of fome, that from the one itfelf f, and another certain nature which 
is not the one , number is compofed ; yet we muft, neverthdefs, inveftigate on 
what account, and how, that which is generated is at one time number, and at 
another magnitude, if that which is not the one and inequality are of the fame 
nature ? For it does not appear how, from the one and this nature, nor how 
from a certain one and this nature, magnitudes can be produced. 

* Effential magnitude is impartible, divine, and intelligible, and (hines forth profoundly 
united with the firft of beings. But fenfible magnitude, depending through nature as a medium 
on the Artificer of the univerfe, who is the offspring of the good \ i. e. of the one , becomes from 
thence united : for, through imitation of the one , all things impart union to natures pofterior to 
themfdves. What fimilitude, therefore, is there between faying that a line confifts from 
points, which is proved to be impoflible, and that the one itfelf produces various magnitudes ? 
There is then nothing common in the two affertions, except that, as all other things attraft a 
certain veftige, and ultimate refemblance of the one ; fo, a point among indivifibles appears to 
imitate the one . It is, however, imperfect ; it is not felf-fubfiftent; and that which it is, is 
fomething belonging to a thing different from itfelf, that is, a line. It is alfo unprolihe and 
deftitute of intellect; but the one , being the caufe of every thing perfeft, and of true beings and 
abiding in itfelf, is eminently generative of the life of all things, and is the principle of in- 
telledlion. But it is itfelf better than all thefe things of which it is the principle. 

t Ariftotle here doubts, apparently againft Plato, how from the one and the indefinite duad, which 
he calls non-one and inequality he at one time produces number, and at another magnitude : for, 
neither, fays he, if he conjoins number with the indefinite duad, inftead of the one , will it be 
manifeft how magnitude fubfifts from it. In anfwer to this we fay, that the intelligible monad 
and duad generate the number which fubfifts in the intelligible world; and that thefe generate 
fenfible analogous to intelligible magnitude. But corporeal form is, as it were, the monad and 
the one , and matter is the lall imitation of the indefinite duad y from which two fenfible magni¬ 
tude fubfifts. But, if Ariftotle wiflies to rank nature from its generative power according to 
the one and the tnotiad y we muft confider form itfelf according to number. On which account 
magnitude muft be faid to fubfift in one way from the monad and the indefinite duad, when the 
monad does not refign itfelf to the compofition of magnitude, and in another way from number 
and the indefinite duad, when they are confided as the elements of magnitude. 
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But, confequent to thefe things, it is dubious, whether numbers and bodies,, 
fuperficies and points, are certain eflences or not. For, if they are not *, we 
fhall not be able to apprehend what being is, and what are the eflences of 
things. For participated properties and motions, relatives, difpofltions, and 
ratios, do not appear to fignify the eflence of any thing. For all thefe are 
predicated of a certain fubjedt, and no one of them can be faid to be this or 
that particular thing. But thofe .things which efpecially appear to fignify 
eflence, are water, and earth, and fire, from which compofite bodies confift: 
but the heat and cold of thefe, and things of this kind, are paflions, and not 
eflences; while body alone, which is paflive to thefe things, fuflains them as 
a certain being and eflence. But indeed body is lefs eflence than fuperficies, 
and fuperficies than line, and line than unity and a point; for by thefe body 
is defined. And thefe indeed appear capable of fubfifting without body, but 
it is impoffible that body can fubfifi: without thefe. Hence the many think, 
and the antients thought, that eflence and being are body, but that other 
things are the participated properties of body ; fo that the principles of bodies 
are alfo the principles of beings: but the moderns, and thofe who are confi- 
dcred as wifer than thefe, think that eflence and being are numbers. As we 
have faid, therefore, if thefe things are not eflence, there will not, in fhort, be 

* That which bounds has not always more of being than that which is bounded ; but this 
is only true when the former is abltradfced from the latter; as art with refpeft to artificial, and. 
nature with reference to natural bodies. The contrary, therefore, takes place, when that which 
bounds gives itfelf up to the completion of the things bounded, and lofes its own proper nature 
through profoundly mingling with that which it terminates. Nor does it always follow, that a 
thing which takes away, and at the fame time is not taken away, has more of eflence than that 
which has an oppofite mode of fubfiftence, (fince, according to this, (tones would have more of 
being than a houfe, timber than a (hip, and, in fhort, any kind of matter than that which is 
formed from it;) but this is only true when that which takes away is not any part of that which 
is at the fame time taken away, nor an element, nor an extremity of it, nor in the order of 
things w r hich give themfelves up to its compofition. Thus, arithmetic has more of the eflential 
than geometry; for, when taken away, geometry is alfo taken away; and it is neither any part, 
nor element, nor extremity of geometry, nor that from which it is compofed, fo as to lofe its 
own nature in the compofition. True genera, therefore, are prior to fpecies; and fubflance, to 
accidents. But fuperficies, as being more debile than body, is prior to body; but it is not prior 
as having more of eflence. It is however evident* that the reafoning of Ariftotle is direfted to 
fuperficies as inherent in fubftance.. 
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any thing that is eflence, nor any thing that is being. For it is not worth 
while to call the accidents belonging to thefe, beings. But indeed, if this 
•{hould be granted, that lengths and points are more eflence than bodies *, yet 
we do not fee the kind of bodies to which thefe mull belong; (for it is im- 
poflible that they can fubfift among fuifibles.) 

Again: all thefe appear to be the divifions ‘f of body; one into breadth, 
another into depth, and another into length. And hefides this, in a fimilar 
manner, every kind of figure is in a folid : fo that, if neither mercury is in a 
ftone, nor the half of a cube in a cube, fo as it is defined, neither therefore 
is fuperficies in body J. For, if this were the cafe with any one, it would 
indeed be that which feparates the half. But there is the fame reafoning 
refpe£ting a line, a point, and a monad. So that, if body is eminently 
eflence, and thefe are more eflence than body, but at the fame time thefe 
neither are, nor are certain eflences; what being is, and what is the eflence 
-of things, will fly from our purfuit. For, in addition to what has been faid, 
the irrational confequences refpedting generation § and corruption will take 
place. For eflence, when it formerly was not, but now is; or when it for- 

* Thefe, Tiowever, fubfift in fenfible bodies phyfically and materially; and on this account 
they do not preferve the nature which they announce; as neither does any other of material 
forms. Yet they are neverthelefs in mathematical body, which, though not fenftb!e % is at lead 
imaginable , or, in other words, has a fubfiftence in the phantafy; and befides this, they fubfift in 
the reafons or produ&ive principles belonging to opinion, and in intelligible fpecies. And yet, 
though they fubfift in fo many ways, they do not prevent the fubfiftence of other eflences ac¬ 
cording to each OTder of beings. 

f Divifions, indeed, inexiftent in bodies, are by no means the eflences of individuals; but 
*nuft not JirJl difference , by which all things are diftinguifhed, introduce a divifion eftablifhed 
according to fpecies and according to eflence ? 

t 1° anfwer to this it mpy be faid, that, in confequence of the fubfiftence of energy , it is not 
neceflary that there {hould alfo be capacity , or that, capacity not yet exifting, there (hould likewife 
not be energy; but nothing hinders but that there may be one fuperficies in energy, as that 
which bifeds the cube. For there are infinite divifions in capacity; but, of things finite in 
energy, there is no reafon why divifions in energy may not alfo be confidered. 

§ The reafoning of Ariftotle is as follows: Every eflence which fometimes is and fometimes 
is not, is circularly led to being through generation, but to non-being through corruption. But 
thefe extremes of magnitudes either are, or are not, without time; they are not, therefore, 
eflences. And the reafoning is indeed true, fince every eflence which is generated and corrupted 
requires a material caufe. But thefe extremes are not things of a material nature. Likewife, 
when a line is divided, two points are produced: for, fays he, a point, being one, is not divided 
into two, fince it is indivifible. But thefe extremes, not having a prior exiftence, fubfift from 
diyifion without time and without generation. 
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merly was, but afterwards is not, appears to fuffer thefe things, viz. to be ge¬ 
nerated and corrupted. But points, lines, and fuperficies, do not admit either 
of generation or corruption, though they fometimes have a fubfiftence, and 
fometimes not. For, when bodies mutually touch or divide each other, by 
touching thefe become one; but, when they are divided, they become two. 
So that points, lines, and fuperficies, have no fubfiftence when bodies are 
conjoined, but are then corrupted ; and when bodies are divided they have a 
fubfiftence, though prior to this they had not a being. For a point which is 
indivifible is not divided into two; and if they are generated and corrupted, 
they are made from fomething. The like takes place alfo refpe&ing the now 
in time *. For neither does this admit of generation and corruption: but at 
the fame time it always appears to be fomething elfe, though it is not a par¬ 
ticular eflence. But it is evident that the like confequences alfo enfue re- 
fpe&ing points, lines, and fuperficies; for the fame reafcning takes place. 
For all thefe, in a fimilar manner, are either bounds or divifions. 


C II A P. VI. 

In fhort, fome one may doubt why it is requifite to inveftigate certain 
other natures befides fenfibles, and fuch as have a middle fubfiftence j", as, for 

* That there are certain things, fays Ariftotle, which, not having a prior cxiftence, emerge 
from generation and vaniflt without corruption, and no one of which is a fubftance, the now, or 
inftant, according to a temporal divifion, teflifies; to which alfo a point is alfimilated. In an- 
fwer to this, it may be faid that though thefe are not e(Fences, yet ■ they may poflefs fome kind 
of being; for being is multifarioufly predicated. •> 

f The whole reafoning of Ariftotle here is as follows:—If, befides fenfible and mathematical 
natures, we eftablifti ideas, fince fenfible individuals are many (as for inftance, many horfes, 
many oxen, and many men), and alfo Cnee mathematical entities are many (for there are many 
triangles, circles, fpheres, and pyramids); but it is requiGte that we fliould not ftop at the many, 
but afeend to the monads which preGde over the feveral individuals; viz. one man, one triangle, 
one circle, &c.;—hence it is neceflary that each of the fpecies fliould be one in number; but, as 
we have proved in the tenth problem, principles cannot be one in number. Species therefore, 
that is, ideas, cannot fubfift. To this we reply, that though principles which fubGft in their 
effects cannot, perhaps, have a numeral limit, yet it does not follow that this will be the cafe 
with productive and fupreme caufes. For, if this were the cafe, neither would thofe feparate 
intelligibles, the exiftence of which Ariftotle demonftrates in the twelfth book of this work, be 
limited according to number, though he evinces that they are fo. It muft alfo be obferved, that 
the antient fpeculative philofophers did not recur to ideas for this caufe alone. 
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inftance, the forms which we eftablifh. For, if mathematical fpecies differ 
from things which are here in fome other refpeit, yet they do not at all differ 
in this, that many are of the fame fpecies; fo that the principles of them will 
not be bounded by number, as neither, of the lines which are here, are all the 
principles bounded by number, but by fpecies; unlefs fome one takes the prin¬ 
ciple of this particular fyllable, or of this particular voice. For the principles 
of thefe will alfo be bounded by number. And in a fimilar manner with 
refpett to the natures which have a middle fubfiftence: for there tkofe things 
which are of a fimilar fpecies are infinite. So that, if there are not certain 
other things befides fenfible and mathematical natures, fuch as fome aflert 
forms to be, there will not be an efience one in number and fpecies; nor will 
certain principles of beings be fo many in number, but in fpecies. If, there¬ 
fore, this is necefiary, it is alfo neeeflary, on this account, that forms foould 
have a fubfiftence: for, although thofe who aflert thefe things do not exprefe 
their meaning diftin&ly, yet this is what they wifh to fay; and they mull 
neceflarily affirm that every form is a certain eflfence, and that no one of 
them fubfifts according to accident. Indeed, if we admit that forms are, and 
that principles are one in number but not in fpecie9, we fhall aflert thofe im- 
poflibilities which muff neceflarily happen. 

But a doubt which is near to this is, whether elements fubfift in capacity or 
in fome other manner *. For, if in fome other manner, there will, in a certain 
refpeft, be fomething elfe prior to principles f. For capacity is prior to that 
caufe. But it is not neceffary that every thing which is in capacity fhould fubfift 
in that manner. But, if elements are in capacity, it will happen that no one 
being will have a fubfiftence For it is poffible for that to be which as yet 

is 

* He here inquires whether elements fubfift in capacity or energyi For by the words, or in- 
fome other manner, is fignified in energy Ariftotle, perhaps, ftudioufly concealing this phrafe, lelt 
he fhould take away the doubt belonging to the problem. For who will deny that the perfedt 
is more principal than the imperfedt ? For the fame reafon, he does not fay caufes or principles*, 
but elements. 

f As if he had faid: If any one admits that elements are principles,, lincc capacity precedes- 
every thing which is in energy, there will be fomething prior to principles. But now alfo, in 
the fame manner as before, he conceals the name of energy, together with this—that his argu¬ 
ment is merely logical. For though, among generated natures, a fubfiftence in capacity is prior 
to a fubfiftence in energy, yet this is not the cafe in wholes, nor in divine natures, as Ariftotle 
himfelf demonftrates in the ninth book of this work. 

% His reafoning is now dire&ed to the opposite; viz. that the elements of things ought not 
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is not; for non-Wing is generated: but nothing of things impoflible is geae- 
rated. It is meceflarjr, therefore, that thefe doubts fliould ari£e oonoerning 
principles* and whether univerfals, or, as we fay, particulars, have a fubfift- 
ence*. For, if there are univerfals, they will not be effences: for nothing of 
things common fignifies a certain fubjedfc, but quality. But eflence is a fubjefit. 
But if that which is predicated, and may be exhibited in common, is a fubje£t* 

to be fuppofed to fubfift in capacity. But the demonftration is as follows:—That which is pof- 
fible is alone generated ; for neither that which is impoflible, nor that which already is, can be 
generated. That which is in generation, or in a progreflion from that which is not to that 
which is, is not yet. That which is not yet, may happen not to be. So that, if principles are 
in capacity, it may fo happen that no being may originate from them. But he explains the 
minor proof thus: Nothing of impoflibles is generated, to which that is equivalent, that what is 
polTible is alone generated. The medium, or middle, is as follows : That which is in generation, 
or becoming to be, is non-being. It may therefore be faid. That neither is that which is hi 
energy that which is generated. But that it may happen that a thing which is not yet may not 
be, Ariftotle confulers as manifeft in thefe propofitions *, becaufe it is pollible that it may be 
naturally adapted to proceed into energy, and yet this may not altogether take place. All thefe 
propofitions, indeed, have great power, if any one fliould aflert that all principles fubfift in 
capacity, and that no one of them is in energy. 

* This is the fourteenth in the order of the problems, but it is nearly the fame with the 
tenth. For Ariftotle here alfo inquires whether principles are things univerfal, or individuals; 
which is nearly the fame with the inquiry, whether they are bounded in fpecies or in number. 
But he fays that, if we fuppofe them to be univerfals, we (hall deprive them of an efiential fub- 
fiftence. For univerfals are not eflences. Socrates himfelf is at leaft three eflences; individual, 
fpecific, generic. But, if principles are not univerfals, they are either unknown, or they have 
fomething prior to them ; each of which is irrational. For, if it be faid that principles arc un¬ 
known, then nothing whatever will be known , and if they are known, they are known through 
univerfals. There will therefore be fomething prior to them of a more comprehenfive nature. 

But we have often faid that principles properly fo called, i. e. the higheft principles, are above 
the univerfal reafons of nature, and the productive and gnoftic principles of the mundane foul. 
But what Ariftotle now fays is not attended with any necejfnry confequence; for neither is every 
univerfal uneflential; fince, if this were the cafe, nothing univerfal would be eternal, and fabri* 
cative of particulars; nor do we know particulars through univerfals of pofterior origin 
(t/rrepoyeyef xaOo>x ) 9 or, in other words, by an abftra&ion of that which is common in fenfibles. 
For either we know fcientifically, for inftance, that every man is a mortal rational animal, or 
we do not. If we do, this knowledge could not be the refult of an abftra&ion from the indi¬ 
viduals of the human race; becaufe, to effe£t this, fuch abftra&ion fliould be made from all 
the exifting individuals of our fpecies; which is impoflible. And if we do not know this 
fcientifically, fuch a conclufion is not indubitable and neceflary. And laftly, Ariftotle himfelf 
will not fay that any univerfals tranfeend immoveable genera. But even Alexander acknow¬ 
ledges that the arguments of Ariftotle with refpcct to nearly all thefe particulars are merely 
dialectical. 
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Socrates himfelf will be many animals, and man and animal, if each lignifies a 
fubjed, and that which is one. If therefore principles are univerfals, thefe 
things will happen; but if they are not univerfals, but fuch as particulars, there 
will not be objects of fcientific knowledge. For all fcience refpe&s things 
univerfal: fo that there will be other principles univerfally predicated, prior to 
principles, in order that there may be a fcience of them. 
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CHAP. I. 

There is a certain fcience which fpeculates being fo far as being, and 
the things which are effentially inherent in it. But this fcience is not the 
fame with any one of thofe which are called partial fciences. For no one 
of the others confiders being univerfally fo far as being; but, cutting off a 
certain part of it, they fpeculate that which is accidental to this part, as is the 
cafe with the mathematical fciences. But, fince we inveftigate principles and 
the higheft caufes, it is neceffary that they Ihould be effentially principles and 
caufes of a certain nature.. If, therefore, thofe alfo who have inveftigated 
the elements of beings, have inveftigated thefe very principles, it is alfo ne¬ 
ceffary that the elements of being Ihould not fublift according to accident, 
but Ihould fublift fo far as they are beings. On which account, we alfo mull 
take into conlideration the firft caufes of being, fo far as being. 


CHAP. II. 

But being is, indeed, predicated varioufly, but with reference to one, and 
to one certain nature j and not equivocally, but in the fame manner as every 

thing. 
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thing falubrious is referred to health, partly from preferving, partly from 
prodiWdng, partly from indicating, and partly from being fufceptive of health. 
This likewife takes place, in the fame manner as that which is medicinal is 
referred to health : for one thing is called medicinal, becaufe it has a medi¬ 
cinal power; but another, bccaufe it is naturally adapted to procure health ; 
and another, becanfe it is the Work of the medicinal art. And, in a fimilar 
manner, we admit the predication of other things. Thus, too, being is in¬ 
deed predicated varioufly, but the whole of it with reference to one principle. 
Tor fome things are called beings becaufe they are elfences; others, becaufe 
they are the paffions of eflence j and others, becaufe they are the way to 
eflence, or are corruptions, or privations, or qualities, or effective or genera¬ 
tive of eflence, or of things predicated with reference to eflence, or to the 
oegations of fome one of thefe, or of eflence. On this account alfo we fay that 
•non-being is non-being. As, therefore, there is one fcience of all things fane, 
the like alfo takes place in other things. For it is the province of one fcience 
to fpeculate, not only concerning things which are predicated according to 
.one, but alfo concerning things which are predicated with reference to one 
nature. For thefe, likewife, in a certain refpeft are predicated according to 
one. It is evident, therefore, that it is the province of one fcience to fpeai*- 
late beings fo far as they are beings. 

But every where fcience is properly of that which is firft *, and from which 
-other things are fufpended, and through which they are predicated. If, 
therefore, this is eflence, it will be proper that a philofqpher fhould poflefs 
the principles and caufes of efiences. For, of every genus f there is one 
fenfe, and one fcience•; as, for inftance, fince there is one grammatic fcience, 
it fpeculates all vocal founds. On which account alfo, to fpeculate fuch 
•things as are the fpecies of being, and fuch as are the fpecies of fpecies, is the 
province of one fcience in kind. But, if being and the one are the fame and 
one nature, becaufe they follow each other, in the fame manner as principle 

* Thus medicine, Which is convCrfarit with every thiug that paftakes of health, is property 
and principally the fcience of health, from which the reft derive their name. In like 
manner, the difeipline refpefting things good is principally the difeipline of the firft and 
moft perfect good. The fcience of beings, therefore, Will be principally the fcience of the 
firft being, or being itfelf. In like manner, the fcience of divine natures is properly the fcience 
4>f 'God. 

f Alexander obferrea, that Ariftotle ufes genus here in anadregerreial way for nature. 
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and caufe, but not as being fignified by one definition, it is of no confequeuce, 
if we confider them in a fimilar manner, but is indeed more conducive to our 
purpofe: for, one man, and exifting man, and man are the fame. Nor doea 
it fignify any thing different, according to a repeated di&ion, to fay, man 
is, and man, and one man. But it is evident that being is not feparated, 
neither in generation nor corruption. And, in like manner with refpeft tQ 
the one ; fb that it is evident that addition in thefe fignifies the fame thing, 
and that the one is nothing elfe befides being Further ftill: the e(fence of 
every thing is one, not according to accident. And in a fimilar manner that 
which is fome particular being : fo that, as many as are the fpecies of the one, 
fb many alfo are fpecies of being, concerning which to fpeculate the formal 
caufe is the province of the fame fcience in kind: but, I fay, as for infiance, 
concerning the fome , and fimilar, and other things of this kind, and things 
eppofed to thefe. But nearly all contraries are referred to this principle. 
Thefe things, however, are confidered by us in the ele&ion of contraries f; 
and fo many are the parts of philofophy as there are effences. So that it is 
neeeflary, that one kind of philofophy (hould be fir ft, and another fecondary.- 
For, being and the one are things which immediately poflefs genera | j on 
which account fciences alfo are confequent to thefe. For, a philofopber is 
fimilar to a mathematician ; fince mathematics alfo has parts, containing a 
firfi and fecond fcience, and another confequent to thefe; 

But, fince it is the province of one fcience to fpeculate oppofites, and mul¬ 
titude Is oppofed to the one , it is the bufiuefs of one fcience to fpeculate nega¬ 
tion and privation, becaufe the one is fpeculated both ways, of which there is 
negation or privation. For we either fimply fay negation is not prefent, 
or that it is not prefent to a certain genus. Hence, there, difference is pre¬ 
fent to the one , except that which i6 in negation (for negation is the abfence 
of it). But in privation there is a certain fubjett nature, of which privation is 
predicated: and multitude is oppofed to the one. So that it is the province of 
the aforefaid fcience to know the oppofites to the things which we have men- 

* This is true only of that one which is coufubfiftent with the fir It being, concerning which ■ 
we have already fpoken in the notes to the third book, and (hall again fpeak in the notes to tfie 
fourteenth book. 

f According to Laertius, Simplicius, and others, Ariftotle wrote a treatife ariji r’aya&w, ton* 
*erning the Good, whic h is unfortunately loft, and to which Alexander fays he now refers.. 

% Viz. being and the one are pijedivate^ <)f certain genera. 
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tioned, viz. the different, the diffimilar, the unequal, and fuch other things as 
are predicated, either according to the fame, or according to multitude and 
the one ; among the number of which is contrariety. For contrariety is a 
certain difference; but difference is diverfity. So that, fince the one is rnulti- 
farioufly predicated, thefe alfo are predicated in various ways: but, at the 
fame time, it is the bufinefs of one fcience to knoiv all thefe. For it does 
not follow that, if they are multifarioufly predicated, the fpeculatien of them 
belongs to another lcience. But if the reafons are referred, neither according 
to one, nor to one, then it is the bufinefs of another fcience. But, fince all 
things are referred to that which is firft, as, for inftance, fuch things as are 
called one are referred to a firft one, we muft fay, that the like alfo happens 
refpedting fame, and different, and contraries. So that by dividing, as often 
as any particular is predicated, we muft refer it to that which is firft in each 
category, that we may know how it is predicated with refpedf to that firft. 
For fome things are predicated from poffefling that firft; others, from 
making; and others are predicated according to other fuch like modes. 

It is evident, therefore, as we faid in the doubts * which we enumerated, 
that it is the province of one fcience to fpeculate both concerning thefe and 
effence. But this was one of the things which we mentioned among the 
doubts. And it is the bufinefs of a philofoplier to be able to fpeculate.about 
all things. For, if not of the philofopher, who will he be who confiders whe¬ 
ther Socrates, and Socrates fitting, are the fame, or if one is contrary to one, 
or, what contrary is, or, in how many ways contrary and oppofite are pre¬ 
dicated ? And in a fimilar manner refpedting other things of this kind. 
Since, therefore, thefe things are the effential properties of the one fo far as 
■one, and of being fo far as being, but not fo far as the one and being are 
numbers, or lines, or fire, it is evident that it is the bufinefs of that fcience 
both to know what they are, and the things which arc accidental to them. 
And tliofe who confider thefe things, do not err in this refpeft as not philo- 
fophifing, but becaufe effence, of which they underftand nothing, has a prior 
fubfiftence. For, as of number fo far as number there are peculiar properties; 
fuch as imparity, parity, commenfurability, equality, excefs, and defedt; and 
thefe things fubfift in numbers both confidered by themfelves and with rela* 
tion to each other; and in a fimilar manner as there are other peculiar pro¬ 
perties belonging to that which is folid and immoveable, to that which is 

* Ariftotle here refers to the third book. 
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moved, to the light and the heavy; fo alfo there are certain peculiar proper¬ 
ties belonging to being fo far as being. And thefe are the things the truth 
concerning which it is the bufinefs of the philofopher to confider; of which 
this is a token, that thofe who are {killed in diale&ic, and fophifts, aflume the 
fame figure as the philofopher: (for the fophiftic art is only apparent wifdom, 
and thofe who are {killed in dialectic difcourfe concerning all things,) but being 
is common to all things. They difcourfe, however, concerning thefe things, 
becaufe they properly belong to philofophy. For the fophiftic and the dia¬ 
lectic arts are employed about the fame genus with philofophy ; but philo¬ 
fophy * differs from one in the mode of power, and from the other, in the 
choice of life. For the dialectic art is piraftic refpe&ing thofe things of which 
philofophy pofTefTes the knowledge: but the fophiftic is apparently an art, 
but is not really fo. 

Further (till of contraries, the other co-ordination, is privation f: and all 
things are referred to being and non-being, and to the one , and multitude ; 
a3 for inftance, rejl partakes of the one, but motion of multitude. But almoft 
all men acknowledge that beings and eflence confift from contraries. For all 
affert that principles are contraries: according to fome, the principles of things 
being the even and the odd; according to others, the hot and the cold j ac¬ 
cording to fome, bound and infinity; and according to others, friendfhip and 
ftrife. All other things, too, appear to be referred to the one and multitude. 
But reduction is affumed by us [in J the fecond book concerning the good]. 
Principles however, both confidered abfolutely and as admitted by others, fall 
into thefe as into genera. From hence therefore alfo it is evident that it is 
the province of one fcience to fpeculate being fo far as being. For all things 
are either contraries, or confift from contraries. But the principles of con¬ 
traries thcmfelves are the one and multitude: and thefe belong to one fcience, 
whether they are predicated according to one or not; which perhaps is the 
truth. But at the fame time, though the one is predicated in various ways, 

* Both the firft philofophy and dialectic difcourfe concerning being and its accidents, and 
each is fyllogiftic. But with the firft philofophy this fyllogiftic power is demonftrative of true 
and real beings; but the dialeAic art explores the truth indeed, but reafons only probably. 
See more concerning the firft philofophy, or fcientific dialectic, in the Introduction. 

f Of all contraries, one order is privation, and the other form. 

X I have inferted thefe words from the Commentary of Alexander, as they are certainly ne» 
ceflary to the fenfe: the words of Alexander are, “ Rurfus ad ea quse in fecundo libro de bono 
demonftrata funt relegat nos.” 
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yet other things are referred to the firft, and in a fimilar manner contraries. 
On this account, though being and the tnt are not univerfal and the fame in 
all things, or feparate, as perhaps they are not, yet fome things are referred 
to the one y and others are placed hi a confequent orderj and, on this account, 
it is not the bufinefs of a geometrician to fpeculate what contrary, or the 
perfect, or the quo, or being y or fame, or different, may be, unlefs from hy- 
pothefis. That it is therefore the bufinefs of one fcience to fpeculate being fo 
far as being, together with the things which fubftft in it lb far as being, is 
evident: and alfo, that the fame fcience is contemplative not only of e{fences,, 
but of things fubfifting in e{fences, together with fuch particulars as have been 
mentioned; and lxkewUe of prior and pofterior, of genus and fpecies, of whole 
and part, and other things of this kind* 


CHAP. nr. 


It moft be declared whether it is the bufinefs of one or of a different 
fcience to- fpeculate concerning thofe things which are called axioms * in the 
mathematical difclptines, and concerning effence. But it is evident that it is 
the province of one fcience, and that the fcience of the philofopher, to con- 
fider thefe things. For they are prefent with all beings, but not to any par¬ 
ticular genua feparate from others. And all fciences indeed ufe thefe becaufe 
they pertain to being io far as being; but every genus is being. They ufe 
them, however, fo far as is fuflicieni to their purpofe j /. e. fb far as they con¬ 
tain the genus refpe&ing which they bring demonftrations. So that, fince it 
is evident that they are prefent to all.things fo far as they are beings (for this 
is common to them), the fpeculation of thefe alfo is the province of that fcience 
which knows being fb far as being. On which account, no one of thofe who 
confider things according to a part, endeavours to fay any thing concerning 
them, whether they are true or not. For neither the geometrician nor the 
arithmetician does this, but certain natural philofophers, who in fo doing a£t 
properly. For they alone think they fhould fpeculate concerning the whole 
of nature, and concerning being. 

But, fince there is yet fomething above that which is phyfical (for nature is 
one particular genus of being), the confederation of thefe things alfo will per¬ 
tain to that which b univerfal, and to him who contemplates the firfl effence. 


* See the notes to the third book. 
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The natural fcience, indeed, is a certain wifdom, but not the firft. But thole 
who endeavour to fpeak concerning the truth of axioms, and to (how how it 
ought to be admitted, do this through their ignorance of analytics *. For it 
is requifite to enter on thefe things with previous knowledge, and not while 
hearing them mentioned begin to invedigate. Hence, then, that it is the 
bufinei's of the philofopher, and of him who fpeculates the whole of efiencc, 
fo far as it is naturally Jucb, to confider Iikewife fyllogiftic principles, is evi¬ 
dent. But it becomes him who efpecially knows what pertains to every 
gpus to declare the moil liable principles of a thing. Wherefore it alfo 
pertains to him to allign the mod firm principles of all things, who fpecu¬ 
lates beings fo far as they are beings. And he who does this is the philo- 
fopber. But that is the moil liable principle of all things, concerning which 
it is not poffible to be deceived. For it is necefiary that a principle of this 
kind Ihould be moll known (for all men are deceived refpe&ing things which 
they do not know); and, Iikewife, that it Ihould be unhypothetic. For that 
is not hypothefis which it is neceffary for him to polfefs who underftands any 
thing whatever which ranks among beings. But that which it is necefiary for 
him to know who knows any thing, mull necefiarily be pcflelfed by him who 
knows any thing. That a principle, therefore, of this kind is the mod dable 
of all things, is evident. 

What this principle, however, is, mud in the next place be declared. 
For it k impollible that the fame thing can at the fame time be prefent 
and not be prefent with the fame thing, according to the fame; and all 
fuch things as we have already difculfed for the purpofe of removing the 
-difficulties which refult from logical inquiries. But this is the mod dable of 
all principles: for it has the above-mentioned condition. For it is impollible 
to apprehend that any thing can be the fame and yet not the fame, as fome 
think Heraclitus afierted ; fince it is not necefiary to think that a thing is, be- 
caufe it is alferted by fome one to be. But if it does not happen that contra¬ 
ries are piefent with the fame thing (but the ufual additions have been made 
by us to this propofition), and opinions are contrary, which are adverfe in a. 
contradi&ory manner; it is evident that it is irnpolfible to conceive the lam* 
thing, at the fame time; to be and not to be. For he who is deceived abouc 

* Ariflotlc, in his laft Analytics, (hows-thatthere mud neccffarily be principles of demonf!; :.- 
lion, and that thefe principles muftbe indemonflrable. See my paraphrafed trar.flation of tJ. 
fird booh of this excellent work, prefixed to my trartflation of Frocks on Euclid. 
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this thing would at the fame time poflefs contrary opinions. Hence, all who 
demonftrate reduce their demonftrations to this laft opinion: for this is na¬ 
turally the principle of all other axioms. 

CHAP. IV. 

There are, however, certain perfons who, as we have obferved, affert that 
the fame thing may be and may not be, and think conformably to what they 
afiert. Many of thofe, too, who difcourfe concerning nature ufe the fat% 
affertion. But we now aflume that it is impoflible for the fame thing to be 
and not to be; and through this we have fhown that this is the moft ftable 
of all principles. Some, however, through want of erudition, have thought 
it worth while to demonftrate this axiom. For it is want of erudition not 
to know what are the things of which it is proper to feek demonftration, and 
what the particulars of which a demonftration is not requifite. For, in fhort, 
it is impoflible that there fhould be a demonftration of all things. For, if this 
were admitted, there muft be an infinite progreffion: fo that neither thus 
would there be any demonftration. But if it is not proper to feek demon¬ 
ftration of certain things, yet thefe men are not able to affign what that is 
which they confider as rather deferving to be called a principle of this kind* 
It may, however, be demonftrated elen&ically that this is impoflible, if only he 
who doubts fays any thing. But, if he fays nothing, it is ridiculous to in¬ 
quire a reafon of him who does not fpeak, fo far as he does not fpeak. For 
fuch a one, fo far as he is fuch, is fimilar to a plant. But I fay that to de¬ 
monftrate elen£tically differs from demonftration, becaufe he who demon- 
ftrates feems to inquire that which is fought after in the beginning ; but when 
there is another caufe of this kind, it will be confutation, and not demonftra¬ 
tion. But the beginning of difcourfe to any one of thefe fhould be, not to 
require him to aflert that any thing is or is not (for perhaps fome one may 
think that this is the thing which was required from the beginning), but to 
defire him to fignify fomething both to himfelf and another. For this is ne- 
ceflary, if he fays any thing: but if he does not, it is impoflible there fhould 
be any difcourfe with fuch an one, either from himfelf, to himfelf, or to an¬ 
other. But if any one admits this, there will be demonftration: for now 
there will be fomething defined. Yet, not he who demonftrates, but he who 
fuftains, is the caufe of this: for, taking away difcourfe, he fuftains difcourfe. 
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In the firft place, therefore, it is evident that a name fignifies this particular 
thing, either to be, or not to be: fo that not every thing will fubfift in this 
particular manner, and yet not in this manner. Further ftill: if man fig¬ 
nifies one thing, let it be this, a biped animal. But I fay this fignifies on$ 
thing, when if this thing is a man, whatever is a man is a biped animal. But 
it is of no confequence, though fome one fhould fay that it fignifies more 
than one thing, if they are only definite; for he may give to each definition 
another name. I fay, for infiance, if he fhould affert that man does not 
fignify one thing, but many things, one definition of one of which is a biped 
animal. There are alfo many others, but the number of them is definite: 
for the proper name may be placed in each of the definitions. However, if 
fome one fhould not place it, but fhould fay that it fignifies infinite particu¬ 
lars, it is evident there could be no definition of it, nor any difcourfe about 
it. For, not to fignify one thing is to fignify nothing. But when names 
have no fignification, then in reality the difcourfe of men with each other,, 
and of a man with himfelf, can no longer fubfift. 

For it is not poffible to underftand any thing when not underftanditig one 
thing; fince, if it were poffible, one name muft be impofed on this thing. 
Be it therefore, as was faid at firft, that a name fignifies fomething, and that 
it fignifies one thing. Hence, that man exifts, wilt not fignify the fame thing 
as. that man does not exift j if man fignifies not only that which is afferted of 
one thing, but one thing itfelf. For we do not think that to fignify one 
thing, is to predicate of one thing; fince, if this were admitted, a mufician, 
that which is white, and a man, would fignify one thing: fo that all things 
will be one, for they will be fynonymous: and it will not be poffible for the 
fame thing to be and yet not be, unlefs fo far as equivocally confidered. Juft as 
if that which we call man, fhould be denominated by others not man. However, 
that which i$ doubted is not this, whether it is poffible that the fame thing can 
be a man and yet not a man in name, but whether this can take place in reality.. 

But if man and not man do not fignify that which is different, it is evident 
that to be will be the fame as not to be a man; for they will be. one thing 
fince this fignifies that they are one thing, as a tunic and a garment, if there 
is one definition of each. But if they are one, to be and not to be a man 
fignify one thing. It has been fhown, however, that they fignify that which 
is different. It is neceffary therefore, if any thing is truly called a man, that 
it muft be a biped animal: for this is that which man fignifies. But, if this is 
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neceflary, it is not potTible that this very thing {hould not be a biped animal. 
For this is what is fignified by drifting neceflarily, viz. that it is impoffible it 
ihould not be a man. It is not therefore poffible that it (hould be true to fay, 
•at the fame time, that the fame thing is both a man and not a man. The 
Tame reafoning, too, takes place with refpe£t to the not being a man. For 
the being of a man fignifies fomething different from the being of that which 
is not a man; fince to be white, and to be a man, fignify things different. 
Tor that is much more oppofed; fo that it fignifies fomething different. 

But, if any one {hould fay that white fignifies one and the fame thing with 
man, again we fay that which was (aid before, that all things, and not only 
oppofites, will be one. But, if this is not poffible, that which has been faid 
-will happen, if an anfwer is given to th»- interrogation. But, if he who is 
.firnply interrogated adds alfo negations, he will not anfwer to the interroga¬ 
tion : for, nothing hinders but that the fame thing may be man and white, 
,and other things infinite in multitude. Neverthelefs, when interrogated, if 
it is true to fay that this is a man or not, he muff anfwer by that which 
fignifies one thing, and muff not add, that it is both white and large. For 
it is impoffible to pafs through accidents, becaufe they are infinite. Either, 
-therefore, he muff pafs through all, or no one of them. In a fimilar manner, 
therefore, if the fame man and non-man fubfifted infinitely, if we are inter- 
-rogated if man is, we ought not to anfwer, that at the fame time non-man 
alfo is ; unlefs in our anfwer we likewife include fuch things as happen, if 
man is, or is not. But he who does not this will not difcourfe. 

In ffiort, thofe who make this afiertion fubvert eflence, and the formal 
caufe: for it is neceflary they {hould fay that all things are accidental, and 
;that there is not any thing which is eflentially man or animal, and to which 
the being of man or animal belongs. For, if there {hould be fuch a thing as 
that which it is for a man to be, this will not be for a man not to be, or to 
•be not a man ; although thefe are negations of this. For that which is figni¬ 
fied was one, and this was the eflence of a certain thing. But to fignify 
effence is the fame as to aflert that the being of a thing is nothing elfe. Bur, 
if the being of a man belongs to a thing, it is impoffible that it (hould not 
be man, or that it (hould be that which is not man ; for it would be fome¬ 
thing elfe. So that they muff neceflarily fay that a formal and eflential 
definition of this'kind, and which is always adapted to the fubjedl, is of a 
non-entity, and that all things pertain to it accidentally; for in this very 
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thing * e(fence and accident are feparated from each other. For, whitenefs 
on that account happens to man, becaufe he is indeed white, but not white¬ 
ness itfelf. But, if all things are predicated according to accident, there will 
not be any firft univerfal. And if accident always fignifies a predication pei> 
taining to a certain Subject, a progreflion ad infinitum muft neceflarily enfue. 
But this is impoffible; for they are not conne&ed with more than two. For 
accident is not an accident to accident, unlefs becaufe both happen to the 
fame thing. I fay, for inftance, as in that which is white, and a mufician; 
for here the mufician is white, becaufe both happen to a man: but Socrates- 
19 not on that account a mufician, becaufe both happen to a certain other 
thing. Since, therefore, fome things are called accidents in this, and fome nr 
that way, thofe things which are called accidental, in the fame way as white 
to Socrates, cannot be predicated infinitely, fo as, for infiance, that to So¬ 
crates who is white fomething elfe Should happen. For one thing is nor 
produced from all, nor is any thing elfe an accident to that which is white,, 
as, for inftance, a mufician; fince this does not more happen to that than, that 
to this. And at the fame time we have diflinguifhed with refpedt to acci¬ 
dents, that fome things happen in this manner, but others as a mufician tier 
Socrates. Such things, however, as happen in this manner do not happen, 
as accident to accident; but this is the cafe with foch as happen after the* 
other manner. So that all things are not aflerted according to accident. There 
will, therefore, be fomething which fignifies as eflfence: but if this be the cafe* 
k is fiiown that things contradictory cannot be predicated at the fame time. 

Again : if all eontradiSions are at the fame time true of the fame thing, it 
is evident that all things will be one; The fame thing, therefore,, will be a. 
trireme, and a wall, and man, if it fb happens that fomething can be affirmed* 
or denied of every thing, as muft neceflarily be the cafe with thofe who 
fpeak according to the do&rine of Protagoras. For,- if to any one a man; 
appears not to be a trireme, it is evident that he will not be a trireme; he is, 
however, if contradiction be true. And hence, that which Anaxagoras 
afferted, takes place, viz. that all things fubfift together, fo that nothing & 
truly one thing. They appear, therefore, to aflert that which is indefinite,, 
and, thinking to fpeak of being, they fpeak concerning non-being : for that, 
which is being in capacity, and not ia energy, is the indefinher Neverthe- 
tefs, we muft fey to the authors of this hypothefis that, of every thing, either 


* For tm/tp, in thia place, read Tpvry. 
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affirmation or negation mult be predicated. For it is indeed abfurd that 
the negation of a thing Ihould be true, but that the negations of other things 
which are different from it Ihould not alfo be true. I fay, for inftance, if it 
be true to affirm of a man, that he is not man, it is evident that he is alfo not 
a trireme. If, therefore, affirmation is true refpeCting him, negation is alfo 
neceffarily true. But, if affirmation is not true, the negation of a trireme 
will more pertain to him than the negation of himfelf. If, therefore, that be 
true, the negation of a trireme is alfo true; and if the negation, affirmation 
likewife. Thefe things, therefore, happen to thofe who make this affertion, 
and alfo, that it is not neceffary to employ either affirmation or negation. 
For, if it be true that the fame perfon is a man and not a man, it is evident 
that he will neither be a man nor yet not a man : for of thofe two things 
there are two negations. And, if that is one compofed from both, the one 
lb compofed will be oppofite. 

Further ftill: either this will be the cafe refpeCting all things, and a thing 
will be white and not white, being and not being, and in a fimilar manner 
with refpeCt to other affirmations and negations; or this will not be the cafe, 
but it will be true of fome things, and not of others. And, indeed, if it be 
not true with refpeCt to all things, thofe will be firm and definite. But, 
if it be true with refpeCt to all things, again, either of fuch things as there is 
affirmation there will alfo be negation, and of fuch things as there is nega¬ 
tion there will be affirmation ; or, of fuch things as there is affirmation there, 
will alfo be negation; but of all fuch things as there is negation there will 
not be affirmation. And if this be the cafe, there will be fomething which 
is firmly non-being, and this will be a liable opinion. However, if not to be 
is fomething firm and known, the oppofite affirmation wiil be more firm. 
But if it be neceffary to affirm in a fimilar manner whatever is denied, it is 
either true to fay, by dividing, that a thing is white, and again that it is not 
white, or it is not true. And, if it be not true to affert this by dividing, nei¬ 
ther does he affert thefe things, nor has any thing a fubfiftence. But how 
can any one fpeak of non-entities, or underftand any thing refpeCting them ? 
And, as we before obferved, all things will be one; and man, and ged, and 
trireme, and the contradictories of thefe, will be the fame. But if, in a fimilar 
manner, every contradiction is true of particulars, one thing will in no refpeft 
differ from another. For, if it ihould differ, this will be true, and its pecu¬ 
liarity. In like manner, that which we have afferted will take place, if it. 
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fhould happen that he who makes the divifion affirms that which is true. 
To which we may add that all men will fpeak the truth, and all men will 
aflert that which is falfe, and every one will acknowledge that hitnfelf fpeaks 
f. lfely. At the fame time', too, h is evident that fuch an one fpeculates a non¬ 
entity : for he fays nothing. For he neither fpeaks in ibis manner, nor in 
that; but in this manner, and yet not in this manner. And, again, with re- 
fpedt to thefe, he makes a negation of both, by afferting that they are neither 
in this manner, neither not in this manner, but in this manner, and not in this 
manner: for, if this were not the cafe, there would now be fomething de* 
finite. 

Further ftill: if when affirmation is true negation is falfe, and when this 
is true affirmation is falfe, it will not be poffible at the fame time truly to- 
affirm and deny the fame thing. But fome one perhaps may fay, this is that, 
which was advanced in the beginning. Again, therefore, does he who ap- : 
prehends that a thing either is, or is not, in a certain refpedfc, think falfely 
but he who apprehends that a thing is both, conceive truly ? For, if his con¬ 
ception be true, what elfe is afferted but this, that fuch is the nature of things ?; 
But if his conception be not true, but rather the conception of him who- 
thinks after that manner, then things will be in a certain refpe&,.and this will 
be true, and not at the fame time not true. But if all men in a fimilar 
manner fpeak falfely and truly, it is not poffible for him who makes this, 
affertion, either to fpeak or affert any thing: for, at the fame time, he mud 
affert the fame things, and not the fame. And if he apprehends nothing, 
but in a fimilar manner thinks and does not think, what difference will there- 
be between fuch an one and a plant ? Whence,, alfo, it is fufficiently evident 
that no one is thus affedted, neither of others, nor of thofe who make this, 
affertion. For, why does he walk to Megara, and not remain quiet, thinking 
to walk ? nor immediately at break of day proceed to fome well, or to a pre¬ 
cipice ? But he appears to a Gt cautioufly, as not fimilarly thinking it is not 
good, and good, to fait. It is evident, therefore, that he apprehends that the one. 
is better, and the other not better. But, if this be the cafe, it is alfo neceffary 
he ffiould think that this is a man, but that not a man ; and that this thing 
is fweet, but that not fweet. For he does not equally inveftigate and form an 
opinion of all things, fince he thinks it is better to drink water, and to fee a. 
certain perfon, and afterwards fearches for thefe very things. Though it. 
would be requifite that he ffiould equally inveftigate all things, if man and 
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not man, water and not water*, were fimilarly the lame. But, as we have 
before obferved, there is no man who does not appear cautioully to avoid the 
one, and not the other. So that, as it feems, all men are perfuaded, that both 
contraries arc not expedient, if not with rcfpeft to all things, yet with refpedt 
to the better and the worfe. But if they thus think, not from fcientific know¬ 
ledge, but opinion, much more Ihould they be ftudious of truth, juft as the 
Tick Ihould pay greater attention to health than thofe who are healthy. For 
he who energifes according to opinion, when compared with him who ener¬ 
gies according to fcience, is not fanely difpofed with refpedt to truth. 

Further ftill: though all things Ihould efpecially fubfift in this manner, and 
yet not in this manner, yet the more and the lefs are inherent in the nature 
of things. For we do not fay that two things and three things are limilarly 
even ; nor does he limilarly aflert an untruth, who fays, that four things are 
five, as he who affirms that a thoufand things are five. If, therefore, not fimi- 
larly, it is evident that one violates the truth lefs than the other, and therefore 
lays that which is more true. If, therefote that which is more true is nearer 
to the truth, there will indeed be fomething true, to which that which is more 
true is nearer. And, although nothing Ihould be true, yet at leaft, as it ap¬ 
pears, there is fomething which is more firm and more true: and thus we 
fhall be liberated from that intemperate aflertion, which prevents us from de¬ 
fining any thing by our dianoetic part. 

CHAP. V. 

The doctrine of Protagoras originates alfo from the fame opinion; and, in 
a fimilar manner, it is neceflary that both thefe Ihould either be, or lliould 
not be. For, if all things of which we form an opinion, and which appear 
to be, are true, it is neceflary that all things, at the fame time, Ihould be >both 
true and falfe. For many apprehend things contrary to each other, and think 
that thofe who do not entertain the fame opinions with themfelves are de¬ 
ceived. So that it is neceflary that the fame thing Ihould both be and not 
be. And if this be the cafe, it is neceflary that every thing which is the 
fubjefit of opinion Ihould be true: for, both thofe who aflert that which 
is falfe, and thofe who fpeak the truth, opine things oppolite to each 

* 'Tittf hm ouk Liu? is omitted in the printed text, but appears neceflary from the comment of 
Alexander AphrodiHentis. 
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other. I'f, therefore, things fubfift in this manner, the afiertions of all men 
will be true. That both thefe doctrines, therefore, originate from the fame 
conceptions is evident. But the fame mode of reply muft not be adopted to 
all fuch; for fome require perfuafion, but others force: for the ignorance of 
thofe who think in this manner, in confequence of doubting, may be eafily 
cured; fince here the reply is not directed to their difcourfe, but to their 
dianoeiic part. But the cure of fuch as fpeak in this manner for the fake of 
difputation, is the confutation of that difcourfe which confifts in voice, and 
of that which confifts in names. 

This opinion, however, in thofe that doubt, originated from fenfibles; 
I mean, that contradi&ories and contraries fubfift together; and this, in 
confequence of perceiving contraries generated from the fame thing. If, 
therefore, it is impoffible for that which is not, to be generated, a thing ac¬ 
cording to them will pre-ex:ft as both contraries at once. Juft as Anaxagoras 
and Democritus fay that every thing was mingled in every thing. For De¬ 
mocritus alfo aflerts that there is a vacuum and a plenum in every part, and 
that one of thefe is being and the other non-being. To thofe, therefore,, who 
from thefe things form this opinion, we fay that in one refpedt they fpeak 
rightly, and in another ignorantly. For being is predicated in a two-fold 
refped ; fo that it is partly poftible for fomething to be generated from non- 
being, and partly not; and for the fame thing to be at the fame time being 
and non-being, yet not according to the fame: for it is poftible that contra¬ 
ries may at the fame time be the fame thing in capacity, but not in energy. 

Further ftill: it is requifite they lhould confider that there is another ejfence 
of things to which neither motion , nor corruption , nor, in Jhort , generation be¬ 
longs. In a fimilar manner too, the truth relpeding the phenomena was ob¬ 
tained by fome from fenfibles. However, they ought not to think it fit that 
truth fhould be judged either by multitude or paucity. But the fame tiling 
to the tafte of fome appears to be fweet, but to that of others bitter. So that 
if all men were difeafed, or all men were iniane, except two or three who 
were well, and in pofleflion of intellect, thefe two or three might appear to 
be difeafed and to be infane, but this would not be the cafe with the others. 

Again: to many other animals, as well as to us, contraries appear to take 
place refpe&ing the fame things ; and to each of us, with refpeft to himfelf, 
things do not always appear the lame, according to fenfe. It is, therefore, 
immanifeft which of thefe is true or falfe: for no one of thefe is more true 
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than the other, but, with refpedt to truth, they are fimilarly affe&ed. Hence 
Democritus fays that either nothing is true, or that it is to us immanifeft. 
in fliort, becaufe they are of opinion that prudence is fenfe, and that this is 
alteration, they fay that whatever is fenfibly apparent is neceflarily true. 
For, from hence, Empedocles, Democritus, and, as I may fay, each of the 
reft, became obnoxious to fuch like opinions. For Empedocles fays, that ia 
confequence of habit being changed, prudence alfo is changed. 

(t Mail’s counfcl varies with the j>refent time-” 

And in another place he fays, 

“ Men, as their bodies change, in wifdom change*.” 

Parmenides alfo fpeaks after the fame manner: “ As is the temperament of 
the flexible members in every one, fuch alfo is the intellect which is prefent 
ito men. For the nature of the members is entirely the fame with that which 
energifes prudentially f in all mankind. For that which is more than this is 
„an intellectual conception.” Anaxagoras alfo is reported by fome of his afTo- 
ciates to have faid that things were fuch to men, as they apprehended them 
to be. They fay, too, that Homer appears to haveybeen of this opinion, who 
affirms of HeCtor, when he was infane through a wound, ** that he was wife 
In an unufual manner J j” as if thofe that are infane were prudent, but not 
in the fame manner as thofe that poflefs a found mind. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that if both the mentally fane and the infane are wife, things alfo fubfift 
in this manner, and yet not in this manner. But that which refults from 
this.conclufion is molt grievous: for, if thofe who in the higheftdegree per¬ 
ceive, that truth, which it is poffible to perceive § (but thefe are they who in 

* Empedocles doubtlefs meant to confine this afTertion to the multitude, who are in pofTelGon 
of no higher •wifdim than that of opinion. 

t Parmenides too, I have no doubt, faid this with a view to the multitude whole prudence 
is not of an ,'urtellediual nature, but is folely converfant with the good of the mere animal life. 
Hence he adds, That which is more than this, i. e. which is beyond this, is an intelleflual con¬ 
ception. 

1 KfivSai aO^oppottovret. 

§ If, therefore, according to Ariflotle, Parmenides, and Empedocles, and, in fliort, the Py¬ 
thagoreans and Plato, “ perceived in the highejl degree that truth which it is poflible to per¬ 
ceive,” it is plain that his objections to their doCtrines are pretended, and not real. 
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the bighefi degree invejligate and love truth if thefe entertain fuch opinions, 
and aflert fuch things refpe&ing truth, mull not thofe defpond who endeavour 
to philofophife ? For to invefligate truth will be to purfue things volant. 
But this opinion was produced in them by fpeculating the truth of beings; 
and they apprehended that beings were alone things fenfible. In thefe, how¬ 
ever, much of the nature of the indefinite is inherent, and of that which 
is indefinitely being, as we have already obferved. Hence they fpeak pro¬ 
bably, but do not aflert the truth; for thus it is more becoming to fpeak, 
than as Epicharmus fpeaks when writing againft Xenophanes. 

Further ftill: when they perceived that the whole of this vifible nature 
was moved, and that nothing could be verified of that which is changed, they 
concluded that it was impoflible to aflert any thing with truth of that which 
is in every refpedt changed. For from this conception that opinion origi¬ 
nated, which ftands at the fummit of thofe we have mentioned, viz. the opinion 
of thofe who profefs to Heraclitize, and which was adopted by Cratylus, who 
at length thought that it was not proper to fpeak, but only moved his finger, 
and reproved Heraclitus for aflerting that it was not poflible to enter twice 
into the fame river. For he thought it was not poflible to do this once. But 
*o this aflertion we fay, that to be of opinion that a thing which is changed 
is not when it changes, poflefles fome truth, although it is attended with am¬ 
biguity. For that which calls away, poflefles fomething of that which it 
calls away; and of that which is in generation, or becoming to be, it is ne- 
ceflary that fomething Ihould now be. In Ihort, if it be corrupted, fome- 
ihing will fubfift; and if it be generated, it is neceflary that the thing from 
which it is made, and by which it was generated, Ihould fubfift, and that 
this Ihould not be the cafe ad infinitum. However, omitting thefe things, we 
•fay that it is not the fame thing to be tranfmuted according to quantity and 
according to quality. Let it, therefore, be granted, that a thing does not abide 
according to quantity, yet we know that all things abide according to form. 

Again : it is proper to reprove thofe who think in this manner, becaufe, 
though they perceived this flux and mutation but in the fmaller number of 
fenfibles, yet they entertained fimilar opinions, refpeding all heaven. For 
that with which we are furroundedy or the place of generation , alone * fubfifis 
in continual generation and corruption ; but this place, on account of its exi- 

* According to Ariftotle, the heavens and heavenly bodies are divine and perpetual. See on 
this fubjelt his books De Coelo. 
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lity, is, as I may fay, no part of the univerfe. So that it would have been 
more equitable to have drawn a conclufion from the greater number refpe£U 
ing the fewer, than to have condemned the former on account of the latter. 
Further ftill: it is evident that we may urge the fame things againft thefe 
men, as were formerly urged by us. For we muft demooftrate, and perfuade 
them, that there is a certain immoveable nature $ though it happens to thofe 
who aflert that a thing is and is not at the fame time, that they muft rather 
fay that all things are at reft than in motion. For, on this hypothefis, there 
will not be any thing into which a thing may be changed j for all things will 
fubfift in all. 

But, with refpe& to truth, we muft evince that not every thing which is 
apparent is true. For, in the firft place, it does not follow, that, if fenfe is 
not deceived in the proper objects of its perception, this is alfo true of the 
phantafy; for phantafy is not the fame with fenfe. In the next place, it is 
worthy of admiration, if they doubt whether magnitudes are fo great and 
colours fuch as they appear to thofe who are at a diftance, or fo great and 
fuch as they appear to thofe who are near; and whether they are fuch as 
they appear to thofe in health, or fuch as they appear to the difeafed: and 
with refpeft to weight, whether thofe things are heavier which are judged to 
be fo by the weak, or thofe which appear to be fo to the ftrong; and laftly, 
with refpeft to truth, whether fuch things are true as appear to thofe who 
are afleep, or fuch as appear to thofe who are awake: for it is evident they 
do not think that things are fuch as they appear to the former of thefe. For 
no one, if when in Libya he fhould dream that he was at Athens, would 
when he awoke go to the Odeon *. Further ftill: with refpeCt to the future,, 
as Plato alfo obfervesf, the opinion of a phyfician and one unfkilled in 
medicine is not fimilarly certain, as to one who hereafter will or will not be 
Well. 

Again : with refpedt to the fenfes themfelves, the perception of a foreign 
is not equally certain with that of a proper object, nor of that which is remote 
with that which is near. But with refped to colour, the fight judges, and 
not the tafte ; and of juices the tafte, and not the fight; none of which fenfes 
affirms that any circumftance fubfifts in a particular manner, and yet does not 

• The Odeon, fays Alexander, is a certain part of the theatre at Athens, which is now called 
or the Scene. 

t In his Protagoras. 
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fo fubfift, at the fame time, about the fame thing. But neither do the fenfcs 
doubt refpe&ing things to which they are paffive, at a different time, but re- 
fpe&ing that to which the paffion happens. I fay, for inftance, the fame 
wine may to the fame perfon at one time appear to be fweet, and at another 
time not fweet, either becaufe the wine itfelf is changed, or the organ of 
tafte. But that which is fweet, when it is fo, is never changed, but fweetnefs 
is always truly affirmed of it: and that which will, be fweet, neceffarily 
fubfifts in this manner, though this conclufion is fubverted by all thefe affer- 
tions. For, as they affirm that there is no effence of any thing, they alfo 
take away the neceffary fubfiftence of any thing. For that which is neceffary 
does not admit of a various fubfiftence. So that, if any thing fubfifts from 
neceffity, it will not fubfift thus, and yet not thus. And, in fhort, if that 
which is fenfible alone fubfifts, nothing will be, if animated natures have no 
exiftence; for fenfe will not be. And if fenfe is not, it is perhaps true that 
there are no fuch things as fenfible objects, nor perceptions of fenfe; for 
fenfe is a paffion of a fentient nature. But that the fubjefis themfelves ffiould 
not fubfift which produce fenfe, even though fenfe were not, is impoffible. 
For fenfe itfelf is not of itfelf; but there is fomething elfe befides fenfe, which 
neceffarily is prior to fenfe. For that which moves is by nature prior to that 
which is moved ; nor will this be lefs the cafe, though thefe fame things are 
referred to each other. 


CHAP. VI. 

There are fome, however, who doubt, both among thole who are per- 
fuaded of the truth of thefe affertions, and among thofe who are alone the 
authors of fuch affertions. For they inquire who it is that judges of a man 
in health, and, in ffiort, who it is that judges rightly refpe&ing every parti¬ 
cular. Doubts of this kind are, however, fimilar to the doubt wrhether we 
now deep, or are awake: for all fuch doubts as thefe amount to the fame 
thing. For the authors of them think fit to inveftigate the reafon and caufe 
of all things; fince they explore the principle, and expert to obtain it through 
demonftration. However, that they are not perfuaded is evident from their 
attions: but, as we have faid, this is the error of thefe men; for they invefti- 
gate the principle of things of which there is no principle. For the prin¬ 
ciple of demonftration is not demonftration. Thefe men, therefore, may 
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eafily be perfuaded of this $ for it is not difficult to apprehend. But thofe 
who alone inveftigate force in words, inveftigate that which is impoffible: for, 
at the fame time, they directly aflert things contrary, deeming it fit to affirm the 
contrary. However, if all things are not relatives, but fome fubfift themfelves 
by themfelves, every thing which appears will not be true : for every thing 
which appears is apparent to fome one. So that he who aflerts that all ap¬ 
pearances are trae, makes all beings to be relatives. On which account it i» 
requifite to obferve to thofe who fearch for force in argument, and with this 1 
view engage in difputation, that not that which appears is true *, but, it ffiould* 
be added, that it is true to him to Whom it appears to be fo, and when it ap¬ 
pears, and fo far as it appears, and according to the manner in which it ap¬ 
pears. But if they difpute, indeed, yet not in this way, it happens that they 
rapidly aflert things contrary. For the fame thing may indeed to the fight 
appear to be honey, but not to the tafte: and, as we have - two eyes, if they 
happen to be diffimilar,the fame things will not appear to be the fame to each 1 
fight. As to thofe who, for the reafons formerly adduced, contend for the truth 
of that which appears, and on this account affirm that all things are fimilarly 
falfeand true, it is eafy to reply, that neither do the fame things appear to all 
men, nor do the fame things always appear the fame to the fame perfon, but 
frequently contraries appear at the fame time. For that which appears to the 
fight to be one, to the touch appears to be many, when, different fingers are 
placed on it in fucceffion. Nor yet do the fame things appear to the fame fenfe, 
and according to the lame, and m a fimilar manner, and in the fame time. So 
that this will be true. But, perhaps in confequence of this, it is neceffary to fay 
to thofe who fpeak, not through doubting, but for the fake of difcourfe, that 
this is not fimply true, but true to this or that perfon. And, as it was before 
obferved, it is neceffary to make all things relatives, and refer them to opinion 
and fenfe; fo that neither was any thing, nor will there be any thing, if there 
were no antecedent opinion of things. But if there was, or will be any thing, 
it is evident that all things will not be referred to opinion. 

Again: if a thing has a relative fubfiftence, it is either predicated as one to 
one, or with relation to that which is definite; and if the fame thing is both 
half and equal, it is referred to thefe, but the equal is not referred to the double. 
.And with refpe<3 to opinion, if man is the fame with that which is the objedk 


* Axnfcf is omitted in the text. 
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of opinion, tliat which opines is not man, but that which is the objeCt of opi¬ 
nion. But, if every thing fiibfifts with relation to that which opines, that 
which opines will be infinite in fpecies. That the opinion, therefore, is the 
moft firm of all things, viz. that oppofite aflertions are not at the fame time 
true, and what happens to thofe who contend that they are true, and why they 
fpeak in this manner, has been fufficiently ffiown by us. But, fince it is im- 
poflible that contradiction ffiould at the fame time be true refpeding the fame 
thing, it i 6 evident that neither can contraries fubfift at the fame time in the 
fame thing. For the other of contraries is no lefs privation: but the priva¬ 
tion of efience is a negation from a certain definite genus. If, therefore, that 
it is impoflible at the fame time to affirm and deny is true, it is alfo impoflible 
that contraries can at the fame time be inherent in a fubjeCt; but either both 
muft be inherent partially, or the one partially and the other fimply. 

CHAP. VII. 

But neither is it poffible that any thing can fubfift between contradictories; 
for it is nece{fary either to affirm or deny one thing of every thing which is 
one. This, however, will be manifeft, by firft of all defining what the true 
is, and what the falfe. For to fay that being is not, or that that which is not 
is, is falfe: but to affirm that being is, and that non-being is not, is true. So 
that he who aflerts that this medium is or is not, aflerts that which is true, 
or that which is falfe ; but he neither aflerts of being, nor of non-being, that 
it is not or is. Again, if there is fomething between contradictories, it will 
either be, as is a dark colour between black and white, or as that which is 
neither man nor horfe, between man and horfe. If, therefore, it fubfifts in 
this manner, it will not be changed : for it will either be changed from that 
which is not good into good, or from this into not good. But now it always 
appears to take place : for there is no mutation except to things oppofite, and 
thofe which fubfift between. But if there be a medium, thus alfo there will 
be fome mutation or generation into white, not from that which is not white. 
But this does not appear to be the cafe. 

Further ftill: the dianoetic power of the foul either affirms or denies every¬ 
thing dianoetic and intelligible. But this is evident from definition, when it 
aflerts that which is true, or that which is falfe: for, when it compofes in this 
particular manner, affirming or denying, it aflerts the truth j but when in tbat % 
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it aflerts that which is falfe. Befides, this medium ought to be in all contra¬ 
dictions, unlefs it is introduced for the fake of argument. So that neither will 
any one aflert that which is true, nor yet that which is not true: and there 
will be fomething * befides being and non-being. Hence there will be a 
certain mutation befides generation and corruption. Further ftill: this me¬ 
dium will alfo be in thofe genera, in which negation introduces its contrary. 
As, for inftance, in numbers there will be that which is neither an even nor an 
odd number; but that this is impoflible, is evident from definition. Again : 
there will be a progreflion to infinity, and beings will not only be fefquialter, 
but even more than this: for, again, fomething will be found, of which it will 
be pofliblc to deny the affirmation and negation of the medium of the former 
contradiction: for the eflence of it will be fomething elfe. 

Further ftill: when any one, being afked if a thing is white, fays it is not, 
he denies nothing elfe than being; but not to be is negation. But this origi¬ 
nated from the fame fource as the other paradoxical opinions; for fome, when 
they are not able to folve the contentious arguments, yielding to reafon, they 
fay that the fyllogiftic conclufion is true. Some, therefore, fpeak in this man¬ 
ner through this caufe j but others, becaufe they inveftigate the reafon of aU 
things. But the principle to all thefe is to be aflumed from definition j and 
definition is produced in confequence of its being neceflary that they fhould 
fignify fomething: for a fentence, the name of which is a fign or fignifica- 
tion, is the definition of a thing. The doCtrine of Heraclitus, indeed, when 
he aflerts that all things both are and are not, feems to make all things true. 
But Anaxagoras, when he aflerts that there is a certain medium in contradic¬ 
tions, makes all things to be falfe. For, when they are mingled, the mixture 
is neither good, nor yet not good; fo that it is not poffible to fpeak truly of 
any thing. 


CHAP. VIII. 


These things being determined, it is evident that things which are pre¬ 
dicated in one way only, and alfo that thofe which are predicated of all 
things, cannot fubfift as fome fay they fubfifl. For fome aflert that nothing is 
true : for, fay they, nothing hinders but that all things may fubfift in fuch 
a manner, as that the diameter of a fquare may be commenfurable with its 


* T< is omitted in the printed text. 
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fide. But, according to others, all things are true. For their aflertions are 
nearly the fame as tlxofe of Heraclitus; fince he who fays that all things are 
true, and that all things are falfe, feparately makes each of thofe aflertions: fo 
that if thofe are impoflible, thefe alfo muft be impoflible. 

Further ftill: it is evident that they are contradidions, which cannot pofli- 
bly be at the fame time true, or at the fame time falfe, though, from what 
has been faid, it would rather appear that both are falfe *. But in all fuch 
aflertions it is neceflary to require, as we have before obferved, not that 
a thing fliould be, or flxould not be, but that it fliould fignify fomething; fo 
that we muft difpute from definition, by afluming what the true or the falfe 
fignifies. But, if the true is nothing elfe than to fay that a thing which thus 
fubfifts, does thus fubfift, and the falfe is nothing elfe than to deny that a 
thing fubfifts in a certain manner, when it does thus fubfift, it is impoflible 
that all things fliould be falfe: for it is neceflary that the other part of the 
contradidion fliould be true. Further ftill: if affirmation or negation muft 
tieceflarily take place refpeding every thing, it is impoflible that both fliould 
be falfe: for the other part of the contradidion is falfe. But the common 
faying applies to all fuch aflertions as thefe, viz. that they fubvert themfelves. 
For he who fays that all things are true, makes alfo the contrary aflertion 
true; fo that he makes his own aflertion not to be true. For the contrary 
aflertion fays that it is not true. But he who fays that all things are falfe, 
fays alfo that his own aflertion is falfe. But, if they make an exception, the 
one of the contrary aflertion as alone not true, but the other of his own 
as alone not falfe, neverthelefs it happens that they muft demand infinite 
true and falfe aflertions. For he who fays that a true aflertion is true, 
aflents to this, that it is true; but this will proceed to infinity f. It is, how¬ 
ever, 

* ApQoTtfa tiveu Ihould be added in this place, as is evident from the text of Alexander. 

f What Ariftotle, with his ufual pregnant brevity, afferts in this place, appears to be as 
follows If the dogma of thofe be admitted who aflert that all things are true, not that affer- 
tlon alone will be falfe, that not all things are true, but that alfo which affirms it to be true that 
not all things are true, which is different from that which Amply fays that not all things are 
true. Nor will this alone be falfe, but that alfo which affirms it is true to affert that the 
aflertion is true which fays it is true that not all things are true, which, neverthelefs, is differ¬ 
ent from the former j and fo, by the addition of the true, it may be demonftrated, by him who 
fays that one aflertion alone is falfe, that there are infinite falfe aflertions. 

But there may be a compofition of truths of this kind to infinity. Thus, on the hypothefls 
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ever, evident, that neither thofe who fay that all things are quiefcent affect 
the truth; nor thofe who fay that all things are in motion *. For, if all 
things are at reft, the fame things will always be true and falfe: but this ap¬ 
pears to be changed. For he who fays this, once was not, and again will not 
be. But if all things are moved, nothing will be true. All things, therefore, 
will be falfe: but it has been demonftrated that this is impoflible. Again : 
it is neceffary that being fhould be changed: for mutation is from fomething 
into fomething. But neither are all things fometimes at reft and fometimes 
in motion j fo that there is not that which is always moved, and that which 
is always immoveable. For there is fomething which always moves things 
that are moved; and the firft mover is itfelf immoveable. 

that the affertion is true that all things are true, it follows that the afiertion is falfe that not 
every affertion is true. Likewife, if all things are true, the affertion is true that not all things 
are true. Alfo this is falfe : it is true to fay that the affertion is true, that it is true to fay that 
not all things are true ; and this will take place ad infinitum. In like manner, on the hypothefia 
that all aflertions are falfe, there will be infinite true affertions, that , being excepted ’, -which fays 
that all affertions are falfe. For thus, not only that afiertion will be true that all affertions are 
falfe, but alfo that which affirms it to be true to fay that all are falfe. For, unlefs this is true, 
that will not be true which preceded this ; but alfo that would be true, that the affertion is true 
which affirms it to be true that all things are falfe; and this will be the cafe infinitely. 

* According to Alexander, thefe words, “ It is, however, evident, that neither thofe who fay 
that all things are quiefcent affert the truth, nor thofe who fay that all things are in motion,” are 
not found in fome copies, becaufe, fays he, they feem to belong to Phyfics. However, he adds, 
they do not appear to be altogether foreign from thepurpofe : for if it is admitted, that neither 
all things are true, nor all things falfe, it follows, that neither thofe who fay that all things are 
quiefcent affert the truth, nor thofe who lay that all things axe moved. 
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CHAP. I. 


With refpeft to principle, one kind is laid to be that whence fome* 
thing is firft moved; as, for indance, the principle of length, and of a way j 
for the principle is from hence. On the contrary, another principle is that 
whence any thing becomes the bell; as, for indance, with refpedt to difci- 
pline, we mud fometimes begin, not from the fird, and the principle of a 
thing, but whence learning may be mod ealily acquired. Another principle 
is that whence, from being inherent, a thing is fird produced; as of a fhip 
the keel, of a houfe the foundation; and of animals, according to fome the 
heart, according to others the brain, and according to others fomething elfe of 
this kind. But another principle is that whence, not being inherent, a thing 
is fird produced, and whence motion and mutation are fird naturally adapted 
to originate j as an offspring from father and mother, and war from defama¬ 
tion. 


* Ariftotle has before informed us that it is the bufinefs of the firft philofopher to confider 
being univerfally, and thofe things which belong to beings in common. But things common to 
being fo far as being, are fuch as all difciplines employ. Hence they are difcufled in the prefent 
book. Let it be remembered coo, that what vulgar dialectic infers by rcafoning from probabi¬ 
lities! the firft philofophy concludes fcicntifically. 

Another 
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Another principle is that according to the free-will of which things in 
motion are moved, and mutable natures are changed, as principalities, dynas¬ 
ties, kingdoms, and tyrannies in a city. Arts alfo are called principles ; and 
of thefe efpecially the mailer building arts. Further Hill: that whence a 
thing is firft known, is faid to be the principle of that thing; as, for inftance, 
hypothefes of demonftrations. Caufes too, are denominated, in as many ways 
as principles; for all caufes are principles. It is common, therefore, to every 
principle to be the firft whence a thing is either produced or known. But, of 
thefe, fome have an internal, but others an external fubfiftence. Hence na¬ 
ture is a principle, as is alfo an element, the dianoetic power, free-will, 
effence, and that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts. For good and the 
beautiful * are to many things the principle both of knowledge and motion. 


CHAP. II. 

CAtJ6 E, in one refpe£t, is faid to be that from which, when inherent, any 
thing is produced, as, for inftance, brafs of a ftatue, filver of a bowl, and the 
kinds of thefe. In another refpedt, form and paradigm are caufes; but in 
this cafe they are formal caufes, and the kinds of thefe. Thus, for inftance, 
the ratio of two to one, is the caufe of the diapafon; and, in Ihort, number, 
and the parts in a ratio, belong to this order of caufe. Further {kill: caufe is 
that whence the firft principle of mutation or reft originates: thus, for in¬ 
ftance, he who confults is a caufe, and a father of his offspring; and, in Ihort, 
he who makes of that which is made; and that which has the power of 
changing of that which is changed. 

Again: caufe is as the end. But this ranks as that for the fake of which 
other things fubfift; as, for inftance, health of walking. For, on what ac¬ 
count does a man walk ? We fay, That he may obtain health: and, thus fay¬ 
ing, we think that we have aftigned the caufe. Such things alfo are caufes, 
.as fubfift between another thing which moves, and the end. Thus, for in¬ 
ftance, the caufe of health is either attenuation, or purgation, or medicine, or 
inftruments. For all thefe are for the fake of the end. But they differ 

* In the printed text it is to xaxor, the evil ; but it appears from the comment of Alexander, 
that we Ihould read to xaxov, the beautiful. Indeed, it appears that to wan was found in fome 
copies in Alexander’s time; but I prefer to saao» 
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from each other in this, that Tome of them are as inftruments, but others as 
works. Caufes, therefore, are nearly denominated in fo many ways. But, 
fince caufes are predicated multifarioufly, it happens that there are many 
caufes of the fame thing, not according to accident j as, of a ftatue, both the 
ftatuary’s art, and the brafs, and this, not from any thing elfe, but fo far as it 
is a ftatue: yet this does not take place after the fame manner, but the brafs is 
as matter, and art as that whence motion originates. Some things alfo are 
mutually caufes with refpedt to each other; as labor i3 the caufe of a good: 
habit of body, and a good habit of body, of labor; not, however, after the 
fame manner, but the one is as the end, and the other as the principle, o£ 
motion. 

Further ftill: the fame thing is fometimes the caufe of contraries : for that 
which when prefent is the caufe of lome particular thing, the fame when ab* 
fent, is, we lay, fometimes the caufe of the contrary. Thus, the^ abfence of 
the pilot is the caufe of the deftru&ion of the (hip, whole prefence was the 
caufe of its prefervation. But both the prefence and the abfence of the pilot 
are as moving caufes. All the caufes, however, that we have now enume¬ 
rated fall ino four moft manifeft modes. For the elements of fyllables, and 
the matter of things falhioned by art, alfo fire and earth, and every thing elfe 
of this kind belonging to bodies, together with the parts of a whole, and the 
hypothefes of a conclufion, are caufes, as things from which others are pro¬ 
duced. But of thefe, fome are as a fubjed, as, for mftance, parts; but others, 
as the formal caufe, fuch as the whole, compofirion, and form. But feed, the 
phyljcian, he who confuks, and, in Ihoit, the maker of any thing, are all of 
of them caufes, whence the principle of mutation or liability originates; but 
the reft are as the end, and the good of other things. For that for the fake 
of which other things fubfift, wills to be the beft, and the end of others. But 
there is no difference, whether it be called real or apparent good. There 
are, therefore fo many fpecies of caufes. But the modes of caufes are many 
in number. They may, however, be fummed up into a lefs numerous mul¬ 
titude : for caufes are predicated in a manifold refpeft; and of thofe which 
are of the fame fpecies, one is prior and another pofterior; as, for inftance, of 
health, the phyfician, and the artificer; and, of the diapafon, the double; and 
number; and always thofe things which comprehend any thing of particu¬ 
lars. 

Further ftill; caufe is predicated as accident, and the genera of thefe; as, 

for 
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for inftance, of a ftatue, Polycletus is in one refpe£t the caufe, and in another 
refpe<St the ftatuary, becaufe it happens to the ftatuary to be Polycletus: and 
things which comprehend accident; as man is the caufe of a ftatue, or in 
lhort animal, becaufe Polycletus is a man, and man is an animal. Of 
accidents alfo, one is more remote and more proximate than another; as, for 
inftance, if that which is white, and a mufician, fhould be faid to be the 
caufe of a ftatue, and not only Polycletus, or a man. But, befides all thofe 
•which are properly predicated, and thofe which are predicated according to 
accident, feme caufes are denominated as endued with capacity, but others 
as energetic: thus the builder is the caufe of ere&ing the houfe, or the 
builder considered as building. The like takes place alfo in effeds; as, for 
inftance, of this ftatue, or of a ftatue limply, or in ftiort of an image; or of 
this brafs, or brafs limply, or univerfally of matter; and in a Similar manner 
with refpedto accidents. Further Hill; both thefe and thofe are predicated 
conjointly; as, for inftance, not Polycletus, nor the ftatuary, but Polycletus 
the ftatuary. At the fame time, all thefe with refped to multitude are fix; 
but they are predicated in a twofold refped: for they are predicated either 
as that which is particular, or as genus, or as accident, or as the genus of 
accident, or as thefe conjoined, or according to capacity, or fimply confix 
dered, or, laftly, as energifing. But they fo far differ, that caufes in energy, 
particulars, and thofe things of which they are the caufes, fubfift together and 
together ceafe to be; as, for inftance, this phyfician with this convalefcent, and 
this builder with this building. But this is not always the cafe with caufes 
in capacity : for the houfe and the builder are not corrupted together. ^ 

CHAP. III. 

Element is faid to be that from which, being primarily inherent and indi- 
■wifible in fpecies, femething is compofed. Thus, for inftance, the elements of 
fpeech are thofe things from which fpeech is compofed, and into which it is 
ultimately divided; but thefe elements are no longer divided into other words 
different from themfelves in fpecies; but, if it were poffible for them to be di¬ 
vided, the parts would be of a fimilar fpecies. Thus the parts of water are 
water, but the parts of a fyllable are not fyllables. In like manner the antients 
called thofe the elements of bodies, into which bodies themfelves are ulti- 
fiutely divided, but which are no longer divifible into other bodies fpecifically 
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•different: and whether there is one, or many of this kind, they call thefe ele¬ 
ments. The elements of diagrams and demonftrations are denominated in a 
-fimilar manner. For firft demonftrations, and thofe which are inherent in many 
demonftrations, are faid to be the elements of demonftrations. But fuch as 
thefe are firft fyllogifms compofed of three terms through one medium. 
Hence alfo, metaphorically fpeaking, they call that an element, which, being 
one .and fmall, is ufeful for many purpofes. On which account, the fimple, 
the fmall, and the indivifible, are faid to be elements. Hence it comes to pafe 
that things eminently univerfal are elements; becaufe each of them being one 
and fimple, it is inherent in many things, or in all things, or in the greater 
part of all things. The one alfo and a point to fome appear to be principles. 
Since, therefore, thofe things which are called genera are univerfals and indi- 
vifibles (for there is one definition of them), fome denominate genera them¬ 
selves elements, and more fo than difference, becaufe genus is more univerfal. 
For genus follows that to which difference is prefent; but that to which genus 
is prefent is not always attended with difference. But it is common to aU 
things, for that to be the element of any thing, which firft fubfifts in that 
thing. 

CHA P. IV. 

Nature, in one refped, is faid to be the generation of things rifing into 
'being; as if any one, extending his voice, fhould pronounce the letter u. But, 
in another refpeft, that from which, when primarily inexiftent *, that which 
is generated is generated. Further ftill: nature is that whence the firft 
motion arifesf, in each of the things which fubfift naturally, fo far as a thing 
is that which it is. But things are faid to be rifing into being, which receive 
increafe through another thing by contact, or being connafcent with it; as 
embryos. The being connafcent, however, differs from contact: for in the 
latter nothing befides contact is neceflary ; but in things connafcent, there is a 
certain one the fame in both, which makes them grow together, inftead of 
merely touching each other, and caufes them to be one according to continu¬ 
ity and quantity, but not according to quality. Again: Nature is faid to be 

* i. e. The fubjeft and matter of a thing have the relation of nature. 

t i. e. Natural form, 
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that from the power of which, when it is primarily inordinate * and immu¬ 
table, fomething of natural productions either is, or is generated: as brafs is 
faid to be the nature of a ftatue, and of brazen furniture ; wood, of fiich things 
as are wooden ; and in a fimilar manner with refpeCt to other things. For 
each is from thefe, the firft matter remaining unchanged: for, after this man¬ 
ner, they fay that the elements of things which fubfift naturally, are nature; 
fome aflertvig that this is fire, others that it is earth, others that it is air, 
others again, that is water, and others that it is fomething elfe of this kind. 
There are alfo thofe who aflert that nature is fome of thefe; and there are- 
others who contend that it is all thefe. 

Further Hill: in another refpeCt, nature is faid to be the eflence of things 
which fubfift naturally; and in this fenfe it is underftood by thofe who aflert 
that nature is the firft compofition, and by Empedocles, when he fays that 
there is not any nature of beings, but that there is a mixture alone, and per¬ 
mutation of things mingled, and that this mingling is denominated nature 
by men. So that fuch things, as either are, or are generated by nature (that 
already fubfifting from which they are naturally adapted to be generated, or 
to be), are not yet faid by us to poflefs nature, unlefs they have fpecies and 
form. Fience that fubfifts from nature which is compofed from both thefe, 
fuch as animals, and the parts of animals. But nature is the firft matter; and 
this in a twofold refpeCt: for it is either that which is firft with relation to a 
thing, or that which is limply the firft. Thus, for inftance, of brazen works, the 
brafs is firft with refpe<ft to thofe works ; but water perhaps is Amply the firft, 
if every thing which is capable of being liquefied is water. Alfo form and 
eflence : but form is the end of generation. Hence, by a metaphor, every 
eflence, in Ihort, is called nature, becaufe nature is a certain eflence. From 
what has been faid, therefore, the firft nature, and that which is properly fo 
denominated, is the eflence of thofe things which poflefs in themfelves the 
principle of motion, fo far as they are fuch things. For matter, from being 
the recipient of this, is called nature. Generations alfo, and to be born, are 
called nature, becaufe motions are from thefe. Nature alfo is the principle of 
the motion of things which have a natural fubflftence, this principle being in 
a certain refpedl inherent either in capacity or energy. 


* ue. The proximate matter of a thing. 
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That is called necessary, without which as a concaufe it is not poflible 
to live. Thus, for inftance, refpiration and nutriment are neceflary to an ani¬ 
mal : for it is impoflible that an animal can fubfift without thefe. Alfo that 
is neceflary, without which good cannot either be, or be produced, or a certain 
evil repelled and exterminated. Thus, to drink a medical potion is neceflary 
to the prevention of difeafe ; and to fail to aEgina, to receive a fum of money. 
To the neceflary alfo belong the violent and violence. But this is that whuh 
oppofes and impedes contrary to impulfe and free-will. For the violent is 
called neceflary ; on which account it is painful; as Evenus alfo fays—“ For 
every thing necejfary is grievous .” And violence is a certain neceflity, as 

Sophocles alfo afferts— 

“ But thus I a&, by violence compelled.” 

Indeed, neceflity very properly feems to be fomething which cannot be per- 
fuaded: for it is contrary to the motion of free-will, and to the motion of the 
reafoning power. 

Again: w r e fay that a thing is neceffarily fo, which cannot fubftft in any 
other manner: and, according to this acceptation of the neceflary, every 
thing elfe which is neceflary, in a certain refped, derives its appellation. For 
the violent is called neceflary, becaule he who is under the influence of 
violence cannot either ad or fuffer from impulfe, on account of a compelling 
power; that being as it were neceflary, through which a thing cannot fubfift 
in any other manner. The like alfo takes place in the concaufes of living 
and good. For, when it is not poflible, either to obtain good, or to live with¬ 
out certain things, then thofe things are neceflary, and this ciufe is a certain 
neceflity. Further ftill: demonftration is of things neceflary, becaufe that 
which is demonftrated, if it is Amply demonftrated, cannot have a different 
fubAftAice. But the caufes of this, are things firft, which cannot fubfift in 
any other manner, and fiom which the dernonftrative fyllogifm is compofed. 
Some things, therefore, are neceflary from a caufe different from themfelves j 
but others are neceflary from no caufe, Ance other things fubfift from ne¬ 
ceflity through thefe : fo that the flrft and proper neceflary is that which is 
Ample: for this cannot have a manifold fubftftence; and therefore cannot 
fubftft varioufly. ' For, if this were admitted, it would fubfift manifoldly. If, 
therefore, there are certain eternal and immovet ble natures, there is nothing in 
them violent, nothing contrary to nature. 

Q^2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

One, is partly denominated according to accident, and partly eflentially.. 
According to accident, indeed, as Corifcus and a mufician, and Corifeus the 
mufician. For it is the fame thing to fay that Corifcus and the mufician are 
one, as to fay, Corifcus the mufician : alfo to fay, the mufician and the juft, 
and the juft mufician Corifcus. For all thefe are called one, according to 
accident: the juft, indeed, and the mufician, becaufe they happen to belong 
to one elfence; but the mufician and Corifcus, becaufe the one happens to 
the other. In like manner, too, in a certain refped, the mufician-Corifcus is 
one with Corifcus j becaufe in this fentence, one part of the whole fentence 
happens to the other; as, for- inftance, the mufician to Corifcus, and the mu¬ 
fician Corifcus to the juft Corifcus, becaufe no one part of each happens to - 
the fame one. For there is no difference whether the mufician happens to 
Corifcus, or Corifcus the juft to the mufician Corifcus. In a fimilar manner,. 
we will be denominated according to accident, though it fliould be predicated 
©f genus, or fome one of univerfal appellations; as if, for inftance man, and 
man the mufician Ihould be faid to be the fame. For thefe are one, either 
becaufe to man who is one eflence, the being a mufician is accidental, or be- 
eaufe both happen to fome one among the number of particulars, as, for in¬ 
ftance, to Corifcus. Yet both are not inherent after the fame manner* but 
the one perhaps as genus and as in eflence, but the other as habit, or the 
participated property of elTence. Such things, therefore, as are called one • 
according to accident, are after this manner fo denominated. 

But of things which are denominated one eflentially, fome are fo called ’ 
from their continuity, as a faggot, which is held together by a bond, and 
pieces of wood by glue. A line alfo, though it be-curved, if it pofleffes con¬ 
tinuity, is called one j as likewife each of the parts of the body, fuch as a leg : 
and an arm*. But of thefe, thefe things are more one, which are continuous* 
by nature, than thofe which are continuous by art. But that is called con¬ 
tinuous, the motion of which is eflentially one*, and which cannot be 
otherwife. And the motion is one which is indivifible, and indivilible accord¬ 
ing to time. But thofe things are efleatially continuous which are not one 

* Viz. The whole of which is moved at once; one part not being quiefeent while another 
gart. is moved.. . 
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by contact. For, if you place pieces of wood fo as to touch each other, you. 
will not fay thatthefe are one piece of wood, nor one body, nor any thing 
elfe continuous. In fhort, therefore, thofe things which 1 are continuous are 
called one, although they may be curved, and ftill more fuch things as do not 
poflefs curvature. Thus the leg or the thigh is more one than the leg and-, 
foot together, becaufe it is poflible that there tnay not be one motion of the 
leg and foot. And a ftraight is more one than a curved line. But we fay 
that a line which is curved, and has an angle, is both one and not one, be- 
oaufe it is poflible that a part of it may be moved, without the whole being at 
the fame time moved. But of a right line, a part and the whole are always 
moved together; and it is not poflible that one part of fuch a magnitude 
fhould be at reft, while another part is moved. 

Further ftill: after another manner a thing is faid to be one, viz. from 
having its fubjedt indifferent with refpedt to form. But the fubjedt of thofe 
things is indifferent, the form of which is indivifible * according to fenfe. 
And the fubjedl is either the firft or the laft. For wine is called one, and 
water one, fo far as each is indivifible according to form. And all liquors 
are called one, as oil, wine, and fuch things as are fufible, becaufe the ultimate 
fubjedt of all thefe is the fame; for all thefe are water and air. Thofe things 
alfo are called one, the genus of which is one differing by oppoflte differences. 
And all thefe are called one, becaufe the genus is one which is the fubjedt of 
the differences. Thus, for inftance, horfe, man, and dog, are one certain 
thing, becaufe all of them are animals, and after a certain fimilar manner onef, 
as is the cafe with, things of which the matter is one. But thefe things are at 
one time thus called one, but another time they are called the fame, from the 
fuperior genus, when they are not the proximate, but the laft fpecies of genus- 
Thus the ifofceles and equilateral triangle poflefs one and the fame figure,, 
becaufe both are triangles, but not the fame triangles. Again: thofe things 
are called one, the definition of one of which is indivifible with refpedt to the 
definition of another: for every definition is itfelf cflentially divifible. Thus,. 
that which is increafed, and that which is diminiflicd, are one, becaufe the de¬ 
finition is one: juft as of fuperficies which have length and breadth, the 
definition of the form is one. In fliort, thofe things are efpecially one, the 
intellcdtual apprehenfion of the form of which is indivifible, and which cam 

* i. e. Which is not cut into different fenfihles.- 

t £».is omitted in the text. 
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neither be ieparatcd by time, nor place, nor definition. For, irniverfally, fuch 
things as have not divifion, fo far as they have not, are called one. Thus, for 
inftance, if man, fo far as man, is without divifion, man is one.; and if animal, 
fo far as animal, is indivifible, animal is one : but if magnitude, fo far as mag¬ 
nitude, is indivifible, magnitude is one. Mod things, therefore, are called 
•one, becaufe they either effeft, or poflefs, or fuffer fome other one thing. 
But thofe things are primarily called one, of which the eflence is one, and 
-which are one either by continuity, or fpecies, or definition. For we numerate 
as many, either thofe things which are without continuity, or thofe things of 
which the form is not one. 

Again : we forr.etimes fay that a thing is one by continuity, if it poflefles 
quantity, and is continuous; and we fometimes fay that a thing is not one, 
when it is not a certain whole, that is, if it has not one form. For we do 
not fimilarly fay there is one, when we fee the parts of a fhoe placed any 
how together, although there may be continuity; but when it is fo conti¬ 
nuous, as to be a thoe, and to poflefs a certain form, then it is one. Hence, 
a circular line is mere than all other lines onq, becaufe it is a whole and per¬ 
fect. But the very eflence of the one confifts in this, that it is the principle 
cf number. For the firft meafure is the principle of every genus; and that 
by which we firft know a thing is the firft meafure of every genus. The 
principle, therefore, of that which is knowable, is in every genus the one. 
But there is not the fame one in all genera. For here it is diefis *, but there 
a vowel, or a mute. Moreover, of gravity there is one principle, and of 
motion another. But every where the one is indivifible, either in fpecies or 
in quantity. Of thofe things, therefore, which are indivifible according to 
quantity, and fo far as quantity, that which is every way indivifible and with¬ 
out pofition is called the monad: but that which is every way indivifible, 
and has pofition, is a point. That w’hich is only divifible one way is a line; 
that w hich is capable of a two-fold divifion is a fuperficies ; and that which 
is every way and triply divifible according to quantity, is a body. And, con- 
vtrftly, that which is divifible in a twofold refpett is a fuperficies ; that which 
is divifible only one way is a line; and that which is every way divifible 
is a body. But that which is no way divifible according to quantity is a 
jpoint and the monad ; without pofition, indeed, the monad; but with pofi- 

* /. e. The leaft fenfible interval in mufic. 
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tion, the point. Again: fome things are one according to number, others 
according to fpecies, others according to genus, and others according to ana- 
logy. Thofe things, indeed, are one according to number, of which the mat¬ 
ter is one; but according to fpecies, of which the definition is one ; and accord¬ 
ing to genus, of which there is the fame figure of predication *; but things 
are one according to analogy, which fubfift as one thing with relation to 
another. The pofterior, however, always follow the anterior. Thus, for 
inftance, fuch things as are one in number, are alfo one in fpecies ; but fuch 
things as are one in fpeciesf, are not all of them one in number: but all 
things that are one in fpecies, are alfo one in genus. Such things, however, 
as are one in genus, are not all of them one in fpecies, but are one according 
to analogy. But fuch things as are one according to analogy, are not all of 
them one according to genus. It is, however, evident,' that the many is pre¬ 
dicated in a manner contrary to the one . For fome things are called many 
from not being continuous; fome things from poflefling matter, divifible ac¬ 
cording to fpecies, fuch matter being either the firft or the laft; and fome. 
from pofleffing many of thofe reafons which declare the elienee of a thing. 

CHAP. VII. 

Being is diftributed into the accidental and the eflential. Into the acci¬ 
dental indeed, as when we fay that a juft man is a mufician, and, in a fimi- 
lar manner, the mufician is a man. Thus too, we fay that the mufician 
builds, becaufe it happens that the builder is a mufician, or that the mufician 
is a builder. For, to affirm this thing to be that , fignifies that this thing hap¬ 
pens to that. Hence, with refpe£fc to what has been aflerted, when we fay 
that man is a mufician, and a mufician man, or that fomething white is a mu-, 
fician, or a mufician white, we fay this, becaufe both happen to the fame 
thing, but that becaufe it happens to being. But we fay that a mufician is a 
man, becaufe the being a mufician is accidental to him. In like manner, 
fomething white is faid to be a man, becaufe that is a man to which the being 
white is accidental. Things, therefore, which are faid to be according to 
accident, are faid to be after this manner, either becaufe both are inherent in 

• i. e. Of which one fupreme genus and one predicament are predicated. 

t Thus the letter, a is one in fpecies in the fyllablcs ba, ca , da, &c. but is not one in .number. 
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the fame thing, or becaufe the predicate is prefent to the fubjeft, or becaufe it 
is the thing itfelf to which accident is prefent, of which the thing itfelf is 
predicated. 

But things are faid to fubfift eflentially, which fignify the figures of predi¬ 
cation^'. For, as often as (they are predicated, fo often do they fignify being. 
Since, therefore, of things predicated, fome fignify the eflence of a thing, 
• othen the quality, others the quantity, fome the relation, others the a&ion 
or paffion, others the fituation, and others the time, being fignifies the fame 
to each of thefe. For it is the fame thing, to fay the man is convalefcent, as 
to fay the man convalefces, and the man is walking, or is cutting, as the man 
walks or cuts. And in a fimilar manner with refped to other things. 

Again : the words to be and .it is, fignify that a thing is true; but the words 
.not to be, that it is not true, but falfe. In like manner with refpedt to affirma¬ 
tion and negation. Thus, he who lays that Socrates is a mufician, fays that 
he is, becaufe this is true ; or aflerts that Socrates // not white, aflerts this be¬ 
caufe it is true : but he who fays that the diameter of a fquare is not incom- 
menfurable with its fide, fays this becaufe it is falfe. Further ftill: to be and 
. being partly fignify that which is in capacity, and partly that which is in 
energy. Thus we fay that both he who is endued with fight in capacity 
fees, and he who poflefles it in energy. And, in like manner with re- 
fpedt to fcientific knowledge, we fay that both he is endued with fcience who 
is able to ufe it, and he who does ufe it: and that, both a thing which is now 
at reft, and a thing which is capable of being at reft, are quiefcent. We are 
alfo accuftomed to fpeak in a fimilar manner with refpe£t to eflences. For 
we fay that Mercury is in the ftone, and we fpeak of the half of the line in 
capacity f, and call that corn which is not yet ripe. But when a thing is 
poffible, and when it is not fo, muft be elfewhere determined. 

CHAP. VIII. 

With refpeft to essence, fimple bodies, fuch as earth, fire, water, and 
•the like, are called eflences ; and, in fhort, bodies, together with animals and 
•daemoniacal natures confiding from thefe, and the parts of thefe, are thus de- 

* By the figures of predication, Ariftotle means the ten predicaments. 

•f Ev tiwctftu is not in the text,-but without doubt ought to have been. 
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nominated. But all thefe are called eflences, becaufe they are not predicated 
of a fubjedt, but other things are predicated of thefe. After another manner, 
too, that is called efience which is the caufe of being, and which is inherent 
in fuch things as are not predicated of a fubjedt, fuch as foul in an animal. 
Further ftill: fuch parts as are inherent in things of this kind, defining and 
fignifying a certain fenfible thing, and which being taken away, the whole is 
alfo taken away. Thus, if fuperficies is taken away, body alfo, according to 
fome, is deftroyed ; and fuperficies is deftroyed, by taking away line. And, in 
Ihort, to fome number appears to be a thing of this kind; for, according to 
them, nothing can fubfift if it is taken away, and it is that which bounds all 
things. Again: the formal caufe, of which definition is the rcafon, is called 
the efience of any thing. But it happens that efience is predicated according 
to two modes, viz. according to the ultimate fubjedt, which is no longer pre¬ 
dicated of another thing, and according to that which is a certain definite par¬ 
ticular, and is feparable: but of this latter kind are the form and fpecies of 
every thing. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of things which are faid to be the same, fome are fo denominated accord¬ 
ing to accident, but others eflentially *. Thus that which is white and the 
mufician are the fame, becaufe they happen to the fame thing; and man and 
mufician are the fame, becaufe the one happens to the other, viz. the being a 
mufician happens to man. But this is the fame with either, and either of thefe 
is the fame with this. For man and the mufician are the fame as man the mufi¬ 
cian; and this is the fame with thofe. Hence all thefe are not predicated univer- 
fally. For it is not true, to fay that every man and a mufician are the fame: for 
univerfals fubfift eflentially, but accidents have not an efiential fubfiftence, but 
are Amply predicated of particulars. Thus Socrates and Socrates the mufician 
appear to be the fame. For Socrates is not predicated of many things. 
Hence we do not fay every Socrates, as we lay every man. Some things, 
therefore, are after this manner faid to be the fame according to accident. 

But fome things are faid to be the fame eflentially, in the fame manner as 
things which are eflentially one. For things of which the matter is one, 
either in fpecies or number, are faid to be the fame: and alfo things of which 

* T a 3* xaff aura is omitted in the text, but doubtlefe ought to be inferted. 
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the e(fence is one. So that it is evident that famenefs is a certain unity of 
effence, either of many things, or when any thing is confidered as many, as 
when any one fays that a thing is the fame with itfelf j for then he confiders 
that thing as two. 

But things are called different, of which either the fpecies, or the matter, 
or definition of the effence is many: and, in (hort, different is predicated in a 
manner oppofite to fame. But things are faid to be different which are di- 
verfe and yet in a certain refpeft the fame, with this exception alone, that they 
are not the fame in number, but either in fpecies, or genus, or analogy. 
Again : thofe things are different, of which the genus is different, alfo things 
contrary, and fuch things as poffefs diverfity in their effence. 

Things are faid to be fimilar which are paffive to the fame thing *, and 
which are paflive to a greater number of things fame than different; and alfo 
of which the quality is one. That alfo which poffeffes more, or the principal 
of thofe contraries by which another thing may be altered, is fimilar to that 
thing. But difEmilars are predicated in a manner oppofite to fimilars. 


CHAP. X. 

Opposites are contradictories, contraries, relatives, privation, and habit, 
and thofe things from which fuch things as are laft originate, and into which 
they are refolved; fuch, for infiance, as generations and corruptions : like* 
wife things which cannot be at the fame time prefent to that which is the 
receptacle of both;—thefe things are either themfelves faid to be oppofed, or 
the natures from which they confift. For a dark and a white colour cannot 
be prefent at the fame time to the fame thing; and hence the things from 
which thefe colours confift are oppofed to thefe. 

Thofe things are called contraries which, differing in genus from each-other, 
cannot at the fame time be prefent to the fame thing; alfo things which 
among thofe in the fame genus have the greateft difference between them* 
felves j and things which being in the fame recipient differ very much front 
each other. Things, too, are called contraries, which differ the mod of all 

• 1. 1. Says Alexander which are fimilar to each other according to fpecies and form, as the 
Diofcuri called Zethus and Amphion. 
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others under the fame power *; and things of which the difference is the 
greateft, either fimply, or according to genus, or according to fpecies. But, 
of other things which are called contraries, fome are fo denominated becaufe 
they poffefs, and fome becaufe they are recipients of, things of this kind. Some, 
again, are fo called, becaufe they are effedlive, or paflive, agents, or patients, 
rejections or aflumptions, habits or privations of thefe and the like. But 
lince the one and being are manifoldly predicated, it is neceffary that other 
things alfo fhould follow which are predicated according to thefe. So that 
there will be a diftribution of fame , different, and contrary through the feveral 
predicaments. 

But things are faid to be different in fpecies, which, being of the fame genus 
are not placed under each other, and alfo fuch things as being in the fame 
genus poffefs difference, together with fuch as have contrariety in their effence. 

Either all contraries too, or thofe which are primarily fo denominated, are 
different in fpecies. Alfo thofe things are different in fpecies, the definitions 
of which in the ultimate fpecies of genus are different, as man and horfe 
which are individuals in genus, but their definitions are different. This is 
likewife the cafe with fuch things which, being in the fame effence, poffefs 
diverfity. But things are the fame in fpecies, which are predicated in a mode 
oppofite to thefe. 

CHAP. XI. 

With refpeft to prior and posterior, fome things are fo called becaufe 
there is a certain firft and a principle in every genus: for that is prior which 
is nearer to a certain principle, defined either fimply and by nature, or rela¬ 
tively, or according to fituation, or by certain things. Thus, for inftance, fome 
things are prior and pofterior according to place j prior, indeed, becaufe they 
are nearer to a certain place definite by nature, as to the middle, or the extre¬ 
mity, or becaufe they are nearer to any thing which is cafually definite. But 
that which is more remote is pofterior. 

Again: fome things are prior and pofterior according to time. For fome 
things are called prior, becaufe they are more remote froih the prefent time, 
as with refpedt to things which have been already tranfa&ed. Thus the 

* By power here Arlftotle appears to me to fignify natural habit, which is the fubjeft of con¬ 
traries ; as, for inftance, the viiive power is the fubjelt of acute and dull vilion. 
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Trojan afe prior to the Median tranfa&ions, becaufe they are more diftant 
from the prefent time. But other things are prior, becaufe they are nearer to 
the prefent time, as is the cafe with things future. Thus the Nemaean are 
prior to the Pythian games, becaufe they are nearer to the prefent time, which 
prefent time we ufe as the beginning, and as that which is firft. Some things, 
again, are prior and pofterior according to motion. For that which is nearer 
to the firft mover of a thing, is prior; and, in this fenfe, a boy is prior to a 
man. But this is a certain principle (imply confidered. Some things, too, are 
prior according to power; for that which tranfcends in power and that which 
is more powerful, are prior. But of this kind is that nature whofe free-will 
fomething elfe which is pofterior neceflarily follows; fo that, the former not 
moving, the latter is not moved, and when the former moves the latter is 
moved. But free-will is a principle. 

Again: fome things are prior according to order: and thefe are fuch things 
as are proportionally diftant from one certain definite thing. Thus, in a 
dance, he who obtains the fecond place is prior to the third in rank; and, in 
a mufical inftrument, the paranete* is prior to the nete: for in the formef 
the Coryphaeus, but in the latter the middle, is the principle. After this man¬ 
ner, therefore, thefe things, are faid to be prior. 

But, according to another mode, that is faid to be prior which antecedes in 
knowledge, as being (imply prior. But, of thefe, fome are prior according ta 
reafon, and others according to fenfe. For, according to reafon, univerfals are 
prior, but according to fenfe, particulars. And, according to reafon, accident is 
prior to the whole; as, for inftance, the mufician, to man the mufician. For the 
whole reafon or definition will not be without the part; though it is not poffible 
that a mufician can be, unlefe there be a certain, or fome particular mufician. 

Further dill: the participated properties of things prior are called prior, as, 
for inftance, rectitude is prior to fmoothnefs. For the former is an eflential 
property of a line, but the latter of a fuperficies. Some things, therefore, arc 
after this manner called prior and pofterior. But fome things are fo deno¬ 
minated according to nature and efience j"; and thefe are fuch things as are 
able to fubfift without others, but others cannot fubfift without them; which 
divifion is ufed by Plato. 

* Paranete is the laft firing but one, and nete is the lafl firing. 

t ouriae is omitted in the text, but belongs to it, as is evident both from the verfion of 
Beflarion, and the Commentary of Alexander. 

But 
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But fince to be is manifold, in the firft place, the fubje£t is prior, through 
which effence is prior. In the next place, things in capacity are prior in a 
different manner from thofe which are in energy. For fome things are prior 
according to capacity, but others according to energy. Thus the half is in 
capacity prior to the whole, and the part to the whole, and matter to effence. 
But thefe are pofterior in energy ; for the whole being dffolved, they will 
be in energy. But after a certain manner all things which are called prior 
and pofterior are fo called according to thefe. For fome things according to 
generation * may be without others; and after this manner the whole is prior 
to its parts. But fome things may fubfift without others according to corrup¬ 
tion j and after this manner the part is prior to the whole. And the like 
takes place in other things. 


CHAP. XII. 

Capacity is called, in the firft place, the principle of motion or mutation 
in another thing, or fo far as it is another. Thus the archite&ural art is a 
capacity which does not fubfift in the ftru&ure raifed by that art: but the 
medical art being a capacity, will fubfift in him who is healed, but not £o far 
as he is healed. In ftiort, therefore, one thing which is the principle of muta¬ 
tion or motion, is faid to be capacity in another thing, fo far as it is another. 
But another thing is fo denominated from another, or fo far as it is another: 
for fo far as it is pafiive, it becomes pailive to fomething. Sometimes, there* 
fore, when it is poflible for any thing to be pailive, we fay that it is capable of 
being pailive; but fometimes we affert this, not according to every palfion, 
but if a thing is capable of being pailive with reference to that which is better. 
Again: benefiting another, or freely doing good, is called capacity. For 
fometimes we fay that thofe who have alone walked or difcourfed, but not 
well, or as they wilhed to do, are not capable of fpeaking or walking. And 
in a fimilar manner with refpeft to being pailive. 

Further ftill: all habits, through which the poffeflbrs are altogether void of 
palfion, or are immutable, or not eafily changed to a worfe condition, are 
called capacities. For fome are broken, and bruifed, and bent, and in Ihort 
corrupted, not from being capable, but from not being capable, and from 

• Via. Of that which is generated, when the whole is in energy, the parts cannot be in 
energy. As the whole, therefore, is, and the parts are not, the whole is pTior to the parts. 
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being in fomething deficient. But others are impaffive to things of this kind; 
and thefe are fuch things as fearcely and in a fmali degree are paflive, through 
capacity , and the being capable , and from fubfifting in a certain manner. 

But fince capacity is predicated in fo many ways, the capable or poflible alfo, 
after one manner is faid to be that which has the principle of motion or mu¬ 
tation. For that from which a permanent condition or reft may proceed, is 
fomething capable in another, or fo far as it is another. In the fecond place, 
that is capable which can be paflive to fomething elfe. In the third place, 
that which has a capacity of this kind of being changed to any thing, whe¬ 
ther to that which is better, or to that which is worfe. For that which is 
corrupted appears to be capable of being corrupted, or it would not have been 
corrupted, if this was impojjible. But now it has a certain difpofition, caufe, 
and principle of a paflion of this kind* For fometimes it appears to be fuch 
becaufe it poflefles fomething, and at other times becaufe it is deprived of 
fomething. But if privation is in a certain refpe& habit *, all poflibles from 
poflefling fomething will, indeed, be poflibles : and if privation is not a cer¬ 
tain habit, poflibles will be denominated equivocally. So that a thing is 
poflible, partly becaufe it poflefles a certain habit and principle, and partly be¬ 
caufe it poflefles a privation of this, if it be poflible that privation can be pof- 
fefled. 

In the fourth place, a thing is capable or poflible becaufe it has not a ca¬ 
pacity, or principle in another, fo far as another, by which it can be corrupted. 
But further ftill: all thefe are called poflibles, becaufe they alone happen to 
be generated, or not to be generated, or to be generated in a becoming man¬ 
ner. For in inanimate natures a capacity of this kind is inherent, as in 
inftruments. Thus they fay that one lyre is capable of founding and another 
not, if it is not a well-founding lyre. 

But incapacity is the privation of capacity, and a certain ablation of fuch 
a principle, as we have related, or an entire ablation of it; or it is an ablation 
of naturally poflefling a thing, or of poflefling when it is naturally adapted to 
poflefs. For they do not fay that a boy and an eunuch are fimilarly inca¬ 
pable of generating. Further ftill: incapacity is oppofite as well to that ca¬ 
pacity which is alone motive, as to that which is motive in a becoming man¬ 
ned. And, with refpetft to impoflibles, fome are fo denominated according to 

* For privation is not the mere abfence of a thing; but abfence accompanied with a difpo- 
fiticxi towards that which is abfent. 
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thefe modes of incapacity, but others, after a different manner, as, for in- 
ftance, the pofTible and impoffible. That is impoffible indeed, the contrary of 
which is neceflarily true. Thus, it is impoffible for the diameter of a fquare 
to be commenfurable with its fide, becaufe a thing of this kind is falfe. And 
the contrary of this is not only true, but neceflary, viz. that the diameter is 
incommenfurable with the fide. That the diameter, therefore, is commen¬ 
furable, is not only falfe, but is necefTarily falfe. But the contrary to this is the 
poffible, when it is not neceflary that the contrary is falfe. Thus, it is 
poffible for a man to fit; for that he does not fit, is not neceflarily falfe. The 
poffible, therefore, after one manner, as we have faid, fignifies that which is 
not neceflarily falfe. But after another manner, it fignifies that which is true j. 
and according to another acceptation, that which may be true. But the ca~ 
pacify which is fpoken of in geometry, is metaphorically called capacity^ 
Thefe poffibles, however, are not fo called according to capacity. But all thofe 
which are denominated according to capacity, are all of themfo called with re¬ 
ference to one firft capacity: and this is the principle of mutation in another fo 
far as it is another. For, with refpeft to other things that are called poffibles,, 
fome are fo called, becaufe fomething elfe pertaining to them poflefles a capacity 
of this kind; others, becaufe fomething belonging to them does not pofiefs it m y 
and others, becaufe they poflefs this capacity themfelvea. And in a* fimilar 
manner with refped to impoffibles. So that the proper definition of the firft 
capacity will be this, a principle effective of mutation in another, fo far as it 
is another. 


CHAP* Xllt 

Quantity is called that which is divifible into things inherent, either or 
each of which is one thing, and is naturally adapted to be this definite parti~ 
cular. Multitude, therefore, is a certain quantity, if it be numerable; but 
magnitude, if it be meafurable. Bat multitude is called that which* is divifible 
in capacity into parts non-continuous; and magnitude that which is divifible 
into parts continuous. Again r of magnitude, that which is continuous one 
way is length ; that which is continuous two ways, breadth j and that which> 
is continuous three ways, depth. But of thefe, the multitude which is finite 
is number; length is a line; breadth fuperficies; and depth* body. 

Further {kill: fome things are called certain quantities efientially, but others* 
according to accident* Thus, for in (lance, a line is a certain quantity efien¬ 
tially *• 
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tially, but a mufician accidentally. But, of quantities which hare an eflen- 
tial fubfiftence, fome are according to eflence; as, for inftance, a line is a 
certain quantity. For, in the definition explaining what it is, a certain quan¬ 
tity is inherent. But others are pafiions and habits of an eflence of this kind ; 
as, for inftance, the much and the few, the long and the fhort, the broad and 
the narrow, the high and the low, the heavy and the light, and other things 
of this kind. But the great and the fmall, the greater and the lefler, are the 
eflential pafiions of quantity, confidered as well eflentially, as with reference 
to each other. Thefe appellations alfo are transferred to other things. 

But of thofe things which are called quantities according to accident, fome 
are fo called in the way we have already mentioned j for, becaufe that in 
which a mufician and white are inherent is a certain quantity, thofe alfo are 
called quantities. But others are fo called as motion and time. For thefe are 
denominated certain continued quantities, becaufe thofe things are divifible, 
of which thefe are pafiions. And here I do not mean that which is moved, 
but that in which motion is effe&ed. For, becaufe that is a quantity, motion 
alfo is a quantity. Time alfo is quantity, .becaufe motion is fuch. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Quality is called after one manner tbe difference of eflence. Thus, 
for inftance, when it fo afked What kind of an animal is man (or what is the 
quality by which he is diftinguifhed from other animals), we anfwer that he 
is a biped: when the fame queftion is afked of a horfe, the anfwer is that he 
is a quadruped ; and when it is afked What kind of figure a circle is, we re¬ 
ply, a figure without angles; by which it appears that difference according to 
eflence is quality. After one manner, therefore, quality is called difference 
of eflence. But after another manner, as things immoveable, and mathema¬ 
tical entities. Thus, for inftance, numbers are certain qualities, I mean fuch 
as are compcfite, and which are not alone referred to one, but of which 
a fuperficies and a folid are imitations. But thefe are plane, fquare, and cube 
numbers ; and, in fhort, whatever befides a certain quantity is contained in 
the eflence of number; for the eflence of every number confifts in being 
aflumedonce, Thus, for inftance, the eflence of fix does not confift in twice 
three *, or thrice two, but in being taken once: for once fix is fix. 

* For twice three, or thrice two, is not (imply fix, but fix in conjunction with a certain quality. 
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Again : fuch things are called qualities as are the paflions ef eflence* that 
ire moved; as, for inftance, heat and cold, whitenefs and blacknefs, gravity 
and levity, and things of this kind, according to which bodies are faid to be 
internally changed. Further hill: virtue and vice; and, in fhort, good and 
evil, are qualities. Quality, therefore, may be nearly denominated according 
to two modes; and of thefe one is the principal. For the firft quality is 
difference of eflence: but of this the quality which is in numbers is a certain 
part. For it is a certain difference of eflence, but either not of thofe things 
which are moved, or not fo far as they are moved. But thefe are the paflions 
of things which are moved, fo far as they are moved, and the differences of 
motions. But virtue and vice are certain parts of paflions: for they manifeft 
the differences of motion and energy, according to which thofe beings that 
are in motion, do or fuffer well or ill. For that which is able to be moved# 
or to energife, in this particular manner, is good j but that which is moved# or 
energies, in that particular manna*, is depraved. But efpecially good and evil 
(ignify quality in animated natures, and of thefe, particularly in fuch as poflefr 
6 free will. 


CHAP. XV. 

With refpeft to relatives, fome things are fo denominated, as the 
double to the half, and the triple to the third, and, in fhort, the multiple to 
the fubmultiple, and the furpafling to that which is furpafled. But others 
are fo called, as that which heats to that which is heated; that which cuts to 
that which may be cut; and, in fhort, as that which is adtive to that which is 
paflive. Others, again, are as that which is meafurable to meafure, that which 
is the object of fcience to fcience, and that which is fenfible to fenfe. 

But the firft among thefe are indeed denominated according to number, 
either fimply, or definitely with refpedt to each other, or to one. Thus, the 
double to one is a definite number: but multiple is the relation according to 
number to one, but not definite; as, for inftance, this or that. But fef- 
quialter * to fubfefquialter is the relation according to number to a definite 
number. Superpartient f to fubfuperpartient is according to the indefinite, 

'* Sefquialter ratio, is the ratio of 3 to a; and fubfefquiaker that of a to 3. 

■f Superpartient ratio is when one quantity contains another once, and « certain number 
of aliquot parts bofides; aod £uh£uperpar**«ot ratio vs the ratio of Mer of two fuch quan¬ 
tities to the greater. 
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in the lame manner as multiple to one. But the exceeding to that which is 
exceeded, is entirely indefinite according to number. For number is com- 
rnenfurable j but the exceeding and that which is exceeded are denominated 
according to incommenfurabie number. For the former is to the latter fo 
much, and fomething ftill beyond. But this is indefinite: for whatfoever 
takes place, it is either equal or not equal. All thefe relatives, therefore, are 
denominated according to number, and are the properties of number: and 
ftill further, the equal, the fimilar, and the fame, according to another mode* 
For they are all denominated according to the one. Thus, things are fame of 
which the efience is one; but fimilar of which the quality is one j and equal 
of which the quantity is one. But the one is the principle and meafure of 
number. So that all thefe are called relatives according to number, but not 
after the fame manner 

But things active and palfive are relatives according to an a&ive and palfive 
power, and the energies of powers; as, for inftance, that which is capable 
®f heating to that which may be heated, becaufe they are endued with power; 
and, again, that which heats to that which is heated, and that which cuts tQ 
that which is cut, are relatives as things energifing. But of thofe things 
which are relatives according to number, there are not energies, unlefs after 
the manner we have elfe where mentioned: for energies according to motion 
do not belong to numbers. Befides, of thofe things which are called relatives 
according to power or capacity, fome are fo denominated according to time 
as, for inftance, that which makes to that which is made, and that whichi 
will make to that which will be made. Thus, alfo, a father is called & 
father of a fonj for the former makes, but the latter has been fomething. 
paflive. 

Again : fome things are called relatives according to a privation of power,, 
as the impoffible, and fuch things as are fo denominated, as the invifible. 
Things, therefore, which are called relatives according to number and powers 
are all of them fo called becaufe each derives that which it is from reference 
to another, and not becaufe fomething elfe is denominated with reference to it* 
But that which may be meafured,. that which is the object of fcience, and that 
which is the object of the dianoetic power, are called relatives, becaufe fome¬ 
thing elfe is denominated with reference to thefe. For that which is the object 
©f the dianoetic power fignifies that the dianoetic power fubfifts with refer¬ 
ence to it: but the dianoetic power does not fubfift with reference to him to 
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•whom it belongs ; for the fame thing would be twice faid *. In like man¬ 
ner, fight is the fight of fomething, and not of him to whom it belongs, al¬ 
though to aflert this is true, but it is referred to colour, or fomething elfe of 
this kind. But after that manner, the fame thing would be twice faid, I 
mean, that fight is the fight of him of whom it is the fight. Of things, 
therefore, which are efientially relatives, fome are fo called, after this 
manner, but others if their genera are things of this kind. Thus,- for in- 
ftance, the medicinal art ranks among relatives, becaufe the fcience which is 
the genus of it appears to belong to relatives. Add, too, thofe things, by 
which fuch as pofiefs them are called relatives. Thus, equality is a relative, 
becaufe the equal is a relative; and fimilitude, becaufe the fimilar is a rekt- 
tive. But fome things are called relatives according to accident. Thus, man 
is a relative, becaufe it happens to him to be double; and this belongs to re¬ 
latives : white, too, is a relative according to accident, if it happens to the 
fame thing to be double and to be white. 


CHAP. XVI. 

The perfect is denominated that of which no part can be externally 
affirmed. Thus, for inftance, the time of any thing is perfect, beyond which 
no time can be affumed which is a part of this time. The perfect alfo is that 
which, according to virtue and well-being, has not a tranfcendency with re- 
fpeCt to a certain genus. Thus, a phyfician is a perfeCt phyfician, and a piper 
a perfect piper, when they are in no refpeCt deficient according to the fpecies 
of their proper virtue. Thus, too, metaphorically fpeaking, in things evil, 
we fay a perfect fycophant, and a perfect thief; fince we alfo call thefe cha¬ 
racters good ; as, for inftance, a good thief, and a good fycophant Virtue 
alfo is a certain perfection : for a thing is then perfeCt, and every effence is then 
perfeCt, when no part of its natural magnitude, according to the fpecies of its 
proper virtue, is wanting. 

Further ftill: thofe things are called perfeCt to which a worthy end is pre-. 

* “ For if any one (fays Alexander) Ihould affirm that fcience is not referred to that which 
is the objeft of fcience (to wnniTov), but to him who poflefles fcience, to the inquiry, What that 
is of which it is the fcience ? the anfwer will be. That of which it is the fcience j i.-e. he who 
pojfefles fcience; and thus the anfwer will be to no purpofc, and the fame thing will be twice 
laid.” 

S' a lent: 
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fent s for they are perfeft from poffeffing an end. So that, fince the end tsr 
fotnething belonging to extremes, transferring it attb to things depraved, we 
fay that a thing is perfectly deftroyed, and i9 perfe&ly corrnpted, when no¬ 
thing of corruption or evil ia deficient, but it has arrived at the very extre¬ 
mity of thefe. Hence death, alfo, according to a metaphor, is called the end, 
becaufe both are extremes. Things, therefore, eflentiaily called perfedt are in 
fo many ways thus denominated j fome, becaufe according to well-being, they 
are in no refpedfc deficient, nor have tranfcendency in each genus, nor any thing 
belonging to them external But other things are called perfedt according to 
thefe, becaufe they either cfiedfc or poflefs fotnething of this kind, or are 
adapted to this, or in fome other way are denominated with reference to thing* 
called primarily * perfedt. 


CHAP. Xfak 

Bound is called that which is the laft of any thing Beyond which nor¬ 
thing can be aflumed, as the firft thing which may be aflumed, and within' 
which primarily all things are placed? alfo, that which is the form of magni¬ 
tude, or of that which poflcfles magnitude, and which is the end of every 
thing. But that to which motion and adtion tend, is a thing of this kind,, 
and not that from which they begin. Sometimes, however, it is both that 
from which motion and adtion proceed, and that to which they tend ; alfo 
that for the fake of which other things operate, and the eflVnce of every 
thing, and the formal caufe to every thing. For this is the bound of know¬ 
ledge ; and if of knowledge, alfo of a thing. So that it is evident, that in ; 
as many ways as principle is predicated, in fo many ways bound alfo is predi¬ 
cated, and ftill more multifarioufly. For principle is a certain bound j but it 
is evident j* that not every bound is a principle. 

CHAP; XVIII. 

According to which is predicated multifarioufly. Confidered in One' 
way, it is the form and the effence of every thing. Thus, for inftance, the 

* n f «T« f is omitted in the original; but according to the Commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
difienfis ought to be inferted. 

f From the Latin verGon of Argyropylus, it appears that the manufcript he confulted ended 
here with ; for he concludes this chapter with ut patet. I have therefore inferted thefe 

words in my verfion, as they appear to me to be properly added. 
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good itfelf is that according to which a thing is good. But confidered in an- 
other way, it is that in which primarily a thing is naturally adapted to be 
produced, as, for inftance, colour in fuperficies. Hence, that which is pri¬ 
marily called according to which is form; but that which is fecondarily thu$ 
denominated, is as the matter, and the firft fubjedt of every thing. In fhort, 
according to which is predicated in as many ways as caufe. For to afk, ac¬ 
cording to which did a man arrive ? is the fame thing as to afk, for the fake of 
which did he arrive ? And to inquire according to which a man paralogifes,- 
er fyllogifes, is the fame thing as to inquire the caufe of his paralogifm, or 
fyllogifm. 

Again: according to which fignifies according to pofition; as, for inftance,- 
according to which does he ftand ? or according to which does he walk ? For 
all thefe fignify pofition and place. So that according to itfelf or the eflential,. 
is alfo neceflarily predicated multifarioufly. For, in the firft place, it fignifies 
the formal caufe of a thing, or the proper form and definition explaining its- 
eflence; as, for inftance, Callias, and the proper form of Callias. In the 
fecond place, it fignifies fuch things as are inherent in definition ; as, for in- ‘ , 
ftance, Callias is effentially an animal. For, in the definition of Callias,- ani¬ 
mal is contained: for Callias is a certain animal. In the third place, it figni—- 
fies that which primarily receives any thing in itfelf, or in,a certain part of 
itfelf. Thus, for inftance, fuperficies is eflentially white, and man is eflentially 
an animal. For foul is a certain part of man, in which life is primarily in¬ 
herent. In the fourth place, it fignifies that of which there is not any other' 
caufe. For of man there are many caufes, fuch as animal, biped; but, at the 
fame time, man is man eflentially. And, in the fifth place, it fignifies fuch- 
things as are inherent in fame particular thing alone, and fo far as it is alone.- 
Hence, that which has a feparate, has alfo an ejfcntial , fubfiftence. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Disposition is called the order of that which has parts, either according* 
to place, or according to capacity, or according to form. For it is requifite 
that it fhould be a certain pofition, aa the name alfo, viz, difpoftion , evinces. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Habit is denominated, according to one mode, a certain energy, as it were, 
of that which poffefles and that which is poffeffed ; being, as it were, a certain 
action or motion. For, when any thing makes, and another thing is made, 
the making fubfifts between. In like manner, habit * fubfifts between him 
who poffefles a garment, and the garment which is poffeffed. It is evident, 
therefore, that there cannot be another habit of this habit. For there would 
be a progreflicm to infinity, if there was a habit of the habit which is pof¬ 
feffed. But, according .to another mode, habit is called difpofition conform¬ 
ably to which that which is difpofed is well or ill difpofed, and this eithvr 
effenfially, or wiih relation to another. Thus, health is a certain habit; for 
it is a difpofition of this kind. Further ftill: it is called habit, if it is a por¬ 
tion of a difpofition of this kind. Hence alfo the virtue of parts is a certain 
habit. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Passion is called in the firft place quality, according to which any thing 
may be altered; as, for inftance, white and black, fweet and bitter, gravity and 
levity, and other things of this kind. But, in the fecond place, it fignifies the 
energies and internal changes of thefe. And, ftill more than thefe, noxious 
internal changes and motions, and efpecially fuch changes as are not only 
noxious but painful. Laftly, calamities and forrows of great magnitude are 
called paflions. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Privation is faid to take place according to one mode, when a thing 
does not poffefs fomething which is naturally adapted to be poffeffed, although 
it is itfelf not naturally adapted to poffefs it. Thus, for inftance, a plant is 
faid to be deprived of eyes. But av cording to another mode, when either a 
thing itfelf, or the genus of it, does not poffefs a thing which it is naturally 
adapted to poffefs. Thus, a blind man is deprived of fight in one way, and 
a mole in another; the latter according to genus, but the former eifentially. 

* For habit here is a certain having , which fubfifts between him who has-, and the garment 
which is bad* 

Further 
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Further ftill: privation takes place, if a thing Is naturally adapted to pofl*efs, 
yet does not poflefs when it is fo adapted. For blindnefs is a certain priva¬ 
tion : but an animal is blind, not according to every age, but in that only in 
which, when it is naturally adapted to fee, it does not fee. In like manner, 
privation takes place when a thing does not poilels in which, according to 
i which, to which , and fo far as it is naturally adapted to poffefs . Further ftill: 
a violent ablation of any thing is called privation. And, as often as nega¬ 
tions are denominated from a, fo often alfo are privations denominated. For 
a thing is called anifon , unequal, becaufe, though naturally adapted to poflefs 
equality, it does not poflefs it; and aoraton , invilible, becaufe it is entirely with¬ 
out colour, and becaufe it poflefies it defectively. In like manner, an animal 
is called apous , without feet, when it is entirely deprived of feet, and when it 
has them attended with fome defeCt. Again: privation takes place when a 
thing poflefles but a little, as any fruit with a fmall kernel, viz. in this cafe it 
fubfifts in a certain refped defectively. Alfo, when a thing cannot be effected 
with facility, or in a proper manner. Thus, a thing is inlecable, not only be¬ 
caufe it is not cut, but becaufe it cannot be eafily or well cut. Further ftill: 
privation takes place when a thing is not in any refped poflefled. For he 
is not called blind who has only one eye, but he who is deprived of fight in- 
both. Hence, not every man is good, or bad, or juft, or unjuft, but there is> 
alfo an intermediate character, 

CHAP. XXlfL. 

To have is predicated multifarioufly. After one manner it is denomi¬ 
nated when any being ads according to its own nature, or according to its 
own impulfe, Hence, a fever is faid- to have a man, and tyrants cities, and 
thofe who are clothed a garment. But after another manner, that in which 
any thing fubfifts as a recipient. Thus, for inftance, the brafs has the form 
of the ftatue, and the b d-y the difeafe. In the third place, as that which 
contains things contained. For a thing is faid to be bad by that in which it 
is contained. Thus we fay, that the veflel has that which is humid, the city 
men, and the (hip failors. Thus alfo the whole has the parts. Further 
ftill: that which prevents any thing from being moved or ading accord¬ 
ing to its own impulfe, is laid to have this very thing. Thus, pillars have 
the impoled weights* and poets make Atlas to have the heavens, in order to 

prevent: 
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prevent them from falling on the earth, as certain phyfiologifts fay. After 
this manner too, that which connects isfaid to have that which it connects, as 
if every thing according to its own impulfe would be feparated and difperfed. 
And to be in any thing is predicated fimilarly, and in a manner confequent to 
to have. 


C H A P. XXIV. 

To be from A certain thing, is after one manner predicated from 
which, as from matter: and this in a two-fold refpedt, either according to the 
firft genus, or according to the laft form. Thus, all liquids are from water, 
and the ftatue is from brafs. But after another manner, it is predicated as 
from the firft moving principle. Thus, for inftance, from what did battle 
arife ? From defamation, becaufe this is the principle of the battle. In the 
third place, it is denominated from that which is a compofite from matter 
and form, as the parts from the whole, the verfe from the Iliad, and the ftones 
from the houfe. For form is the end; and that which has the end is perfect. 
In the fourth place, as ipecies from a part. Thus, man is from biped, and a 
fyllable from a letter. For thefe are from thofe, in a manner different from 
that in which the ftatue is from hrafs. For a compofite offence is from fen*- 
jible matter; but form alfo itfelf confifts from the matter of form *. Some 
things, therefore, are predicated after this manner, and fome, if a thing fubfifts 
according to a certain part of thefe modes. Thus, the offspring is from father 
and mother, and plants from the earth, becatife they are from a certain part of 
thefe. In the fifth place, that which fubfifts after any thing according to time. 
Thus, night is faid to be from the day, and a ftorm from fair weather, becaufe 
the farmer are pofterior to the latter. But of thefe, fome are thus denomi¬ 
nated from having a mutation into each other, as the particulars which have 
been juft mentioned ; but others becaufe they are alone confequent according 
to time. Thus, a navigation was made from the equinoftial, becaufe it was 
made after the equinoctial: and the Thargelia f are from the myfteries of 
Bacchus, becaufe they are pofterior to thefe myfteries, 

* This matter k not fenfible, fince the parts of definition, or, in fhort, of form, are not fen- 
fibfe. For the matter of form and the very nature of a thing ore the parts conftituriug defini¬ 
tion, which, as well as form, are apprehended by the reafomng power* 
f F'calls in honour of Apollo, 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Pa rt is denominated according to one mode, that into which quantity, fo 
far as quantity, can be divided. For, always that which is taken away from 
quantity, fo far as quantity, is called a part of it. Thus, two is after a man¬ 
ner faid to be a part of three. But, according to another mode, that alone is 
called a part of quantity which meafures it. Hence in a certain refpedl two, 
as we have faid, is a part of three, but in another refped is not. Again : 
thofe things into which form can be divided without quantity are called the 
parts of form. Hence they fay that fpecies are parts of genus. Further 
ftill: thofe things are called parts, into which any thing is divided, or from 
which the whole is compofed, or form, or that which pofleffes form. Thus, 
the brafs is a part of a brazen fphere, or of a brazen cube. But this is the 
matter in which form is received. An angle alfo is a part*. Again: thofe 
things which are contained in the definition of a thing are alfo parts of the 
whole. Hence genus is called a part of fpecies; but fpecies is in a different 
manner a part of genus. 


chap. xxvr. 

Whole is called that of which no part is wanting of thofe things from 
which the whole is faid naturally to confift f. Alfo, whole is that which con¬ 
tains things contained fo as to form one thing. But this in a twofold re- 
fpe£t: for either in fuch a manner that each may be one, or fo that one thing 
may emerge from thefe. For univerfal, and, in fhort, that which is denominated 
as being a certain whole, are univerfal and a whole becaufe they contain many 
things, are predicated of particulars, and all are one according to the predicate. 
Thus man, horfe, and god are all of them one, becaufe each of them is an. animal. 
But the continuous and the finite are a whole, when one thing is produced 
from many things which are inherent, efpecially when this multitude is inhe* 
rent in capacity, and not in energy. But of thefe, things which have a na¬ 
tural fubfiftence are more wholes than things which are formed by art, as we 

• For it fignifies form. 

f For when no part is wanting to a thing which fab lifts naturally, fuch a thing is properly a 
whole. 
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have faid in the divifion of things denominated one. For totality is a certain 
unity. Again: frnce quantity has a beginning, middle, and end, of thofe 
quantities in which pofition does not make a difference, the all is predicated ; 
but of thofe in which it does make a difference, the whole is predicated. 
And of thofe things which admit both, the whole and the all are predicated. 
But thefe are things of which the fame nature remains in tranfpofition, but 
not the fame form; as, for inftance, wax and a garment. For they are called 
whole and all , in confequence of pofleffing both. But water, fuch things as 
are moift, and number, are denominated all. For we do not fay the whole 
number, and the whole water, except metaphorically. But of thofe things oF 
which all is predicated as a certain one, all things is likewife predicated. 
Thus, of things divided, we fay all the number, aU. thefe monads. 

C H A P. XXVII. 

The diminished or mutilated is predicated, not of every quantity 
which may cafually occur, but it is requifite that it fhould be divifible and a 
whole. For two things are not mutilated', when one of them is taken away 
(for a thing mutilated, and that by the ablation of which it was mutilated, can 
never be equal); nor, in fhort, is any number mutilated : for it is neceffary 
that its effence fhould remain. Thus, if a cup is mutilated, ftill it is neceffary 
that it fhould be a cup ; but a number is no longer the fame when a part is 
taken away. Befides, neither can all thofe things be called mutilated, which 
confift of diffimilar parts. For number is that which has diflimilar parts, as, 
for inftance, the duad and triad r but, in fhort, none of thofe things are muti¬ 
lated, of which the pofition makes no difference; as water, or fire, and the 
like. But it is neceffary that mutilated natures fhould be fuch things as have 
an effential pofition. 

Again : it is requifite that they fhould be continuous. For harmony con- 
fifts from diffimilar parts, and has pofition, but it does not become mutilated, 
BefideS this, neither are fuch things as are wholes mutilated by the privation 
of any part indifferently. For the principal parts of effence, or any parts in¬ 
differently, being taken away, will not make that which remains mutilated. 
Thus, if a cup is perforated, it is not diminifhed or mutilated ; but this happens 
when its handle, or fome one of its extremities, is taken away. A man alfo- 
is mutilated, not when his flefh or fpleen, but when fome extreme part, is taken 
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away, and this not any part indifferently, but which, when wholly taken away,' 
cannot be again generated. Hence men that are bald are not mutilated. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Genus is predicated, when the generation of things poffeffing the fame 
fpecies is continuous. Thus, for inftance, it is faid, as long as the genus 
(/. e. race) of men may be, i. e. as long as>the generation of them is continuous. 
It is alfo predicated as that from which things derive their exiftence as the 
firft mover. Thus, according to genus, fome are called Greeks, and others 
Ionians, becaufe the former defcended from Helenus and the latter from 
Ion, as the firft generators. But genus is rather denominated from the gene¬ 
rator than from the matter. For genus is alfo denominated from the female, 
as, for inftance, from Pyrrha. Again: fuperficies is called the genus of fuper- 
ficial figures, and folid of fuch as are folid: for, of every figure, this is fuch a 
fuperficies, and that is fuch a folid. But genus is that which is the fubjedt 
of differences. 

Again: genus alfo is that which is firft inherent in definitions fignifying 
the effence of a thing, the differences of which are called qualities. In fo’ 
many ways, therefore, is genus predicated: for it is either denominated ac¬ 
cording to a continued generation of the fame fpecies, or according to the firft 
mover of the fame fpecies; or it is predicated as matter. For that of which 
there i6 difference and quality, is that fubjedt which we call matter. But 
things are called different in genus, of which the firft fubjedt is differ¬ 
ent, and one is not refolved into the other, nor both into the fame. Thus, 
form and matter are different in genus, and fuch things as are denominated 
according to a different figure of the predication of being. For, of beings,, 
fome things fignify tab at a thing is, others what kind of a thing it is , and 
others fignify conformably to the divifion we'have previoufly made. For' 
neither are thefe refolved into each other, nor into one certain thing. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

The false is denominated after one manner, as a thing, falfe: and this in 
the firft place, becaufe it is not compoftd or becaufe it is impoffible for it 

• la difcourfe , truth and falfehood merely confift in compofition; not to in things. 
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to be compofed j as when it is faid that the diameter of a fqnare is commen- 
farable with its fide* or that you fit. For, of thefe, the former is always falfe, 
bat the latter fometimes; fo that thefe are non-entities. But other things are 
falfe, which are indeed entities, but are naturally adapted to appear either not 
fuch as they are, or things which are not, as, for infiance, pictures and dreams. 
For thefe are indeed fomething, but not the things of which they caufe the 
imagination. Things, therefore, are thus faid to be falfe, either becaufe they 
are not, or becaufe the imagination which emerges from them is the imagi¬ 
nation of that which is not. 

But difcourfe is falfe, which is of non-entities, fo far as it is falfe. On this 
account every falfe difcourfe is employed about fomething different from that 
refpedling which it would be a true difcourfe. Thus, the difcourfe refpeCting 
a circle is falfe when applied to a triangle. But the difcourfe about any thing 
which explains its elfence, is partly one and partly many, fince a thing itfelf, 
and itfelf confidered as the recipient of fomething elfe, are in a certain refped 
the fame ; as, for inftance, Socrates, and Socrates the mufician. But a falfe 
difcourfe is (imply confidered as a difcourfe about nothing. On this account 
Antifthenes entertained a ftupid opinion when he thought that nothing could 
be faid, except one thing of one thing, by a proper difcourfe ; the confequence 
of which opinion mufi be, that there can be no contradiction, and it will be 
fcarcely poffible to make a falfe afiertion. Any thing, however, may be 
aflerted, not only by a difcourfe peculiar to that thing, but alfo by that which 
belongs to another thing; and this fo as to be perfectly falfe, and yet in a cer¬ 
tain refpeCt true. After this manner, the number 8 is double from the defi¬ 
nition of the duad. Some things, therefore, are after this manner denomi¬ 
nated falfe. But a man is falfe who readily and voluntarily admits falfe afier- 
tions, not for the fake of any thing elfe, but merely becaufe they are falfe, and 
who is the caufe cf others adopting fuch like aflertions. Juft as we fay that 
things are falfe which producer falfe phantafy. Hence the reafoning in the 
lefier Hippias of Plato deceives, which endeavours to (how that the fame man 
is both falfe and true: for he confiders him as falfe who is capable of de¬ 
ceiving ; but fuch a one pofiefies both knowledge and prudence. Befides, it 
alfo fays that he who is voluntarily depraved is the better man. But the falfe 
here is collected by induction. For he who is voluntarily lame is better than 
him who is involuntarily fo: for here voluntary lamenefs is confidered as the 
fame with an imitation of lamenefs. Since, if he were voluntarily lame, he 

would 
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would perhaps be worfe; juft as this would alfo be the cafe in moral 
conduit. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Accidbnt is called that which is inherent in fomething, and of which 
fomething may be truly afierted, yet neither neceflarily, nor for the moft 
part; as, for inftance, if any one digging for a plant in a ditch ftiould find a 
treafure, the finding the treafure would be an accident to him who digs in the 
ditch. For neither does the one follow from the other, nor after it. Nor, if 
any one plants, will he for the moft part find a treafure. A mufician alfo 
may be white ; but fince this takes place neither from neceflity, nor for the 
moft part, we call it an accident. Since, therefore, there is fomething which 
has a fubfiftence, and a fubfiftence in fomething, and fome of thefe are in a 
certain place, and at a certain time, whatever has a fubfiftence indeed, but not 
becaufe it is this particular thing, or becaufe it is now, or here, will be an 
accident. Nor is there any definite caufe of accident, but the caufe of it is 
cafual; and this is indefinite. Thus, fome one may have accidentally come to 
JEgina, if it was not his defign to go to that place, but he was driven thither 
by a ftorm, or taken by robbers. Accident, therefore, was generated and is, 
but not fo far as itfelf is, but fo far as fomething elfe is. For the ftorm 
was the caufe of his going to that place, to which he did not fail: but 
this was jEgina. Accident is alfo after another manner denominated that 
which efientially belongs to a thing, but yet is not contained in the efience 
of that thing; as, for inftance the pofleflion of angles equal to two right in a 
triangle *, And it happens, indeed, that accidents of this kind are eternal: 
but this is not the cafe wiih any of the others j the reafon of which we have, 
elfewhere aftigned f. 

* For thefe are not contained in the definition which explains the efience of a triangle. For 
the definition of a triangle is this: a figure contained by three right lines. 

f Refpe&ing thofe things which are after this manner efientially prefent, Ariftotle difputes 
in his Laft Analytics. 
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The principles and caufes of beings are inveftigated; and it is evident 
that they are inveftigated of beings fo far as beings. For there is a certain 
caufe of health and a good habit of body. Of mathematical entities, too, 
there are principles, elements, and caufes. And, in fhort, every dianoetic 
fcience, or which participates any thing of the dianoetic power, is converfant 
with caufes and principles, which are either more accurate or more fimple. 
But all thefe circumfcribing one particular thing, and a particular genus, are 
employed about this, but not about being fimply, nor fo far as it is being, 
nor do they pay any attention to the inquiry what a thing is : but from this, 
fome making it manifeft from fenfe, but others affuming it from hypothefis, 
thus demonftrate in a more neceflary or more remifs manner things eftentially 
prefent with the genus, about which they fubfift. On which account it is 
evident that there are not demonftrations of efllnce, ncrr of definition from 
an indu&ion of this kind, but there is fome other mode of rendering thefe 

# Ariftotle, fays Alexander, obfcurely aflerts in this book, more openly in the following, and 
fiill more clearly in the eighth book, that the firft philofophy is converfant with the knowledge 
of being fo far as being ; that it confiders the definition of every thing; unfolds how every 
thing is to be defined, whether it be intelligible or any thing elfe , and explains of what things 
there are definitions* and of what there are not. 
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apparent. In like manner, they are entirely filent as to the genus with which 
they are converfant, whether it is, or is not, becaufe it belongs to the fame 
dianoetic power, to make manifeft what a thing is, and if it is this thing. 

But fmce the phyfical fcience is converfant with a certain genus of being 
(for it is converfant with fuch an eflence as contains in itfelf the principle of 
motion and reft) it is evident that it is neither p;a&ical nor effective. For of 
things which are effective *, the principle, whether it is intelieft, or art, or a 
certain power, is in the efficient; but of things practical the principle, viz, 
free-will, is in the agent. For the lame thing is practicable, and the objeCt 
of free-will. So that if every dianoetic energy is either praCtic, or effective, 
or theoretic, the phyfical dianoetic energy will be a certain theoretic fcience j 
but it will fpeculate being of fuch a kind as is capable of being moved, and an 
eflence which is for the moll part known through definition, and has not alone 
a feparate fubfiftence. 

It is, however, requifite to underftand in what manner the formal caufc and 
definition fubfift. For, to inveftigate without this knowledge is to do no¬ 
thing. But of things defined, and to which the inquiry what they are be¬ 
longs, fome fubfift in the fame manner as thefiat noft\ and fome as the hollow . 
But thefe differ, becaufe the flat nofe is conceived together with matter: for a 
flat nofe is a hollow nofe; but hollownefs is without fenfible matter. If, 
therefore, all phyfical things are predicated in a manner fimilar to a flat nofe ; 
as, for inftance, nofe, eye, face, flefh, bone, and, in ihorl, animal, leaf, root, 
bark, and plant (for the definition of no one of thefe is without motion f, but 
it always pofieffes matter), it is evident in what manner in phyfical inquiries' 
it is requifite to inveftigate and define the eflence of a thing, and why it be¬ 
longs to the natural philofopher to fpeculate refpe&ing a certain foul, viz. fuch 
a foul as is not unconnected with matter. That the phyfical dianoetic energy, 
therefore, is theoretic, is from what has been faid evident. 

But the mathematical fcience alfo is theoretic. Whether, however, it con¬ 
templates things immoveable, and which have a fubfiftence feparate from fen- 
fibles, is at prefent immanifeft. But that there are fome mathematical difei- 
plines which contemplate things fo far as they are immoveable, and fo far as. 

* The effective fcience, as Ariftotle more fully explains in his Nicomachaean Ethics, is that 
the work of which remains after its energy. Of this kind is the builder’s art: for the work of 
this art, viz. the hotife, endures after the operation of building. 

f ». t. Matter. 
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they have feparate fubfiftence, is evident. If, indeed, there is fomething im¬ 
moveable, eternal, and feparate from fenfibles, it is manifeft that it is the pro¬ 
vince of the contemplative fcience to know it, and not of the phyfical (for the 
phyfical fcience is converfant with certain moveable natures) nor of the ma¬ 
thematical, but of a fcience prior to both thefe. For the phyfical fcience is 
converfant with things infeparable indeed, but not immoveable : but of the 
mathematical fciences, fome are converfant with things immoveable indeed, yet 
not feparate perhaps , but fubfifting as in matter. The firft of fciences, how¬ 
ever, is employed in the fpeculation of things feparate and immoveable. But 
it is neceflary that all caufes, indeed, {hould be eternal, and efpecially thefe: 
for thefe * are the caufes to the phenomena of things divine. So that there 
will be three contemplative philofophies, viz. the mathematical, the phyfical, 
and the theological. For it is not immanifeft, that if a divine nature any 
where fubfifts, it fubfifts in a nature of this kind. And it is requifite that 
the mod honorable fcience (hould be converfant with the moft honorable 
genus of things. The theoretic fciences, therefore, are more eligible than 
other fciences ; but this (or the theological fcience) is more eligible than the 
theoretic. 

But fome one may doubt whether the firft philofophy is univerfal, or con¬ 
verfant with a certain f genus and one nature. For neither in the mathe¬ 
matical fciences is there the fame mode of fpeculation; but geometry and 
aftronomy are converfant with a certain peculiar nature J, while the mathe¬ 
matical fcience itfelf is, in fliort, common to all the branches of that fcience. 
If, therefore, there is not any other eflence befides things which have a natural 
fubfiftence, the phyfical will be the firft fcience. But if there is a certain 
immoveable eflence, this will be prior, and will be the firft philofophy. It 
will thus alfo be univerfal, becaufe it is the firft of fciences : and it will be the 
province of this fcience to fpeculate refpe&ing being fo far as being, and to 
contemplate what it is, and what, in Ihort, are the things Inherent in it fo far 
as being. 

♦ That is, fays Alexander Aphfodifienfis, thefe immoveable and feparate natures arc the 
caufes of the celeftial fpheres, and of divine bodies. We have already obferved, that the evid¬ 
ence of thefe feparate natures is proved by Ariftotle in the latter part of the twelfth book of this 
work. 

| Indead of ftp ywj, as in the original, it (hould doubtlefs be n ytm* 

X u e. Continued quantity. 
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Since, however, being, fimply fo called, is multifarioufly predicated, of 
■which predication one is according to accident, but another as that which is 
true, to which non-being is oppofed, as that which is falfe. But befides thefe 
there are the figures of the categories, as, for inftance, fubftance, quality, quan¬ 
tity, where, when, and whatever elfe there may be of this kind. Again: befides 
all thefe, there is that which fubfifts in capacity, and that which fubfifts in 
energy* But, fince being is predicated multifarioufly, we muft in the firft 
.place fay, refpe&ing that which fubfifts according to accident, that there is no 
fpeculation concerning it; of which this is a token, that no fcience is atten¬ 
tive to accident, neither the praftic, nor the effedive, nor the theoretic. For 
neither does he who makes a houfe, at the fame time make fuch things 
as happen to the houfe when built (for thefe are infinite) j fince nothing 
hinders but that the houfe may be to fome pleafant, to others noxious, and to 
others beneficial, and, as I may fay, different from all things, of none of 
which the building art is effedive. After the fame manner, neither does the 
geometrician fpeculate things which thus happen to figures, nor whether a 
wooden* triangle and a triangle which has angles equal to two right are dif¬ 
ferent from each other. And this happens rationally; for accident itfelf is 
only as it were a name. Hence, Plato j* after a certain manner does not im¬ 
properly difpofe non-being about the fophiftic art. For the arguments of 
fophifts are, as I may fay, the mod of all things employed about accident. 
For they afk, whether a mufician and a grammarian are a different or the 
lame perfon; whether the mufician Corifcus and Corifcus are the fame; and 
if every thing which is, but is not always, is generated. So that if he is a 
mufician he is made a grammarian, and if he is a grammarian he is made a 
mufician, and whatever other arguments there are of this kind. For acci¬ 
dent appears to be fomething near to non-entity. And this is evident from 
what has been juft now faid. For, of things which fubfift in a different 
manner from accident, there is generation and corruption j but this is not the 
cafe with things which fubfift according to accident. 

• From the Commentary of Alexander AphrodiGenfis on this part, it appears that to lu\m » 
ought to be here inferted. There is nothing more in the printed text than ivS’n mf#» eoti to 
irpyavot. The verlion of Argyropylus alfo has 44 neque fi triangulus ligvtus ” Ate. 

£ In the.Sophilla. 
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But at the fame time let us fpeak ftill further about accident, as much aa- 
poflible fhowing what the nature of it is, and through what caufe it fubfifts. 
For, at the fame time, perhaps it will be evident why there is not any fcience 
of accident. Since, therefore, in beings fome things always fubfift in a fimilar 
manner*, and from n ceflity (not from that neceflity which is denominated 
ac ording to the violent, but from that by which we fay a thing cannot fubfilV 
ot l erwife), but others, though they are not neceflarily, nor always, yet they 
are for the inoft part f, this is the principle, and this is the caufe of the fubfift- 
ence of accident. For whatever is neither always , nor for the mojt part , tbir 
rev fay is accident Thus, for inftance, if, when the fun is in Canis, ftormy 
and cold weather fhould be produced, we fhould fay that this happened; but 
we fhould not fpeak in this manner if fuflocation and heat were produced ; 
becaufe the latter is always, or for the moft part, but this is not the cafe with 
the former. That man is white is alfo an accident; for this is neither always 
the cafe, nor for the moft part: but that man is an animal is not from acci- 
dent. Likewife that a builder fhould give health, is an accident, becaufe a 
builder is ( not naturally adapted to effe<3: this, but a phyfician; but here it 
happens that a builder is a phyfician. A cook, alfo, intent upon giving plea- 
fure, may make fomethmg fulubrious, but not from the art of cooking- 
Hence, we fay that this happens, and in a certain refped he makes fomething 
falubrious, but limply confidered he does not. For of other § things the 
powers are fometimes effective; but of thefe no art nor power is definite. 
For, of things which either are, or are generated according to accident, 
the caufe is alfo according to accident. So that, fince all things are not 
from neceflity, nor either always are entities, nor are in generation (/. e,. 

• Thus, man is always and from neceflity an animals 
t Thus, man has not always five fingers, but for the mod part. 

% The agreement between accident (in Greek aufiCtCnxoi) and the cafual or contingent, ac* 
cording to Ariilotle, is obvious from this definition of the word * and hence, fliortly after, he 
joins a fubfiftence according to accident with cafliahfubfiftence. Yet Dr. Gillies, infpired with 
the fame lawlefs rage for novelty which fo eminently diftinguiihes modern wit, has prefumed to 
pervert the genuine meaning of this word in the following note. (See vol. i. of his Ariftotle, 
p. 6' ; .) “ The Greek word cis, as far as I know, univerfally tran.^ated 4 accident £ 

9 Vfj£iGnxora in the plural, * accidents.* (Obferve, gentle reader, that this word has a plural, and: 
alfo that, accident in the fingular makes accidents in the plural.) But accident, in its proper 
fenfe of what is cafual or fortuitous, has nothing to do with it; and Aviilotle’s meaning of 
Cwxof ought to b^ expreiled by a Latin or Englifh word derived, not from accklo, but from accedo.’* 
§ lnftead of rant rap c&kat, L read rav fetv ra% 
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becoming to be, or tending to being), but moil things have a fubfiftence 
for the mod part, it is neceiTary that there fhould be fomething which 
fubfifts according to accident, and that it fhould be fuch as is a white mu- 
fician, who is neither always fo, nor for the moft part. But, fince it is 
fometimes effected, there will be a fubfiftence according to accident; for, if 
not, all things will be from neceflity. So that matter will be the contingent 
caufe of accident, which fubfifts differently from that which has a fubfiftence 
for the moft part, or which feldom fails of fubfifting. But this fhould be the 
beginning of the inquiry, Whether there is nothing which neither fubfifts al¬ 
ways, nor for the moft part, or whether this is impoffible. There is, there¬ 
fore, fomething befides thefe things which have a cafual fubfiftence, and a 
fubfiftence according to accident. But fhall we admit that there is fuch a 
thing as that which fubfifts for the moft part, but that there is not in the na¬ 
ture of things that which has a perpetual fubfiftence ? or are there certain 
eternal entities? Thefe things, therefore, will be the fubjedt of a pofterior 
confideration *. But that there is not a fcience of accident is evident: for 
•every fcience is of that which is always, or of that which is for the moft part. 

How, otherwife, can a man learn any thing, or teach another ? For it is 

neceiTary that the objedl of fcience fhould be defined either by the perpetual, 
or by a fubfiftence for the moft part; as, for inftance, that, to a perfon in a 
fever, mead is, for the moft part, beneficial. But no one will fay that mead 
adminiftered during the new moon is beneficial in a fever f: for during the 

new moon this is efficacious, either always, or for the moft part. But acci¬ 

dent is fomething different from thefe. We have, therefore, declared what 
accident is, and through what caufe it is, and that there is not a fcience of it. 

CHAP. III. 

That there are principles and caufes which rife into .exiftence and perifli 
•without being generated and corrupted is evident. For, if this were not the 
cafe, all things would be from neceflity, if it is neceflary that, of that which is 
generated and corrupted, there fhould be a certain caufe which does not fub- 

* i. e. In the eleventh and twelfth books of this work. 

+ For, as Alexander obferves, it fhould rather be faid, that becaufe he who drinks mead in a 
fever is for the moft part benefited, it therefore happens to be efficacious during the new' 
-ruoon. 
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fift from accident. For, whether will this thing take place or not ? If this is 
done, it will; but if not, it will not take place. But this will take place, if* 
fomething elfe is effided. And thus, by always taking away time from a 
definite time, you will at length arrive at the now. So that this man will die 
either by difeafe or violence, if he goes out of the city; but this will take place* 
if he (hould be thirfty ; and this will happen, if fomething elfe happens : and 
fb we (hall arrive at that which now is, or at fomething which is paft. As, for 
inftance, if he (hould be thirfty ; but this will happen, if he has eaten fait meat j, 
and this either is or is not. So that, from neceffity,.he will either die or not.-. 
In like manner, if any one directs his attention to paft t ran factions, the fame 
reafoning will take place. For now this will fubfift in fomething; 1 mean 
that which has been effeded. All future events, therefore, will be from ne- 
ceflity; as, for inftance, death to that which has life. For now fomething;: 
has been effeded; as, for inftance, contraries in the fame body. But if frona- 
difeafe or violence, this will not yet be the cafe, but if this (hall have been , 
effeded. It is evident, therefore, that this redudion tends to a certain prin-* 
ciple; but this principle does not tend to any thing elfe. This, then, will be • 
the principle of that which is cafual, and there will not be any caufe of its ger 
neration. But it muft be efpecially confidered to what kind of a principle, and? 
to what kind of a caufe, a redudion of this kind tends, whether as to matter, , 
or as to that for the fake of which a thing fublifts, or as to that which moves* 
But we (hall omit the further fpeculation of that which fubfifts according to > 
accidentfor it has been fufficiently difcuffed by us. 

But that which fubfifts as true is being, and that which fubfifts as falfe is 
non-being j*, becaufethey are employed about compofition and divifion, and ■ 
entirely about the divifion of contradidion. For the true has affirmation in 
compofition, but negation in divifion j.but the falfe has the contradidion of 
this divifion. But in what manner things which fubfift together, .or which 
have a feparate fubfiftence, are to be underftood, is another queftioru But I 
mean things which fubfift together, and which .fubfift apart, not in a confe- 
quent order, but fo as to become one thing., For the falfe and the true are 

* Ea* is omitted in this part of the original: for, inftead of rot no 3e aM& y it (hould evidently 
he touto is tav axio. 

+ The original in this place is defe&ive, Inftead of to it o»g atotOsg ov w ^tuio; y the fenfe re¬ 
quires we (hould read to 3c u( a\n6t; or, to it ug^eoiog p* or* And this emendation is juilxfied by 
the.verfions of.Bcfiarion and Argyropylus. 
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not in things (fo that, for inftance, that which is good is true, but that whiclr 
is evil falfe); but they fubfift in the dianoetic * part. But the truth and 
falfehood refpe&ing things Ample, and effences, are not in the dianoetic part. 
Such things, therefore, as it is requifite to fpeculate concerning that which 
is thus being and non-being, we fhall afterwards coofider. But fmce com- 
pofition and divifion are in the dianoetic part, and not in things, and that' 
which is after this manner being is different from thofe things which are pro¬ 
perly beings (for the dianoetic part conjoins or divides either fubftance, or 
quality, or quantity, or fomething elfe), that which is as accident, and that 
. which is as true being, are to be omitted. For the caufe of the one is inde¬ 
finite, but of the other a certain affe&ion of the dianoetic part; and both, 
are converfant with the remaining genus of being, and do not render manifeft 
a certain nature which furpajfes being fon-which account thefe are to be 
omitted. But the caufes and principles of being itfelf are to be confidered, 
fo far as it is being. And it is evident, from what we have faid refpe&ing the 
multifarious predication of every thing, that being is multifarioufly predicated. 

* The dianoetic part compofes and divides the predicate from the fubjeA ; and hence dia- 
noetic truth and falfehood are not in things themfelves, but in this part of the foul. However, 
as truth is one of the firft of things (for, according to Plato, it charaderifes the eflence of : 
divine natures), its illuminations confequently extend to the laft' of beings. It is, therefore, par¬ 
ticipated by things in an appropriate manner, viz. according to the nature of the things by 
which it is participated. But the (imple forms of things are not perceived by the dianoetic. 
power, becaufc in thefe there is no compoGtion and diviGon, and they are eternally true. They 
are, therefore, only.to be apprehended by intelle&ual. intuition and contaA ; and there cannot 
be any deception refpe&ing the vifion of thefe, Gnce, as Ariftotlc fliows at the end of the ninth- 
book, intellect either fees them truly, or does not fee them at all. 

+ That is the ineffable principle of things, which Plato denominates the one and the good ; and.- 
in his Republic aflerts, and in his Parmenides proves, tp be fupereffential. 
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l^EING is multifarioufly predicated, as we have before evinced in what we 
have faid refpe&ing multifarious predication. Por one fignification of being 
is what a thing is, and this particular thing*; another, quality, or quantity, or 
each of the other things which are thus predicated. But lince being is in lo 
many ways predicated, it is evident that the firft being among thefe is, what a 
thing is, which fignifies eflence. For when we fay, what kind of a thing is 
this particular thing ? we either fay it is good or bad, but we do not fay it is 
of three cubits, or that it is a man. But when we fay, w,bat it is, we do not 
aflert that it is white, or hot, or of three cubits, but that it is a man or a god. 
But other things are called beings, becaufe, as belonging to true being, fome of 
them are quantities and others qualities, fome are participated properties, and 
others fomething elfe of this kind. Whence fome one may doubt, whether to 
'walk, to be in health, and to fit, are being or non-being. And in a fimilar manner 
with refpeft to other things of this kind. For no one of thefe is naturally 
adapted to fubfift by itfelf, nor can be feparated from eflence; but this ought 
rather to be faid of that which walks , and of that whichfits , and of that which 

* It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle ufually aflumes for eflence hoc aliquid et 
quid ejl, i. e. rcJi ti juu n tru : in Engliih, this particular individual thing , and w hat a thing is. 
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is in health. For thefe rather than thofe appear to be beings, becaufe they 
have a certain definite fubjedt. But this is efience, and that which is parti¬ 
cular, which appears in a predication of this kind. For the good, or that 
which fits, is not aflerted without this. It is evident, therefore, that each of 
thofe fubfifls through this. So that, that which is primarily being, and not 
fome particular being, but being fimply, will be efience. 

That which is firft, indeed, is multifarioufly predicated; but at the fame 
time efience is the firft of all things, in definition, knowledge, time, and na¬ 
ture. For no one of the other predicates has a feparate fubfiftence, but this 
alone- This alfo is firft in definition. For it is neceflary in the definition 
of every thing, that the definition of efience fhould be inherent j fince we 
then think that we efpecially know any particular, when we know what inan» 
is, or fire is, rather than when we know the quality , or quantity , or fituation 
of a thing. For we then think that we know each of thefe things themfelves, 
when we know what the quantity or the quality is. Indeed, that which for¬ 
merly has been, and which now is, continually inveftigated and continually 
doubted, viz. what being is, is an inquiry what efience is. For this is by 
fome faid to be one, but by others more than one; by fome it is called things 
finite, and by others infinite. Whence we alfo muft efpecially, and in the 
firft place, and only, as I may fay, fpeculate refpe&ing that which is thus 
being. 

C H A P. II. 

But efience appears* to fubfift moft manifeftly in bodies. On which 
account we fay that animals and plants, and the parts of thefe, are eflences, as 
Iikewife natural bodies, viz. fire, water, and earth, and every thing of this 
kind; and fuch things as are parts of thefe, or are compofed from thefe* 
either partly or entirely; fuch as heaven and its parts, the ftars, fun, and 
moon. But whether thefe atone are eflences, or Iikewife other things, or 

* Ariftotle here with great propriety ufes the word fcxti, it appears* For efience in bodies 
has only an apparent^ and not a real fubfiftence; true ejfence being entirely feparate from body,, 
and perfectly incorporeal. Suidas, therefore, rightly defines fonwif by vsroroia, fufpicion ; and no 
kfs properly clafles a perception of this kind with the perception of a phantafm^a dreamland 
a ftiadcw. Plato alfo ufes tins word with the fame accuracy, when fpeaking of the obje£ts of 
opinion, phantafy, or fenfc; but he never ufes it when fpeaking. of true being, or, in othar 
words! the proper ob]e£l of inteliedlual vifioiu 
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whether none of thefe, but certain other things, muft be confidered. To 
fome, indeed, the boundaries of body, as for inftance fuperficies, line, point, 
.and monad, appear to be eflences, and to be more fo than body and folid. 

Again* fome are of opinion that nothing has any fubfiftence befides fenfi- 
bles*; but others aflert that there are many kinds of eflences, and particularly 
eternal entities. Among thefe is Plato, who eftabliftied two kinds of eflences, 
viz. forms and mathematical fpecies; and a third, the eflfence of fen Able bodies. 
53ut, according to Speufippus, there are many eflences beginning from the one # 
and principles of every eflence, one of numbers, another of magnitudes, and 
another of foul; and after this manner he extends eflences. Some again fay 
that forms and numbers have the iame nature, but that things in a following 

order 

** “ Such as Hippo,* Tays Alexander, cc furnamed the Atheift, who denied that there was any 
thing befides fenfibles, and after him the Epicureans.” I am concerned to find, that this doc¬ 
trine of Hippo and the Epicureans prevails fo much in the prefent age; though, indeed, this is 
;the natural confequence of an immoderate attachment to experimental inquiries, which, fo far 
from leading the mind to the fpeculation of an incorporeal eflence, caufe it to gaze on nothing 
.but the dark and deformed facet>f matter, and to be the fpc&ator of nothing but delufion and 
non-entity. Such, indeed, is the prevalence of this opinion, that a Right Reverend Divine, fome 
few years fince, delivered a fermon at the Magdalen ! in which he endeavours to prove 
that the felicity of a future (late will be in a great meafure corporeal, confiding in certain ex- 
quifite fenfations of delight. How much more pure, how much more fublime, the doGrine of 
THE TRULY DIVJNE PLATO , that the happinefs of the good man hereafter will alone 
con fid in intelieGual energies, and in the beatific vifion of divinity I For, in the Phxdrus, he 
deferibes the felicity of the virtuous foul prior to its defeent into body, in a beautiful allufion to 
the arcane vifions of the myfteries : KoXXo* & tote w iJ iiv Xapirpop, ors <rw sudatftovi xof« uaxa^tap o^iv 
?c. km $£av, STTOfjbSvoi fJLETa /jlev iio$ fi/xetg, a\Xoi Ss fiBT aXXou $euv, eiiov te km eteXovpto teXstup *tv Stfjug Xsyeip 
ptaxaf lurarriv' w ofyia[o{JiEV bXoxXupoi (Jlev airrot out e ; 9 xat airaQsig xaxuv baa^fjtag ep urEfw x# 0 *? biTEfAmv. 
*0 XoxXvpa foxat airXa^ xat arpEfjLTixat Euiaifxova pa< 7 /zaT« fivovfXEvoi te km evowtsuoptes ep Mtyn uahotfa xahafot 
-cvTEs, xxi aanfAxvroi toutou a w/v JVj avfia TrefifsfovTEg ovcfiaCo/xEV oarfEov r povop $t$EO , puufjLEihL. That is. 

But it was then lawful to furvey fplcndid beauty, when we obtained, together with that happy 
choir (/. e. the choir of mundane gods and daemons), this blefled vifion and contemplation ; 
and we, indeed, enjoyed this felicity, following the choir together with Jupiter, but others in 
.conjunGion with fome other god ; at the fame time beholding and being initiated in thofe myf- 
•teries, which it is lawful to call the mod blefled of all myderies. And thefe divine orgies were 
f celebrated by us, while we pofll-fled the proper integrity of our nature, and were freed from the 
moledations of thofe evils which awaited us in a fucceeding period of time. Like wife we became 
initiated fpedtators of entire, Ample, immoveable, and felicitous viflons, refident in a pure light; 
and were ourfelves pure and immaculate, and liberated from this Surrounding vedment, which 
;W'e denominate body, and to which we are now bound like an cyder to its (hell.” 

jSj^h being the felicity of the foul .according to Plato’ prior to its .defeent, fuch alfo will be its 

felicity 
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order, viz. lines and Fuperficies, as far as to the e(Fence of the heavens and 
fenfibles, [are fecond eflfences *]. But with refpedb to thefe things we muft 
confider what has been well or ill f faid, what e(Fences there are, and whe¬ 
ther there are certain e (Fences befides fenfibles or not, and, if there are, in what 
manner they fubfift; alfo, whether there is any feparate eflence, and why 
there is, and how it fubfifts j or whether there is no e(Fence befides fenfibles, 
having firft of all fummarily defcribed what eflence is. 

CHAP. III. 

Essence then, if not multifarioufly, yet at lead is predicated according to 

felicity when it afcends, and acquires the perfe&ion of its nature. This, too, is conformable to 
the do&rine of Ariftotle. For, in his Nichomachaean Ethics, he (hows that the eflence of man 
confifts in intelle&: and in his books On the Soul, that intellect is the only part of us that it 
immortal; the irrational part periflung after the death of the body. 

Which of thefe two do£trines mod entitles its author to the epithet of divine , let the man of 
intellect determine. For my own part, I am of opinion, that a Paradife, the felicity of which 
partly confifts in certain exquiftte fenfations of delight produced by objefls a fling on the organs offenfe j 
very little differs from that of the poor Indian in Pope, 

. c< whofe untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 

His foul proud fcience never taught to ftray 
Far as the folar walk, or milky way j 
Yet Ample nature to his hope has giv’n 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler Heav’n t 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d. 

Some happier ifland in the wat’ry wafte. 

Where Haves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians third for gold. 

To be contents his natural defire, 

He a(ks no angel’s wing, or feraph’s fire $ 

But thinks, admitted to that equal Iky, 

His faithful dog (hall bear him company.’ 1 

And fuch a hope is very natural in a Right Simple Indian, 

* The words within the brackets are omitted in the Greek text; but it appears from the 
Commentary of Alexander, and alfo from the verfion of Argyropylus, that they properly belong 
to it. The text of Alexander is, " fecundas aflferunt fubftantias efie.” So that there is want- 
ing to the Greek the words ftvrtpat torn oveias* 

f *H p n alfo i$ here omitted in the original. 
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four modes. For the formal caufe, univerfal, and genus, appear to be eflence 
to every thing; and the fourth of thefe is the fubjedt. But ihe fubjedt is that 
of which the reft are predicated, while itfelf is no longer predicated of any 
other thing. Hence this muft be the firft objedt of our inquiry. For eflence 
appears to be efpecially the firft fubjedt. Such alfo matter is faid to be, after a 
certain manner; form, in another refpedt; and the third, that which is com- 
pofed from thefe. But I mean by matter, for inftance, brafs j by form, the 
figure of the idea; and by that which is compofed from thefe, the whole 
ftatue. So that, if form is prior to matter, and is more being, that alfo which 
is compofed from both will be prior for the fame reafon. Now, therefore, 
we have, by a rude delineation, as it were, faid what eflence is, viz. that it is 
not predicated of a fubjedt, but is that of which other things are predicated. 
It is, however, neceflary not only to fpeak of it in this manner, for it is not 
fufficient. For this definition is obfcure; and, befides this, matter is eflence. 
For, if matter is not eflence, what elfe is will efcape detedtion: fince, other 
things* being taken away, nothing elfe appears to remain. For other things 
are the participated properties, produdtions, and powers of bodies; but length, 
breadth, and depth, are certain quantities, and not eflences. For quantity is 
not eflence, but rather that in which thefe very things are primarily inherent* 
that is, eflence; But, indeed, length, breadth, and depth, being taken away, 
we fee that nothing remains except that which is defined by thefe. So that, 
to thofe who thus confider the affair, matter alone muft neceflarily appear to 
be eflence. But I mean by matter, that which of itfelf is neither called eflence *f* 

nor 

* i. t. Quantities, qualities, hardnefs, foftnefs, &c. 

f The following account of matter, principally collected from the writings of Plotinus, ar 
it perfectly accords with, and at the fame time illuftrates, what is here faid by Ariftotle refpedt. 
ing this laft and moil obfcure of all things, will doubtlefs be acceptable to the truly philosophi¬ 
cal reader. 

That it is neceflary there {hould be fome general fubjedt in bodies, the receptacle of every 
form, is fufficiently evinced by the continual mutations of corporeal qualities v fince nothing 
that is tranfmuted is entirely deilroyed, and no being is produced from that which does not exift. 
Hence a change arifes from the departure of one quality and the accelfion of another; the fub¬ 
jedt matter always remaining, which receives a conftant fucceffion of generative forms. This 
general fubjedt, which is called the firft matter, in order to diftinguifti it from that matter which 
is the objedt of fenfe, has the fame proportion to whatever is falhioned from it, as filence to 
found, as darknefs to light, and as body rude and misfhapen to fome artificial form which it may 
afterwards poffcfs. Thus the formlefe air admits the harmony of found} and thus darknefs, 

which 
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nor quantity, nor any one of thofe things by which being is defined. For 
there is fomething of which each of thefe is predicated, and from which 

being 

'which is neither fuffufed with colour nor diverfified with form, becomes the fubjeft of both. 
And as body, confidered mathematically, is bounded by fuperficies, which pofleffing only length 
and breadth cannot be body; fo body, conGdered phyCcally, or with refpe£t to its internal con- 
(litution, is every where bounded in the fuprerae part of its efience, by form, and in the lowed 
part by matter, which is no longer a compofite, but is entirely denudated of form- For as, in an 
afeending feries of caufes, it is neceflary to arrive at fomething which is the firft caufe of all, 
and which even tr^afeends every perfe&ion of being *, fo, in a defeending feries of fubjefts, it is 
equally neceflary to flop at fome general fubje&, the lowed in the order of things, and of which 
every perfe&ion of being is denied. 

Form, therefore, refpe&s the quality and figure of bodies, and matter pertains to the fubje&; 
and this becaufe it is deftitute of form, and without bound. This general receptacle, then, 
which is faid to be void of quality, cannot be body. For, fince it is neceflary (imply to refer 
matter to all things, we muft not attribute to it according to its nature any thing which is per¬ 
ceived in the genera of fenfible beings. Hence, befides denying to matter other qualities, fuch 
as colours, heat and cold, we mud neither aferibe to it levity nor gravity, neither rarity nor 
denGty, neither figure nor magnitude. For magnitude itfelf is different from the fubjeft which 
is great, and figure itfelf cannot be the fame with that which is figured. And matter can then 
only be void of all form, when it is confidered as nothing compofite, but as fimple and one. 
But it may be afked, after what manner we can apprehend a thing which is deftitute of magni¬ 
tude ? Shall we fay, In the fame manner as we perceive the indefinite itfelf? For, if Gmilitude 
is in a certain refpeft apprehended by the fimilar, the indefinite muft be perceived by the indefi¬ 
nite itfelf. Reafon, indeed, by a difeurfive proceflion round the indefinite may become defined ; 
but the intuition of the indefinite becomes an indefinite perception. Hence the phantafm of 
matter is not legitimate, but fpurious; for, as Plato fays, matter is only to be perceived by an adul¬ 
terated reafon. In fhort, what darknefs, the fubjeft of all vifible colours, is to the eye, that mat¬ 
ter is to the foul; fo that the foul, by abftra&ing whatever in the genera of fenfible beings is, as 
it were, of a luminous nature, and being incapable of bounding what remains, becomes fimilar 
to the eye fixed in the depths of darknefs. But is the formlefs nature of matter by this mean 
perceived ? Perhaps it is beheld as fomething deftitute of figure, colour, and light; as pofleff* 
ing no magnitude, and bounded by no form. Nor muft we fuppofe that, when the foul und$r- 
ftands nothing, (lie is affe&ed in the fame manner as when (he beholds the darknefs of matter. 
For, when (he underftands nothing, die affirms nothing, or rather is pafllve to nothing; but her 
perception of a formlefs fubjeft is dark and (hadowy. When, therefore, in any compofite fub- 
ftance, (he receives the fubjeft together with its inherent properties, if (he analyfes and feparates 
the attendant forms and qualities, (he flenderly perceives as fomething (lender the refidue which . 
reafon leaves, beholds obfeurity. obfeurely, and underftands as it were without intelle&ion. And 
becaufe matter itfelf is never deftitute of form> but continually receives a variety of faper- 
vening forms, hence the foul quickly invefts it with form, not enduring any longer its dark in¬ 
finity, as if fearing left it ihould rulh beyQnd the order of things, aud impatient ,of longer abode 
|n£be region of perfeft nonentity. 
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being and each of the predications are different. For the reft are predicated 
of eflence; but this of matter. So that the laft of all things is of itfelf neither 

eflence* 

This being the cafe, matter is incorporeal \ for body is fomething pofterior and a compoffte, 
and form, in conjunftion with fomething elfe, makes body. For thus it is allotted the fame 
appellation according to an incorporeal genus, bccaufe both being and matter are different frotr* 
bodies. But, fince matter is neither foul, nor intelleft, nor form, nor reafon, nor bound (for it 
is a certain infinity), nor power (for, what can it do i)y but falls below all thefe, neither can ft 
properly receive the appellation of being, but may be juftly called non-being. Yet not as motion 
is non-being, or reft is non-being, but it is true non-entity, the image and phantafm of bulk, and 
the defire of fubfiftence; abiding, indeed, yet not in permanency, of itfelf inviGble, and flying from 
him who wiflies to perceive it. Likewife, when fome one does not perceive it, then it is paffing 
into exiftence, but is not feen by him who ftrives to behold it. In itfelf, too, contraries always 
appear; the ftnall and the great, the lefs and the more, the deficient and the tranfeendent. So 
that it is an image, neither able to abide, nor yet to fly away. For neither has it power even 
to effedt this, fince it received no ftrength from intellect, but was generated in the defefl of all 
being. Hence, whatever it announces itfelf to be is falfe; fo that, if it appears to be fome- 
thing great, it is fraali; if fomething more, it is lefs; and the being which prefents itfelf in the 
imagination of it is non-being. It is, therefore, as it were, a flying mockery; and* in confe- 
quence of this, whatever appears to be generated in it is itfelf a mockery, being nothing more 
in reality than an image in an image; juft as with refpeft to a mirror, where a thing itfelf is 
fituated in one place, and its refemWance in another, and which is apparently filled, and is appa¬ 
rently all things, yet poffeffes nothing. But the things which enter into and depart from mat¬ 
ter are imitations and refemblances of beings, flowing about a formlcfs refemblance; and in 
confequence of becoming vifible through its formlefs nature, they appear indeed to eflefib fome¬ 
thing in it, but effect nothing. For they are evanefeent and imbecil, and have no repercuflive 
power. And as this alfo is the cafe with matter, they pervade without dividing it, like images in 
water, or as if any one fhould introduce forms into that which is called a vacuum. Indeed, if 
the things beheld in matter were fuch as the forms whence they are derived, it might be faid 
that matter is paffire to their reception. But now fince the things which are reprefented are 
different from thofe which are feen in its dark receptacle, we may from hence alfo learn that its 
pafiion is falfe, fince that which is feen within is falfe, and poffeffes no fimilitude to that whence 
it originates. As thefe representations, therefore, are imbecil and falfe, and fail into that 
which is falfe, fo as to refemble images in water, or in a mirror, or a dream, they necefla- 
rily permit matter to remain impaflive ; though, in the particulars juft now adduced, there is a 
certain fimilitude, in the phantafms beheld within, to their originals. 

In fhort, as Simplicius well obferves (in Arift. Phyf. p. 50, b.), matter, according to the Pythago¬ 
reans and Plato, is nothing elfe than the permutation and viciflitude of fenfible forms, with re- 
fpe& to intelligibles; fince from thence they verge downwards and extend to perfeft non-entity, 
or the laft of things—that is, to matter itfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs and matter are al¬ 
ways the laft of things, the Egyptians affert that matter, which they enigmatically denominate 
water, is the dreg6 of the firft life, fubfifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of gene¬ 
rated and fenfible natures s and which is not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of fub- 
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efience, nor quantity, nor any thing elfe; nor yet negations: for thefe alfo 
fubfift according to accident. From thefe confiderations, therefore, matter 

appears 


fiftence, in the fame manner as that which Is indivifible, immaterial, and true being, is a confti- 
tution of an intelligible nature. 

Such then being the true condition of matter, and fuch the fhadowy nature of the forms 
which (he contains, Plotinus * beautifully obferves that being , properly fo called, is neither body \ 
nor is fubjeft to corporeal affeftions; but body and its properties belong to the region of non¬ 
entity. But you will a(k (fays he), How is it poffible that vifible matter Qiould poflefs no real 
being; that matter which contains (tones and mountains, the folid earth, and bodies which mu¬ 
tually refift $ Tince bodies which Impel each other confefs by their collifion the reality of their 
exiftence ? You will likewife afk, After what manner things which neither ftrike againft nor 
refift each other; which neither externally aft, nor internally fuffer, nor are in any refpeft the* 
objects of fight, viz. foul and intelleft, are to be reckoned true and real beings ? We reply,. 
That, on the contrary, things more corpulent are more fluggifh and inert, as is evident in bulky 
mafles of earth ; but whatever is Iefs ponderous is more moveable, and alert, and the more ele¬ 
vated the more moveable. Hence fire, the mod moveable of all the elements, flies in a manner 
from a corporeal nature. Befides, as it appears to me, whatever is more fufficient to itfelf dis¬ 
turbs others lefs, and brings lefs inconvenience: but fuch things as are more ponderous and' 
terrene, unable from their defeft of being to raife themfelves on high, and becoming debile and 
languid, ftrike and opprefs furrounding bodies by their falling ruin and fluggifh weight*,—fince 
it is evident that bodies deftitute of life fall with moleftation on any proximate fubftance, and 
more vehemently impel and pain whatever is endued with fenfe. On the contrary, animated 
beings, as participating more of entity, by how much the more of being they poflefs^by fo much 
the more innoxioully they impinge on their neighbouring bodies. Hence motion, which is a- 
kind of life, or foul, or an imitation of life in bodies, is more prefent with whatever is lefs- 
corpulent \ as if more of body was neceflarily produced where a defeft of being happens in a 
greater degree. 

Again: it will more manifeftly appear from paflivity, that whatever is more corpulent is more 
paffive } earth in a greater degree than the other elements; and the reft in a fimilar proportion. 
For fome things, when divided, fuddenly return to their former union, when no obftacle prevents 
their conjuftion $ but, from the feftion of a terrene body, the divided portions always remain 
feparate, as if deftitute of natural vigour, and without any inherent defire of union and con- 
fent. Hence they are ready, by every trifling impulfe, to remain as they are impelled; to 
rufh from the embraces of bound, and haften into multitude and non-entity. So that, whatever 
becomes corporeal in an eminent degree, as rapidly falling into non-entity, has but little power 
of recalling itfelf into one. And on this account ponderous, and, at the fame time, vehement 
concuffions are attended with ruin, when by mutual rufiiing one thing impels another. But 
when debility falls on debility, the one is valid againft the other, in the fame manner as non¬ 
entity rufhing on non-entity. And this we think a fufficient confutation of their opinion, who* 
only place being in the genus of body, perfuaded by the teftimony of impulfes and concuffions^ 
and the phantafins perceived through the fenfes, which teftify that fenfe is alone the ftandard.o£ 


* Rnncad. j. lib..6. 
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appears to be eflence. It is, however, impoflible: for a feparate fubfiftence, 
and fubfifting as this particular thing, appear efpeciallyto belong to eflence. 
Hence form, and that which fubflfts from both, appear to be more eflence 
than matter. That eflence, therefore, which fubflfts from both (I mean from 
matter and form) muft be omitted : for it is pofterior and manifeft. Matter 
alfo is in a certain refpedt manifeft *. But let us confider refpe&ing the 
third f; for this is mod dubious: and as it is acknowledged that there are 
certain eflences of fenfibles, let us make our firft inquiry in thefe. 

CHAP. IV. 

Since, then, in the beginning of this book, we have fhown in how many 
ways we divide eflence, and one of thefe is the very nature of a thing, let us 
contemplate this. For it is very advantageous to pafs on to that which is 
more known. For thus all men acquire diicipline, by proceeding through 
things lefs known to nature if, to fuch as. are more known. And as in prac¬ 
tical affairs it is requiflte from thofe things which are good to fome one to 
effect fuch as are altogether good, and the good of every one ; fo, from 
things more known to every one, thofe things which are known to nature 
and to tome one are to be made known. But things which are known to 
individuals, and fuch things as are firft to thefe, are often but little known, 
and have little or nothing of being. At the fame time, however, from things 
which are known in a depraved manner, but are known to fome individual, 
we fliould endeavour to know things which are altogether known, proceeding 
as we have before faid through thefe very things theml'elves. 

truth. Such as thefe are afFe&ed in a manner fimilar to thofe in a dream, who imagine that the 
perceptions of fleep are true. For fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul: fince 
as much of the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it deeps. But true elevation and true vigi¬ 
lance confift in a refurre&ion from, and not with, the dull mafs of body. For indeed a refurre.c- 
tion with body is only a transmigration from deep to deep, and from dream to dream, like a man 
pading in the dark from bed to bed. But that elevation is perfectly true, which entirely rifes 
from the dead weight of bodies: for thefe, podeding a nature repugnant to foul, pod'efs fome- 
thing oppofitc to eflence. And this is further evident, from their generation and their conti¬ 
nual dowing and decay; properties entirely foreign from the nature of being, fubftantiai and 
real. 

* That is to fay, it is manifeft by analogy. 

f Viz. Form. 

$■ PartiCttkr* are left known to nature, i, e. have naturally lefs of the fplendor of truth. 

. And 
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And in the firft place, we (hall fay fomething refpeding them logically. 
The very nature of a thing *, therefore, is that which a thing is faid to be 
efieutially. For your eflence does not con lift in being a mufician} fince you 
are not a mufician according to yourfelf. Yet, not every thing which is eflen- 
tially prefent to a thing is the very nature of that thing. For this is not the 
cafe with that which is fo efientially prefent as a white fuperficies, becaufe the 
being of a fuperficies is not the fame as the being of whitenels. But neither 
is that which is compofed from both, viz. the elTence of a white fuperficies,. 
the fame as the eflence of fuperficies. Should it be alked, Why is it not ? we 
reply, Becaufe fuperficies is contained in the definition of a white fuperficies. 
Hence, that is a definition fignifying the very nature of a thing, in which the 
thing defined is not inherent. So that, if the being of a white fuperficies ia 
the being of a fmooth fuperficies, the being of white and fmooth is one and 
the fame. But fince there are alfo compofites according to the other catego¬ 
ries (for there is a certain fubjed to each, as, for inftance, to quality, to quan¬ 
tity, to when, where, and to motion), let us coqfider whether there is a defi¬ 
nition of the very nature of each of them, and whether the very nature of a? 
thing is prefent with thefe; as, for infiance, what the very nature is of a 
white man. But let his name be garment. What then is' the being of a 
garment ? But, indeed, neither is this among the number of things which’ 
are predicated efientially. Or fhall we fay, that a thing which is not efiential 
is predicated in a twofold refped ? and that of this, one thing is-from addi¬ 
tion, but another not ? For one thing is faid to be that which is defined, be¬ 
caufe it is added to another thing j as, if any one defining the being white 
flioukl aflfume the definition of man: but another thing is fo denominated,, 
becaufe fomething elfe is not added to it; as, if a garment fignifies a white 
man, but fome one Ihould define the garment as white. A white man, there* 

■ * 

* The very nature of a thing : in the original to t i m tiveu. The following is part of the com¬ 
ment of Alexander Aphrodilienfis on thefe words : €i Ariftotle calls to tiw eivou a thing iifelf,- 
and its conjoined nature which is at the fame time underftood, and which is fignified by its 
name. For man is a name fignifying the very nature of the thing which is fignified by the 
name man.* And (hortly after he adds: “ But definition is a conception! according to Ari^ 
ftotle, arifing from explaining and enumerating the parts from which form confifts. The to t*j 
*v mou, therefore, differs from definition in this, that it is a certain confufed intelle&ion, and, as- 
it were, expreffion, and which contemplates a thing as one; but definition is a certain unfold¬ 
ing of a thing, and a narration, of its parts** This to ti nv wcu was called by the fchoolmen 
quidditas f quiddity • 
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fore, in this cafe is fomething white, yet his very nature does not confift in 
being white, but in being a garment. 

Is there then, in (hort, fuch a thing as the very nature of beings, or not ? 
For the very nature of a thing is the eflence of that thing. But, when one 
thing is predicated of another, it is not properly this particular thing ; as, a 
white man is not this particular things if the being this particular thing 
belongs to eflences only. So that the very nature of a thing pertains to thofe 
things the difeourfe refpe&ing which is a definition. But not every dif- 
turfus which fignifies the fame thing as a name is a definition (fince if this 
were the cafe all difeourfes would be definitions: for name will be the fame 
with any difeourfe whatever; fo that the word Iliad will be a definition): but 
a difeourfe is then a definition when it is of fome firft thing. But things of 
this kind are fuch as are denominated, not from one thing being predicated of 
another. The very nature of a thing, therefore, does not belong to any thing 
befides the fpecies of genus, but to thefe alone. For thefe appear to be predi¬ 
cated, not through participation, and paffion, nor as accident, but there will 
be a difeourfe of each thing; and it will fignify fomething of other things, if 
it is a name; I mean, that this thing is inherent in this, or, inftead of a fimple 
aflertion, is more accurate: but it will not be definition, nor the very nature of 
a thing. Or fhall we fay that definition, as well as the eflfence of a thing, i« 
predicated multifarioufly ? For the inquiry what a thing is, in one way, figni¬ 
fies e(fence, and this particular thing; but, in another, each of the categories, 
viz. quantity and quality, and the reft of this kind. For, as the inquiry what a 
thing is, belongs to all things, though not in a fimilar manner, but to one thing 
primarily, and to others in a confequent order; in like manner definition, 
Jimply indeed, pertains to eflence, but in a certain rcfpcEl to other things. For 
we may afk what quality is; To that quality is of things to which the inquiry 
what they are, belongs; yet not fimply, but juft as of non-entity: fome, logi¬ 
cally arguing, fay that it is non-entity, yet do not fimply afiert that it is, but 
that it is non-entity: fo alfo with refpeft to quality. 

It is requifite, therefore, to confider how we ought to fpeak refpe&ing each, 
yet not more than in what manner each fubfifts. Hence, now alfo, fince that 
which is afierted is manifeft, the very nature of a thing in a fimilar manner will 
be primarily and fimply inherent in eflence, and afterwards in other things, 
juft as in the inquiry what a thing is. So that the very nature of a thing will 
fubfift with .the addition of quality or quantity. For it is requifite to aflert, 

that 
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that thefe things are beings, either equivocally, or with addition and ablation, in 
the fame manner as that which is not the objeCt of fcientific knowledge, is 
fcientifically known ; fince it is right neither to fpeak of thefe equivocally, nor 
after the fame manner: juft as with refpeCt to the medicinal art, which is 
predicated with relation to one and the fame thing, without being one and 
the fame, and yet is not equivocally predicated. For no medicinal body is 
called a work and an apparatus, neither equivocally, nor according to one 
thing; but with relation to one thing. With refpeCt to thefe things,however, 
it is of no confequence in what manner any one may be willing to fpeak of 
them. This, indeed, is evident, that definition primarily and fimply confi- 
dered, and the very nature of a thing , belong to eflences; and in a fimilar 
manner they alfo belong to other things, though not primarily. For, though 
it fhould be admitted that any name has the fame fignification with a dif- 
courfe, yet it does not neceflarily follow, that a difcourfe about that which the 
name fignifies is a definition; but this will take place when a name has the 
fame fignification with a certain- difcourfe. This, however, happens, if it is 
of one thing, not by continuation as the Iliad, or fuch things as are one by 
conjunction, but if it is multifarioufly predicated as one thing. But unity is 
predicated in as many ways as being; and being partly fignifies fubftance, 
partly quantity, and partly quality. Hence there will be a certain difcourfe 
about, and definition of, a white man; and after another manner, of that alfo 
which is white, and of eflence. 

C H A P. V. 

A doubt, however, arifes, If any one fhould deny that definition is a dif¬ 
courfe fubfifting from addition, of what will the definition be of things not 
fimple but conjoined ? For it is necefiary that they fhould be rendered mani- 
feft from addition. But, I fay, for inftance, there is nofe, and concavity, and 
flatnefs, and * that which is denominated from both f, becaufe this is inherent 
in that, and neither concavity nor fiatnefs is an accidental, but an eftential, pro¬ 
perty of the nofe; nor do they fubfift as whitenefs in Callias or man, becaufe 
Callias is white who happens to be a man ; but they fubfift as the male ia 
animal, and the equal in quantity, and in the fame manner as all fuch things. 

* In {lead of to ex toiv 3i/oiv, the fenfe requires teat to ex t w fvoiv, &c» 

+ /. c. From jioie and ftatnek 

Y as 
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as are laid to be efientially inherent. But thele are things in which either the 
definition or the name of which this is the property is inherent, and which 
cannot be manifefted feparately, in the fame manner as whitenefs can be ma- 
nifefted without man; but the feminine cannot be rendered apparent without 
animal. So that the very nature and definition of thefe are either of nothing, 
or, if there is a definition of thefe, it is in the manner we have previoufiy 
related. 

There is alfo another doubt refpetting thefe things: for, if a flat nofe and 
a concave node are the fame, the fl at and the concave will be the fame : but if 
not, becaufe it is impoflible to ufe the word flat-nofe, without the thing of 
which it is an eiTential property, and flatnefs of nofe is a hollownefs in the 
nofe, either it is not poflible to lay a flat nofe, or the fame thing will be laid 
twice, i. e. nofe, concave nofe: for a flat nofe will be a concave nofe. Hence, 
it is abfurd, that the eiTential Ihould be inherent in things of this kind : for, if 
it were *, there would be a progreflion to infinity j lince in nofe, concave, nofe, 
fomething elfe efiential would be inherent. It is evident, therefore, that defi¬ 
nition is of eflence alone. For, if it were alfo of the other categories, it 
muft neceflarily be from addition, as, lor inftance, in the definitions of qua¬ 
lity and the odd. For it is not framed without number; nor the definition 
6f feminine without animal. But I fay, that thofe definitions are compofed 
from addition, in which the fame thing happens to be faid twice, as in thefe: but 
if this be true, neither will there be definitions of things conjoined, as, for in- 
ltance, of an odd number. However, they do not perceive that the definitions 
of thefe things are not accurately afligned by them. But if there are alfo de¬ 
finitions of thefe things, they are either after a different manner, or, as we have 
faid, definition aud the very nature of a thing have a manifold fubfiftence. So 
that in one refpedt definition and eflence will not be inherent in any one of 
thefe except eflences, and in another refpe& they will be inherent. That de¬ 
finition, therefore, is a defeription of the very nature of a thing, and that the 
very nature of a thing either alone belongs to eflences, or efpecially, both 
primarily and limply, is evident. 

* The original here has erroneoufly ttik fm, inftead of ti h. That it is an error is evident, 
from the fenfe of the paflage, and the text of Alexander, 


CHAP. 
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. .CHAP, VL 

Let us now confider, whether the very nature of a thing is the fame with 
each individual thing, or different from it. For this will very much contribute 
to the fpeculation refpe&ing effence; fince each particular thing does not ap 7 
pear to be different from its own effence ; and the very nature of a thing is faid 
to be the effence of that thing. But in things which are predicated according 
to accident, thefe two may appear to be different; as, for inftance, a white 
man, and the being of a white man. For if a white man and the being of 
a white man were the fame (for man and a white man are, as they fay, the 
fajne), then, the being of a white man would be the fame with the being of 
man feparately confidered. Or is it neceffary, that things which fubfift 
according to accident fhould be the fame [as thofe things which have an 
effential fubfiftence] * ? For the extremes do not become limilarly the fame. 
But perhaps it may appear to happen, that the extremes will become the fame 
according to accident; as, for inftance, the being of white and the being of a 
mufician, This, however, does not appear to be the cafe: but in things 
which are effentially predicated, it is always neceffary that they fhould be the 
fame, as muft be the cafe with certain effences, if there are fuch, to which 
there are no other effences, nor natures prior, fuch as fome affert ideas to be. 
For, if the good itfelf were different from the being of good, animal from the 
being of animal, and being from the effence of being, there would be other 
effences and ideas befides thofe which are laid to be, and thofe would be, prior 
effences, if there is an effence of effence itfelf. And if, indeed, they are yn- 
conne&ed with each other, of tbe/e f there will not be fcience, and tbofe | will 
not be beings. But I mean by being unconne&ed with each other, if neither 
the being of good is inherent in good itfelf, nor to be good pertains to this. 
For a fcientific knowledge of a thing is a knowledge of the very nature of 
that thing: and the like takes place with refpeft to good and other things. 
So that, if neither the being of good is good, neither will the effence of ' 
being be being, nor of the one be one; and in a fimilar manner, all or none of 

* The words within the brackets are added from the Commentary of Alexander, becaufe, as 
he juftly obrerves, they are requifite to the completion of the fentence. 

f Viz. Of man itfelf, horfe itfelf; and of other ideas, there will not be fcience. ’ - 

t Viz. The ibeing of man itfelf, hprfe itfelf, will not be beings, , - 

Y % the 
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the eflences of ideas have a fubfiftence. So that if the eflence of being is not 
being, neither will the eflence of any one of the reft. 

Further ftill: that in which the eflence of good is not inherent is not 
good. It is neceflary, therefore, that good and the eflence of good fhould be 
one; alfo the beautiful and the eflence of the beautiful, and fo of all fuch 
things as are not predicated through another, but are firft natures, and have 
an eflential fubfiftence. For this is fnfficient if it takes place, though forms 
. fhould have no fubfiftence, though perhaps it is more fo if they do fubfjl *. At 
the lame time it is evident, that if ideas are fuch things as fome fay they are, 
eflence will not be as a fubjedt to them. For it is neceflary that thefe fhould 
be eflences, and that they fhould not be predicated of a fubjedt j for, if they 
were, they would fubfift according to participation. From thefe reafons, 
therefore, it is evident that each particular itfelf, and the very nature of a 
thing, are one and the fame, not according to accident; and that to have a 
fcientific knowledge of any thing, is to know fcientifically the very nature of 
that thing.' So that, from induction it is neceflary that both fhould be one 
thing. But it is not true to affirm, that a thing which is predicated according 
to accident, as a tnufician, or that which is white, is the fame as the very nature 
of a thing itfelf, becaufe that to which it happens, and the accident itfelf, have 
a twofold fignification. So that in a certain refpedb a thing itfelf is the fame, 
and in another refpedt is not the fame, with the very nature of a thing. For 
the being of man is not the fame thing with that of a white man; but fo far as 
the eflence of man is paffive to whitenefs, or is whitened, it is the fame. But 
it may appear to be abfurd alfo, if fome one fhould call an individual the very 
nature of a thing; for there will be another very nature of a thing befides thar y 
as, befides the eflence or very nature of a horfe f, there will be another very 
nature of a horfe. Though what hinders but that now certain effcnces them - 

Jelver 

• If this is more true if ideas have a fubfiftence, there mult be ideas} for Ariftotle himfelf 
in the fecond book of this work fays, “ As is the being of every thing fuch alfo is its truths” 
For the folution of Ariftotle’s obje&ions to the do&rine of Ideas, fee the Notes to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth books. 

f The demonftration of Ariftotle in this place proceeds on the hypathefis of ideas. But his> 
meaning appears to be as follows: If horfe and the very nature of horfe are not the fame but 
different, let a name be given to this very nature of a horfe, and let it be called garment. Since, 
then, every name fignifies fome very nature ef a thing , the very nature of a garment wUl Be differ* 
eot from the garment. Again: let the very nature of this garment be called plant^. and the¬ 
ory 
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felves in continued fucceffion may be the fame as the things of which they 
are the very natures, if the very nature of a thing is effence ? They are, 
however, not only one, but the definition alfo of them is the fame, as is evi¬ 
dent from what has been faid. For to be one, or the being of one, and one, 
are not one according to accident. Again: if they are different, there will be 
a progreffion to infinity. For the one, being as it were the effence of one 
thing, will be the very nature of that thing, but the other will be that one 
thing itfelf. So that there will be the fame definition of them. That in 
things firft, therefore, and fuch as are effentially predicated, the effence of a 
thing, and the thing itfelf, are one and the fame, is evident. But it is alfo 
evident, that fophiftic arguments again ft this pofition are folved by the fame 
folution. For the fophifts inquire, Whether Socrates is the fame with the 
effence of Socrates ? For there is no difference with refpedt to the things' 
from which the interrogation may be made, nor thole which may be em¬ 
ployed by him who folves the queftion. We have, therefore, fhown, after 
what manner the very nature of a thing is the fame, and in what refpeft it 
is not the fame with any particular thing, 

CHAP. VIL 

Of things which are generated, fome are produced by nature, others by arf r 
and others by chance: but all things which are generated are generated by fome- 
thing, and from fomething, and become fomething. But I mean that they 
become fomething according to each of the categories : for they either become 
fubftance, or quantity, or quality, or where. But natural generations are thofe 
the generation of which is from nature: and that from which they are gene¬ 
rated is that which we call matter. That by which they are generated is fome 
one of the things which have a natural fubfiftence. And that which is fome 
particular things is man or plant, or fome one of fuch like things which we fay 
are efpecially effences. All things, indeed, which are generated either by na» 

very nature of a plant will be different from plant* And if this name plant be affigned another 
name, it will alfo hare another very nature different from itfelf, and thi9 will be the cafe ad infi» 
nitum. If, therefore, any one gives a name to a thing, fince of every word (ignifying effence there 
. is a very nature , befides that ifame there will be another very nature, as, befides the very nature 
of a horfe, there will alfo be another very nature. So that if there is another very nature o£ 
the very nature of a horfe, there will be two natures of a horfe and two effences, and not two 
only, but an infinite number* 

Sure 
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ture dr art, have matter: for it is poffible for each of them to be and not to 
he; which capability is the matter in each. And, in Ihort, nature is that from 
which, and that according to which. For that which is generated has matter, 
as, for inftance, a plant or animal: and alfo that from which, viz. Nature her- 
felf, which is predicated according to form, and is, indeed, of a fimilar fpecies. 
But this fubfifts in another: for man generates man. After this manner, 
therefore, are things generated generated through nature. But other gene¬ 
rations are called makings. All makings , however, are, either from art, or from 
power, or the dianoetic part. But of thefe fome are alfo generated from 
chance and fortune, juft as in things which are generated by nature. For 
there, alfo, fome things are generated the fame, both from feed, and without 
feed. Concerning thefe things, however, we fhall confider hereafter. But 
things are produced from art, the form of which is in the foul. But I mean 
by form the very nature of every thing and the firjl effence. For after a man¬ 
ner there is the fame form * of contraries. Thus, an oppofite effence is the 
effence of privation, as, for inftance, health of difeafe. For the abfence of 
health manifefts difeafe. But health is reafon in the foul and in fcience* 
Health, therefore, is produced, when the phyfician thus reafons:—If this is 
health, it is neceffary that the-inequality of things hot and cold fhould pals 
into equality. And if this is to be effected, it is neceffary that heat fhould 
arife. In this manner he perpetually reafons, until he arrives at that which at 
laft he is able to effect. Afterwards, that motion which now begins from 
this, is called the making which leads to health. So that it happens after a 
manner, that health is produced from health, and a houfe from a houfe, viz. 
that which poffefTes matter is produced from that which is without matter, 
for the medicinal art is the form of health, and the building art of the houfe. 
But I call effence without matter, the very nature of a thing. 

. Moreover, of generations and motions this is called intellection, and that 
making. That, indeed, which begins from the principle and form is intellec¬ 
tion j but that which commences from the end of intelle&ion is making. In 
•like manner, each particular thing is produced in other things which fubfift as 
taediums. I fay, for inftance, if health is to be reftored, it is neceffary that a 
redu&ion to equality fhould take place. And this will be effected if heat is 
introduced. And what is this ? It is this particular thing. But this particu- 


* Becaufe form gives fubfiltence to beings, and is the caufe that privations 
•aiong beings. 
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lar thing fubfifts in capacity. And this is now placed in the power of the 
phyfician. That which makes, therefore, and that whence the motion of re- 
ftoring health begins, if it is from art, is form in the foul; but if from chance, it 
begins from that which is finally the principle of making to him who makes 
according to art: as alfo in healing, the principle perhaps is from imparting 
heat; but this is accomplifhed by fri&ion. Heat, therefore, in the body, is 
either a part of health, or fome fuch thing which is a part of health follows 
it either immediately, or through many mediums. But this which makes is the 
laft, and is in fuch a manner a part of health, as ftones are parts of a houfe, or 
other things of foraething elfe. So that, as it is find, it is impoffible for any 
thing to be generated, if nothing pre-exifts. That a part, therefore, exifts 
from neceffity is evident: for matter is a part, fince it has an inherent fubfift- 
ence, and is itfelf generated. . But does it rank among things‘which belong to 
definition ? Indeed, in both refpe&s, we affert what many circles are; and 
fpeaking of the matter, we fay it is brafs; and of the form, that it is fuch a 
figure: and this is the genus in which it is firft placed. But a circle of brafs 
contains matter in its definition. Some things, however, when they are pro* 
duced, ate not called that from which they are produced as from matter, but 
are called fomething of that kind; as a ftatue is not called a ftone, but ftony. 
But a man who is recovering his health is not called that from which he re* 
covers his health. But the caufe of this is, that they are generated from pri¬ 
vation, and a fubjeft which we call matter. Thus, for inftance, both man and 
he who is fick are made well. Yet, health is rather laid to be produced from 
privation, as, for inftance, from him who is fick, than from man. Henee, he 
who is healthy is not faid to be tending to ficknefs; but this is faid of man* 
and man in health. But with refpeS to things of which the privation is un¬ 
certain and namelefs, as in the brafs of any figure, or in the tiles or wood of a 
houfe, thofe things appear to be generated from thefe, as, in the former in* 
ftance, from him who is tending to ficknefs. Hence, as, there, that which is 
produced is not called by the name of that from which it is produced \ fo nei¬ 
ther here is the ftatue called wood, but derivatively wooden j brazen, and not 
brafs ; ftony, and not ftone. The houfe alfo is not called tiles (plinthoi), but 
plinthine *. For, if any one attentively confiders, he will not (imply fey that 
the ftatue is made from wood, or the houfe from tiles; becaufe it is requifite 

* This word is a derivative from tiles, in the feme manner as brazen from brafs. 

that 
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that whatever is generated from any thing fhould be changed from that from 
which it is generated, and ffiould no longer remain that which it was before. 
On this account, therefore, it is thus denominated. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Since that which is generated is generated by fomething (but I call this 
that whence the principle of generation is derived) and from fomething ; let 
this not be privation but matter (for the manner in which we denominate this 
has been already defined). There is alfo that which is generated; but this is> 
either a fphere or circle, or whatever elfe may cafually prefent itfelf. [’More¬ 
over, as that whence the principle of motion is derived] neither makes the 
fubjed, I mean the brafs itfelf, fo neither does it make the fphere, unlefs from' 
accident, i. e. becaufe a brazen fphere is a fphere; but the fphere itfelf it does 
not make. For, to make this particular thing, is to make it this particular 
thing from the whole fubjeft. I fay, for inftance, that to make the brafs 
round, is not to make the round, or the fphere, but fomething elfe, viz. this 
form in another thing. For, if it makes, it will make from fomething elfe: for 
this was fuppofed; as, for inftance, to make a brazen fphere. But this he thus 
makes, becaufe, from this which is brafs, he makes this which is a fphere. 
If, therefore, he alfo makes this very thing itfelf, it is evident that he makes in ■ 
a fimilar manner, and the generations will proceed to infinity f. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that neither is fpecles (or by whatever other name it may be 
proper to call the form in fenfibles) generated, nor is it that which is the very 
nature of a thing. For it is generated in another, either from art, or from 
nature, or from capacity. But the efficient caufe makes the fphere to be 
brazen : for it makes from brafs and fphere. For in this it makes this form; 
and this is a brazen fphere. 

* The words within the brackets are omitted in the printed text, but are fupplied from the 
text of Alexander. 

f As he who makes a brazen fphere, makes it to be this compofite fphere from brafs; fo, if it 
were poffible to make the form and *ery nature itfelf of a fphere, it muft be made from fomc 
fubjeft : and therefore, this form being itfelf a compofite from matter and fprm, that form alfo. 
yeould require to be generated $ and fo the generations would proceed to infinity. Hence, thp 
form which is produced in afenfible fubjeft is not introduced through generation, but is inge¬ 
nerated in it, in a point of time and an indiviGble moment. And this inftantaneous union of 
forin with matter imitates the at-once-colle£lcd and eternal proceffion of ail things from th$ 
Jneflable principle pf all* 
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But, in ffiort, if there is a generation of the effence of a fphere, it will be 
from a certain fomething. For it will be requifite that that which is generated 
ffiould always be divifible *, and that this ffiould be one thing, and that an¬ 
other; I mean, that this ffiould be matter, and that form. But, if a fphere is 
a figure equal from the middle, of this, one part will be that in which the 
production of the efficient will be inherent; but the other, that which will be 
inherent in this part f; but the whole will be that which is effected, as, for 
inftance, the brazen fphere. It is evident, therefore, from what has been faid, 
that that which is denominated as form, or as effence, is not generated; but 
that the concourfe $ which is faid to take place according to this, is generated ; 
alfo, that in every thing which is generated matter is inherent j and that one 
part is matter, but the other form. Is there, then, any fphere befides thefe, or 
houfe, befides tiles ? Or (hall we fay that, if this were the cafe, this particular 
thing § would never have been generated, but becaufe it fignifies fuch a particu¬ 
lar thing. This, however, is not definite, but makes and generates fuch a parti¬ 
cular kind of thing from this particular ; and when it is generated it is this thing 
with fuch aparticular quality. But the whole of this is Callias or Socrates, juft as 
this is a brazen fphere. But man and animal are altogether as a brazen fphere. 
It is evident, therefore, that forms themfelves (as fome are accuftomed to fpeak 
of forms), if there are certain natures of this kind befides particulars, are of 
no ufe with refpeCt to generations and effences, nor will effences effentially 
fubfift through thefe. Indeed, in fome things it is evident that the genera¬ 
tor is fuch as the thing generated, yet is not one and the fame in number, 
but in fpecies, as is manifeft in things phyfical: for man generates man, and 
horfe horfe ||, unlefs when fomething contrary to nature is generated, as when 
a horfe begets a mule. And thefe alfo are fimilarly affeCted. For that which 

* Viz. Into form and a fubjeCh 

t Viz. Of this figure, one part will be the fubjefl, in which the form produced by the efficient 
K inherent; but the other will be the form which is inherent in the fubject. 

$ i. e. The oompofite from matter and form. 

§ Alexander well obferves, that by this particular thing (toJe ti) Ariftotle fignifies fenfibles, 
thi gs which can be pointed out with the finger, and, in ihort, things which are able to fubfift 
fio .i themfelves. 

I Ku ivrof it raw is omitted in the printed text; but the fenfe requires it fhould be inferted ; 
and it is in the text of Alexander. 
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is common to a horfe and an afs, viz. the mod proximate genus*, is not 
named: but both, perhaps, will be as a mule. So that it is evident, that it 
is not by any means necefiary to introduce form as a paradigm (for, in fenfibles, 
forms (hould be efpecially inveftigated, fince thefe are efpecially eflences), but 
that which generates is fufficient to make, and to be the caufe of form in mat-, 
ter. But now the whole of fuch a form in thefe flelh and bones is Callias 
and Socrates; who are, indeed, different, on account of the matter (for the 
matter in each is different), but the fame in fpecies: for fpecies or form is 
indivifible. 

CHAP. IX. ■ 

But fome one may doubt why fome things are produced both by art and 
chance, as health ; but others are not fo produced, as a houle. The reafon, how¬ 
ever, is this : that matter, which is the principle of generation, in making and 
generating fomething of things artificial, in which a certain part of the thing is 
inherent, is partly of fuch a nature as to be moved by itfelf f, and partly not 
and of this, one part is capable of being moved in this particular manner, but 
another part is incapable of being fo moved. For many things are capable 
of being moved by themfelves, but not in this manner J ; as, for infiance, to 
leap. It is impoffible, therefore, for things, the matter of which is of this 
kind, as, for inftance, ftones, and fire, to be thus moved, unlefs by fomething 
elfe. Hence, fome things will not be, but others will be, without that which 
pofl'eiTes art. For they will be moved by thofe things which do not indeed 
poffefs art, but which are able to be moved themfelves, either by other things 
which do not poflefs art, or from a part. But it is evident from what has 
been laid, that all things are after a manner generated from equivocals §, as 

* By the mod proximate genus Ariftotle means the common nature through which the mule 
generates. * 

f Thus fire moves from itfelf upwards, and a done downwards. 

% Thus fire, which moves from itfelf upwards, cannot be fo moved as to fufe brafs frem itfelf,, 
but through the fmith. 

§ This is faid of things artificial: for a houfe is not condru&ed from an exiding houfe, in 
the fame manner as a man from a man. A houfe, therefore, is in a certain refpetd condru&ed 
from that which is univocal, or from an univocai part. For the definition of a houfe is predicated 
of this houfe. But in another refpedl it is not condrutted from that which is univocal, becaufe 
there is no exiding houfe from which it is made*. 
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things which have a natural fubfiftence, or from an equivocal part; as, for 
inftance, a houfe from a houfe, or from intellect. For art is form *, either 
from a part, or from that which poflefles a certain part, if it is not produced 
according to accident. For the caufe of making is the firft efleutial pagt: for 
the heat which is in motion produces heat in the body. But this is cithef 
health, or a part of health; or fome part of health, or'health itfelf, follows it. 
Hence it is faid to make, becaufe that, which follows, and to which heat hap¬ 
pens, produces health. So that, as in fyllogifms eflence is the principle of all 
things (for fyllogifms are from the what f), fo here generations. Things alfo 
which are conflituted by nature fubfift in a manner fimilar to thefe. For feed 
makes juft as the artift operates ; for he poflefles form in capacity, and that from 
which feed originates is in a certain refpe£t univocal, unlefs an injury happens 
to take place : for it is not proper to inveftigate all things, as man from man ; 
for woman is from man; and hence mule does not originate from mule. But 
thofe things are produced by chance, the matter of which, as there, is capable of 
being moved by itfelf with that motion with which feed moves. And thofe 
things the matter of which is not capable of being fo moved cannot be produced 
in any other way than from generations. But this reafoning not only Ihows, 
refpedling eflence, that form is not generated, but it alfo in a fimilar manner 
evinces this in common of all firft natures, as of quality, quantity, and the 
other predicaments. For, as a brazen fphere is that which is generated, and 
not the form of the fphere, nor the brafs ; for it is always neceflary that mat¬ 
ter and form fhould preexift; the iike mull be underftood refpe&ing eflence, 
quality, quantity, and the other predicaments. For quality is not generated, 
but J'uch like wood; nor quantity, but wood, or an animal of a certain di- 
menfion. However, from thefe things the peculiarity of eflence may be 
apprehended, viz. that another eflence which makes, having a fubfiftence in 
energy, mull neceflarily always preexift ; as, for inftance, an animal mull 
preexift, if an animal is generated: but it is not neceflary that this Ihould 
be the cafe with quality, or quantity, except in capacity alone. 

* Thus, the art through which a houfe is conttru&cd, is nothing elfe than the form of the 
houfe. 

f By ejfence , and the iul:at y Aiiflotle in this place means axioms; for demonftrations arc pro¬ 
duced from thefe. 
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CHAP. X. 

Moreover, fince definition is a fentence, but'every fentence has parts* 
and as a fentence is to a thing, fo is a part of a fentence, to a part of a thing, 
it is now doubted, whether it is neceffary or not that the parts ihould be 
inherent in the definition of the whole. For in fome things they appear 
to be inherent, and in others rot. Thus, the definition of a circle does 
not contain the fe&ions of the circle defined : but the definition of a fyl- 
lable contains the parts of a fyllable ; though a circle is divided into fe&ions, 
as a fyllable into the elements of fpeech. Further ftill: if parts are prior to 
the whole, but an acute is a part of a right angle, and a finger of an animal, 
the acute will be prior to the right angle, and the finger to man. Thefe, how¬ 
ever, do not appear * to be prior: for wholes are introduced in the defini¬ 
tion of parts f; and they are prior becaufe they can fubfift without parts. 
Or fhall we fay, that part is multifarioufly predicated ? Of which one mode 
is that which meafures according to quantity. The confideration of this* 
however, muft be omitted: but our attention muft be directed to the fpecu- 
lation of what thofe things are from which •effence confifts as parts. If, there¬ 
fore, one thing is matter, another form, and a third that which is compofed 
from thefe, and effence is matter and form, and that which confifts from thefe, 
matter alfo is in one refpedt faid to be a part of fomethihg, and in another 
is not faid to be a part j but this is true of thofe things from which the defi¬ 
nition of form confifts. Thus, for inftance, flefh is not a part of concavity 
(for this is matter in which concavity is generated), but it is a certain part of 
fiatnefs of nofe. And the brafs, indeed, is a part of the whole ftatue ; but by 
no means of the ftatue which is denominated as form. For form is predicated 
in every thing, and every thing is to be denominated fo far as it has form. 
But that which is material is never to be eflentially predicated. Hence, the 
definition of the circle does not contain the definition of its fedtions ; but the 
definition of a fyllable contains that of the elements from which it is compofed. 
For the elements of fpeech are parts, and not the matter of form ; but the 
fettions of a circle are parts, as the matter in which the circle is produced ; 

. * The fenfe requires we Ihould read o</> Jojmi J’ txetva aval it(ortqa, indead of ioxn J* x. t . a. 

t Thus, in defining an acute angle, we fay that an acute angle is ah angle lefs than a right 
angle. And hence a right angle or a whole is afiumed in the definition of an acute angle. 
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yet they are more proximate to form than the brafs, when roundnefs is inge¬ 
nerated in the brafs. But in a certain refpedt neither will all the elements be 
contained in the definition of a fy liable; as, for inftance, thefe waxen letters, 
or thofe which are in the air *. For now thefe alfo are a part of a fyllable, 
as fenfible matter. For it does not follow, that becaufe a line is corrupted, 
when divided into equal parts, or a man when'divided into bones, and nerves, 
and flefh, that they are fo compofed from thefe as parts of eflence ; but.it fol¬ 
lows, that they are compofed from them, as matter only. And they are, in¬ 
deed, parts of the whole ; but they are not parts of form, and of that which 
is the lubjeft of definition: and, therefore, neither are they introduced in 
definitions. In fome definitions, therefore, a definition of parts of this kind 
will be inherent; but, in others, it is neceflary that it fhould not be inherent, 
unlefs it is the definition of both taken together. For, on this account, fome 
things confift from thefe as principles, into which they are corrupted, but 
others do not confift from thefe. Such things, therefore, as are taken toge¬ 
ther, are form and matter ; as a flat nofe, or a brazen circle : for thofe, indeed, 
are corrupted into thefe, and matter is a part of them. But fuch things as are 
not aflumed in conjunction with matter, but without matter, as the definitions 
of form alone, thefe are either altogether not corrupted, or at leaft not after 
this manner. So that the things which they contain, are indeed the principles * 
and parts of them ; but, of form, thefe are neither principles nor parts. Hence, 
a ftatue of clay is corrupted into clay, and a fphere into brafs, and Callias into . 
flefh and bones: and further ftill, a circle is corrupted into fe&ions. For 
there is fomething which is aflumed together with matter. For the circle is 
predicated equivocally, both that which is Amply predicated f, and thofe 
which are taken feverally J, becaufe thofe that are taken feverally have not a 
proper name. 

We have now, therefore, unfolded the truth j but at the fame time it is ne¬ 
ceflary that, by making a repetition, we fhould fpeak more clearly. For fuch 
things as are the parts § of a definition, and into which definition is divided, 

* For, fince voice, fays Alexander, is a percuflion of air, when we fpeak, the air is, without 
doubt, conformed to our words. 

+ Viz. Univerfal circle. 

I Viz. Particular circles. 

§ Viz. Such things as are the parts of form $. as animal and biped are parts, of the form of 
man, and are prior to man. 

thefe 
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thefeare prior, either all or fome of them. But the definition of a right angle 
is not divided into the definition of an acute angle, but the definition of an 
acute into that of a right angle. For he who defines an acute, ufes a right 
angle ; fince an acute is lei's than a right angle. The like takes place with 
refpeft to a circle and femicircle. For the feinicircle is defined by the circle; 
and the finger by the whole. For a finger is fuch a part of the man. So that 
fuch parts as have, indeed, the relation of matter, and into which, as into mat¬ 
ter, the whole is divided,—thefe are, indeed, pofterior; but fuch as have the 
relation of definition, and of eflence according to definition, are prior, either 
all or fome of them. 

But fince the foul of animals is their form* (for this is the eflence of the 
animated nature, an eflence according to definition and form, and the very na¬ 
ture of fuch a body ; for a part of any thing, if it is well defined, is not defined 
without its proper employment, and which here does not fubfift without fenfe) 
— this being the cafe, the parts of foul are prior, either all or fome of them, to 
the whole animal. And the like takes place in other things. But the body 
and its parts are poflerior to this eflence, and are divided into thefe as into 
matter. This is not the cafe with eflence, indeed, but with the entire whole. 
Thefe, therefore, are partly prior, and partly not prior, to the whole. For, 
when feparated, they are not able to fubfift. For neither is a finger according to 
every mode of fubfiftence the finger of an animal; but a dead finger is only 
equivocally fo called. But fome things perifh together with the whole itfelf; 
and thefe, indeed, are principal parts, in which definition and eflence are pri¬ 
marily inherent j fuch, for inftance, as the heart, if it is this principal part, or 
the brain. For it is of no confequence which of thefe is of this kind. But 
man and horfe, and the like, are in particulars: and univerfal eflence docs not 
fubfift feparate from the particulars to which it belongs, but a certain whole 
confifting from this definition and this matter f fubfifts as univerfal. But a 
particular, confifting from ultimate matter, is now Socrates; and in a fimilar 
manner with rcfpe<£t to other things. 

Definition, therefore, is a part of form (but I mean by form the.very nature 
or eflence of a thing), and of the whole which is compofed from form and 
matter. But the parts of definition are alone the parts of form ; and defini- 

* The text of Alexander,' and indeed the fenfe, require that after 4•‘a«> in the printed text, 
we fliould add ciJos aurav. 

f By the matter of man univerfal, Ariftotle means genus and difference. 
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tion is of that which is univerfal. For the eflence of a circle and a circle are the 
fame, and in like manner the eflence of foul and foul are the fame. But 
of that which is now a whole, as, for inftance, of this circle, and, in fhort, of 
that which is a particular, or fenfible, or intelligible whole (but I mean by in- 
telligibles fuch things as mathematical entities, but by fenfibles, fuch things 
as are compofed of brafs and wood) ; of thefe I fay there is no definition, but 
they are known by intelleftion or fenfe. But when the energy ceafes by 
which they were vifible, it is not manifeft whether they are or are not; never- 
thelefs, they are always predicated and known by univerfal reafon: but mat¬ 
ter is of itfelf unknown. With refpedt to matter, however, one kind is fen- 
fible, and another intelligible. And fenfible matter, indeed, is fuch as brafs 
and wood, and whatever matter is moveable: but intelligible matter is that 
which fubfifts in fenfibles, yet not fo far as they are fenfibles, as, for inftance, 
mathematical entities. We have, therefore, ftiown in what manner this 
takes place refpe&ing whole and part, and alfo refpe&ing prior and pofterior. 

But it is neceflary to anfvver the interrogation, when any one afks. Whe¬ 
ther a right angle, a circle, and an animal, are prior to the parts into which 
they may be divided, or whether the parts from which thefe are compofed are 
prior to their wholes? And we rauft reply. That part is not fimply predi¬ 
cated *. For, if foul is the animal, or that which is animated, or every ani¬ 
mal is its own foul; and in like manner, if the circle is the eflence of the 
circle, and the right angle of the right angle, what part is each of thefe, and to 
what whole muft we fay it is pofterior? For inftance, of thofe parts which 
are in a definition, which fhould we fay is pofterior to the whole, viz. to the 
whole of a certain right angle? For both the angle of brafs which fubfifts in 
conjunction with matter is a right angle, and that alfo contained in lines 
which fubfift as particulars. But the right angle which is without matter, is 
pofterior to the parts which are contained in definition, but is prior to the 
parts which fubfift as particulars. It muft not, however, be faid that this is 
true of part fimply confidered. But if foul is fomething elfe, and not the 
animal, thus alfo fome parts muft be faid to be prior, and others not prior, 
as we have already obferved. 

* Ariftotle here, with wonderful brevity, fays nothing more than on ovx ante!!. 
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CHAP. XL 

It may juflly be doubted what the quality is of the parts of forth, and alfo 
of the parts of that which is a compofite ; fmce, this not being manifeft, it is 
not poflible to define every particular. For definition is of that which is 
univerfal, and of form. If, therefore, it is not apparent which of the parts 
have the relation of matter, and which have not, neither will the definition of 
the thing be manifeft. Such things, therefore, as are ingenerated in different 
fpecies, as, fer inftance, a circle in brafs, in ftone, and in wood, thefe appear 
indeed to be manifeft, fince neither the brafs nor the ftone is any thing of 
the effence of the circle, becaufe it is feparated from them. But fuch things 
as are not perceived to be feparated * are not in any refpedt prevented from 
fubfifting fimilar to thefe; juft as, if all circles were of brafs, brafs would ap¬ 
pear to be of the effence of the circle, yet, neverthelefs, brafs would not then 
be a part of form. Neverthelefs it is difficult to feparate this in our dianoetic 
part. For the form of man always appears in flefh and bones, and fuch-like 
parts. Whether, therefore, are thefe parts of form and definition ? or, are 
they by no means parts, but matter ? However, as the form of man is not 
ingenerated in another, it is impoffible to feparate it. But fince this appears 
to happen, and it is immanifeft when, fome f alfo have taken occafion to 
doubt refpetting the circle and triangle, as if it did not pertain to lines and 
to continued quantity to be defined; but all thefe were fimilarly predicated, as 
the flefh or bones of a man, and brafs and ftone of a circle. They likewife refer 
all things to number, and fay that the definition of a line is that of the duad. 

Of thofe alfo who aflert that there are ideas, fome fay, that line itfelf is 
the duad, but others the form of line. For, in fome things, fay they, form 
and that of which it is the form are the fame, as, for inftance, the duad and 
the form of the duad. But this is not the cafe in a line. It happens, there¬ 
fore, that there is one form of many things of which the fpecies appears to 
be different; which thing likewife happens to the Pythagoreans. The con- 
fequence alfo will be that there will be one form only of all things, and that 
other things will not be forms; though, after this manner, all things will be 

• Thus, man confidered as united with bone, flefh, and nerves, cannot be confldered feparate 
from thefe, as the circle can be from brafs and wood. 

f Alexander informs us, that Ariflotle here alludes to the Pythagoreans. 
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one. We have fhown, therefore, that the particulars refpe&ing definition 
are conne&ed with a certain doubt, and likewife through what caufe this 
takes place. Hence, to refer all things after this manner, and to take away 
matter, is fuperfluous. For in fome things, perhaps, this is in that *, or this 
thing thus fubfifting. And that is net a good comparifon refpe&ing an ani¬ 
mal, which the junior Socrates j* was accuftomed to adduce. For it leads us 
from the truth, and caufes us to apprehend that it may be poffible for man to 
fubfift without parts, in the fame manner as the circle without brafs. The 
latter inftance, however, is not fimilar to the former: for animal,,perhaps, is 
fomething fenfible, and cannot be defined without motion; and therefore 
neither without its parts fubfifting after a certain manner. For the hand is 
not in every refpeft a part of man, but that which is able to accomplifh the 
proper office of the hand. So that it is. a part when animated; but, when not 
animated, it is not a part. 

But, with refpeit to mathematical entities,, why are not definitions parts of 
definitions ? For inftance, why are not femicircles parts of the definition of a 
circle ? For thefe are not fenfibles. Shall we fay this is of no confequence ? / 
For they will be the matter of certain things, and of fuch as are not fenfible, 
and of every thing which is not the very nature of a thing. Thefe, there¬ 
fore, will not be parts of univerfal circle, but of particulars, as we have before 
find. For, of matter, one kind is fenfible, and another intelligible. But it is 
manifeft that foul is the firft eflence, but body, matter ; and man or animal is 
that which is compofed from both as univerfal. But Socrates or Corifcus, if. / 
foul is the form of each, is. two-fold. For fbme call Socrates as foul, but 
others as a whole. But if Amply this foul, and this body, they will have the 
relation of univerfal and particular. Whether, however, befides the matter of 
fu< h like efifences, there is fome other eflence, and whether it is proper to in- 
veftigate a certain other eflence of thefe, as, for inftance, number, or fome- / 
thing of this kind, muft be ft pofterior confideration J. Indeed, for the fake 
of this we endeavour to define refpetfing fenfihle efiences; fince, afier a 
manner, the fpeculation of fenfible eflences is the bufinefs of natural and the 
fccond philofophy. For the natural philpfopher ought not only to have a 

* Viz. Form is in matter. 

f Who this junior S )crates was is uncertain, 

J See the Notes to the fourteenth book. 
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knowledge of matter, but much more of that eflence which fubfifU accord¬ 
ing to definition. However, with refpedt to definitions, how thofe things are 
parts which are aflumed in definition, and why definition is one reafon (for 
it is evident that the thing is one, and a thing poflefling parts is one definite 
particular); this muft be confidered afterwards. We have, therefore, fliown 
what the very nature of a thing is univerfally, and how itfelf fubfifts by itfelf: 
likewife on what account the definition of the very nature of fome things 
contains the parts of that which is defined; but in other things this is not the 
cafe: and alfo that, in the definition of eflence, thofe parts which fubfift as 
matter are not inherent; for they are not parts of that eflence, but the whole. 
But of this in a certain refped there both is and is not definition. For with 
matter there is not a definition (fince it is indefinite); but according to the 
firft eflence there is. Thus, the definition of man is the definition of foul. 
For eflence is the inherent form, from which and matter the whole eflence is 
denominated; as, for inftance, concavity. For, from this and nofe, a flat 
-nofe and flatnefs of nofe are compofed. For nofe is twice inherent in thefe. 
But in the whole eflence, as in a flat nofe, or Callias, matter alfo is inherent. 
We have alfo fliown that the very nature of a thing , and each particular things 
are in fome things the fame, as in firft eflences. Thus, for inftance, curvature 
is the fame with the eflence of curvature, if it is the firft. But I mean by 
firft, that which is not denominated, becaufe one thing is inherent in another, 
and is in a fubjeft as matter. But in things which fubfift as matter, or as 
aflumed together with matter, thefe are not the fame; nor in things which 
are one according to accident, as Socrates and a mufician ; for thefe are the 
fame according to accident. 


CHAP. XII. 

It is now requifite, in the firft place, that we fliould difcufs what we have 
omitted in our Analytics * refpe&ing definition. For a doubt which was not 
there diflolved will conduce to the difcourfe refpe&ing eflence. But the 
doubt is this: Why that which is defined, of which we fay the reafon is de¬ 
finition, is one thing ? For inftance, if the definition of man is a biped ani¬ 
mal (for let this be his definition), why is this one thing, and not many, animal 

* Ariftotle here alludes to the fecond book of his Laft Analytics. 
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and biped ? For man and white are indeed many things, when the one is not 
inherent in the other. But when the one is inherent in the other, and the 
fubjeft, viz. man, is affedfced with fomething,.they are one. For then a white 
man becomes and is one thing. But here the one does not participate of the 
other. For genus does not appear to participate of differences j fince, at the 
fame time, the fame thing would participate of contraries. For differences are 
contraries, in which the genus is different. But if it does participate *, the 
fame reafoning will take place, if the differences are many, as capable of walk¬ 
ing, biped, and without wings. For, why are thefe one, and not many ? [It 
cannot be, that they are one becaufe they are inherent f]. For thus there 
will be one from all. But futh things as are contained in definition % ought 

to 

• In this fentence, fays Alexander, much is wanting; but (he adds) from what Ariftotle 
adduces, I fufpeft his meaning to be as follows: il If any one (hould fay that genus does not 
participate of contrary differences, but of capable of walking, biped, and without wings, the 
fame reafoning will recur. For, if there are many differences, why are thefe one thing, and not 
many things ? If they ought to be called one, becaufe they are inherent in genus; for the fame 
rcafon, every thing in which certain things are inherent will be one witLthe inherent particu¬ 
lars. " Hence, wine, and the veffel which contains it, will be one; and alfo a bufhel, and grains 
of wheat. Moreover, if animal, capable of walking, biped, and without wings, are one thing, 
becaufe thefe are inherent in animal, it follows, that animal will be one with all differences, and 
fo all things will be one.” 

f The words within the brackets are omitted in the printed text. It is evident, however, 
both from the text of Alexander, and the verfion of Beffarion, that they ought to be inferted. 
It appears, therefore, that there is wanting in the Greek ov yap ev on uirapx^* 

X It is well observed by Alexander,'that Ariftotle fubjoins a very obfeure folution of this 
queftion, becaufe he has folved the fame in his fecond book On the Soul: and that in this place, 
though after much difeuffion he has, without doubt, folved it, yet he does not appear to have 
folved it. 

Alexander then gives us the following folution of it: <c A fphere in brafs is nothing elfe than 
fpheric brafs; and the brafs is as matter, but the rotundity as form. Moreover, matter and 
form are naturally adapted to be one, when nothing impedes their conjundiion. For in this 
the very effence of matter and form confifts, that when there is maKer, and the form which it is 
able to receive is prefent, they are immediately united, and become one thing. And as this is 
the cafe with thefe, fo alfo in natural things, viz. in genus and differences. For, if I rightly 
remember, Ariftotle, in his book On Demonftration (viz. his Laft Analytics), teftifies that all 
differences, except the ultimate difference, together with genus, poffefs fomething Cmilar to 
matter ; but that the ultimate difference is form. Thus, for inftance, animal partaking of reafon 
is the matter of the human form; as is alfo mortal animal partaking of reafon : but capable of 
iotel}e& and learning is the form of man. And, becaufe form and matter are naturally adapted 
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, to be one. "For definition is one particular reafon and e (fence; fo that it is 
neceffary that it fhould be the definition of one certain thing. For effence, as 
we fay, fignifies one particular thing, and this definite thing. 

It is requifite, however, in the firft place, to confider refpe&ing thofe defi¬ 
nitions which fubfifl through djvifions. For there is nothing elie in defini¬ 
tion than the genus which is called firft, and difference *. But other things 
are genera, both that which is firft, and together with it the afliimed differ¬ 
ences. Thus, for inftance, the firft genus is animal; but that which is con- 
fequerit to this is animal biped; and again animal biped, and without wings. 
And the like confequence will enfue, if there is a greater multitude in the de¬ 
finition. And, in fhort, there is no difference, whether it fubfifts through 
many things, or through few things, or through two things. But if through 
two things, the one will be genus, and the other difference. Thus, for in¬ 
ftance, of biped animal, animal is the genus, but the other is difference. Ifj 
therefore genus, (imply confidefed, is not any thing feparate from its own 
fpecies, or if it is, indeed, yet it is as matter (for voice is genus and matter; 
but differences make forms and elements from this). This being the cafe, it 
is evident that definition is a fentenee compofed from differences. But it is- 
alfo requifite that difference fhould be divided into its differences. Thus, for 
inftance, the difference of animal is the poffeflion of feet. Again: it is re¬ 
quifite to kuow the difference of animal poffefling feet, fo far as poffefling 
feet. So that we muft not fay of things poffefling feet, one is winged, and 
another without wings, if -we wifh to fpeak accurately ; but he will do this 
Who is unable to divide properly: but we fhould fay, that one has fi flu red 
feet, and another feet without a fiffure. For thefe are the differences of feet, 
fince the fiffure of the feet is a difference of feet. And thus we muft always 
divide, till we arrive at things without difference. But then there will be as 
many fpecies of foot as there Are differences, and the number of animals with 
feCt will be equfal to their differences. If, therefore, this be,the cafe, it is 

to be one, hCneeftiefe afe one. But that the ultimate difference is form, and thofe which 
precede matter, Ariftotle himfelf will (honty explain. After the fame manner, animal capable 
of walking is matter, but biped form.” 

* It is alfo well obfenred by Alexander in this place, that the word lajl muft be here under- 
■ftood. So that the fenie will be,. that in definition there is nothing elfe than firft genus, and 
-ultimate difference » or, in other words, thefe conftitute definition, and that which is explained 
by it* 
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evident that the laft difference 'will he the eflence and definition of a thing, ?F 
it 13 not neceffary often to affert the fame things in definitions j for it is 
fuperfluous. Neverthelefs, this fometimes happens. For, when any one fays 
an animal having feet, and a biped, he fa)*s nothing elfe than this, an animafl 
having feet, and having two feet. And if he divides this by a proper divifion, 
he will often fay the fame thing, and as often as the nutriber of differences. 
If, therefore, a difference is produced of difference, one, which is the laft, will 
be form and eflence. But if the divifion is made according to accident, as, if 
in a divifion of things having feet, it fhould be faid, one i.« white and another 
black, there will be as many differences as there are divifions. So that it is 
evident that definition is a fentence-compofed from things different, and front 
the laft of fhefe, when it is properly framed. But this will 'be manifeft if any 
one tranfpofes fuch definitions, as, for irfftanee, the definition Of a man, ami 
fays, animal biped, having feet.* For, having faid he is 'biped, renders the 
addition of having feet fuperfluous. 'But there is no order 1 * in effence. For 
in what manner is it requifite to underhand this as pofterior, and that as 
prior? Thus much, therefore, we have in the firft place fard refpedting the: 
quality of definitions which fubfift through divifion. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Since, however, our fpeculation is refpedting effence, ret us again return 
to this. As, therefore, a filbjedt, the very nature of a thing, and that which 
is compofed from thefe, are each of them faid to be effence,, in like manner* 
that which is univerfal is called effence. Concerning two of them,, therefore,. 
We have already fpoken. For we have fpoken refpedting the very nature of 
a thing, and alfo of a fiibjedt, which we have faid is fubjedted in a twofold* 
manner, either as this particular thing* as an animal to paflions (7. e. partici¬ 
pated properties), or as matter to energy.. Univerfal alfo to fome appears to* 
be efpecially a caufe and principle. On which account it is neceffary that we 
fhould alfo make this the fubjedt Of difcuflion. For it- feems to be irnpoflible: 
that effence fhould be any thing Of univerfals : for the firft eflence of every¬ 
thing is that which does not belong to another thing f; but that which is, . 

* Thus, in the brafs of a flatue, fi> ferns brafe, one,patrt is not prior and another poftertor* 
t Ariftotle here eonfiders that eflence alone which is infeparabie from an individual; but 
does not openly admit eflence univerfal. See the rcafoa of this in thelntrodudiion. 
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univerfal is common. For that is called univerfal which is naturally adapted 
to be inherent in many things. Of what, therefore, will this be the eflence ? 
For it will either be the eflence of all things, or of nothing. But it is not 
poffible that it can be the eflence cf all things: and if it fliould be the eflence 
of one thing, other things alfo will be this. For things of which the eflence 
and very nature are one, are themfelves alfo one. Further ftill: eflence is 
faid to be that which is not predicated of a fubjedt; but univerfal is always 
predicated of a certain fubjed. Shall we fay, therefore, that it cannot fubfift, 
indeed, in the fame manner as the very nature of a thing, but that it is inhe¬ 
rent in it, as animal in man and horfe ? It is evident, therefore, that there 
will be a certain definition of it. But it is of no confequence if there is not 
a definition of every thing which eflence contains. For, neverthelefs, this will 
be an eflence of fomething, as man of man, in which he is inherent. So that 
the fame thing will again happen. For eflence will be the eflence of man, as 
animal of that fpecies in which it is inherent as peculiar. 

Again : it is impoflible and abfurd, that this particular individual thing, and 
eflence, if they are compofed from certain things, fhould not be compofed 
from eflences, nor from a particular individual thing, but from quality. For 
that which is not eflence, and alfo quality, will be prior to eflence, and this 
particular individual; which is impoflible. For it is not poflible that partici¬ 
pated properties can be prior to eflence, either in definition, or time, or gene¬ 
ration ; fince they would thus have a feparate fubfiftence. Further ftill: in 
Socrates, who is eflence, eflence will be inherent; fo that Socrates will be an 
eflence in two eflences. And, in ftiort, if man is eflence, and fuch things as 
are thus denominated, it will happen that nothing contained in definitions is 
the eflence of any thing, and that it has not a fubfiftence feparate from them, 
and does not fubfift in another. I fay, for inftance, that there is not any 
animal befides thofe which rank as particulars, nor any thing elfe of the things 
contained in definitions. From thefe confiderations, therefore, it is evident 
that nothing which has an univerfal fubfiftence is eflence, and that nothing of 
things predicated in common fignifies this particular individual, but a particu¬ 
lar quality. For, if this be not admitted, many other things will happen, 
find, among the reft, that there will be a third man. 

This, too, will be evident from the following confederation: It is impoflible 
that eflence can be compofed from eflences, which are inherent in fuch a man¬ 
ger as to be in energy. For, two things thus fubfifting in energy are never 
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one in energy. But, if they are two things in capacity, they will be one. 
Thus, the double is compofed from two halves in capacity; for energy fepa- 
rates them. So that, if eflence is one thing, it will not be compofed from in¬ 
herent eflences, and after that manner which Democritus* rightly aflerts. 
For he fays it is impoffible that one atom fhould be generated from two, or two' 
from one: for he makes.indivifible magnitudes to be eflences. It is evident, 
therefore, that the like will take place in number, if number is a compofition 
of monads, as it is faid to be by fome. For, either the duad is not one, or it 
does not contain the monad in energy. But that which happens is attended 
with a doubt: for, if it is neither poffible that any eflTence can fubfift from uni- 
verfals, becaufe univerfal does not fignify this particular individual, but a thing 
with a particular quality, nor poffible for any compoflte eflence to confift from 
eflences in energy, every eflence will be incompofite. So that neither will 
there be definition of any eflence. However, it appears to all men, and we 
have formerly aflerted, that definition is either alone or principally of eflence. 
But now it is concluded, that neither is there a definition of eflence. There 
will not, therefore, be a definition of any one thing. Or Ihall we fay that 
after a certain manner there will be, and after a certain manner there will not 
be, a definition of eflences ? But what we have now faid will be more ma- 
nifeft hereafter. 


CHAP. XIV. 

From thefe very things, that which happens to thofe who aflert that ideas 
are feparate eflences, and who at the fame time make form to confifi from 
genus and differences, is manifefl. For, if forms and animal are in man and 
horfe, there is either one and the fame, or a different animal in number. For 
by definition it is manifefl that there is one and the fame; fince he who fays 
that it is in each will affign the fame reafon. If, therefore, there is fome man, 
itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, this particular individual, and feparate, it is neceflary 

* “ That is,” fays Alexander, cc as Democritus denied that one atom could be produced from 
two, becaufe, according to his dodrine, atoms are impaffive, or two from one ; for he affirmed 
them to be indivifible : fo we (fays Ariftotle) affirm it to be impoffible that one eflence fhould 
be produced from two eflences in energy, but that this can alone be efiefted by two fubfifting in 
capacity.” 
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affo, that thofe things from which it confifts, as, for inftance, animal and 
biped, 0Ho»W fignify this particular individual, and fhould be feparate, and 
effenccs: fo that this will likewife be the cafe with animal. If, therefore, 
animat is the fame in man * and in horfe, as you in yourlelf, how will it be 
one in things which are feparate, and why will not this animal alfo fubfift 
feparate from itfelf? In the next place, if it participates of biped and multi¬ 
ped, it will be impoffible that any thing (hould happen. For contraries will 
be at the fame time inherent in the fame thing, fubfifting as one, and as this 
definite particular. But if it does not participate, what is the mode, when 
any one fays an animal is biped, or capable of walking ? Bur, perhaps they 
form a compofite, and touch, or are mingled. All thefe modes, however, are 
abfurd. Shall we fay that that which is different in number is in each ? 
There will, therefore, be infinite particulars, as I may fay, of which the 
offence is animal: for man is not from animal according to accident. Fur¬ 
ther ftill: animal itfelf will be many things. For animal, which is in every 
individual, is effence; fince it is not predicated according to any thing elfe. 
But if this be not the cafe, man will fubfift from that, and that will be the 
genus of man. And again, all things from which man confifts will be ideas. 
Idea, therefore, will no* be of one thing and eflenee of another: for this is 
impoffible. Hence each of thofe things contained in animals will be ani¬ 
mal itfelf. Befides, this will fubfift from a certain particular, and how will 
animal fubfift from it ? Or how is it poffible that there fhould be animal, 
which is itfelf dTence, befides animal itfelf? Further ftill: thefe things will 
happen in fenfibles, and things ftill more abfurd than thefe. But if it is im¬ 
poffible that this can be the cafe, it is evident that there is not ideaf of them, 
in fuch a manner as fome affert there is. 

CHAP. XV. 

& 1 NCE, therefore, the whole and form are of a different effence (but I fay, 
that the former is eflenee as matter aflumed together with form, but the latter 

# The words tv are omitted in the printed text j but both the fenfe and the text 

of Alexander require that they (hould be inferred. 

*1* Again we refer the reader to the Notes on the thirteenth and fourteenth books of this work, 
in which he will find a (Solution of all the apparent objections of Ariftotle t) the do£triie of 
ideas* 
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is entirely form), hence, of fuch things as are denominated according to the 
former of thefe, there is corruption; for there is alfo generation. But of form 
there is not corruption; for neither is there generation. For the being or 
form of houfe is not generated, but of this particular houfe. But forms are 
and are not , without generation and corruption: for it has been fhown that 
thefe are neither generated nor made by any one. Hence there is neither de¬ 
finition * nor demonftration of fcnfible particular effences, becaufe they have 
matter, the nature of which is fuch, that it is pcffible for it both to be and 
not be. On this account all the individuals of fenfibles are corruptible. If, 
therefore, demonftration is of things neceffary, and alfo fcientific definition, 
and it is not poflible that fcience can be at one time fcience, and at another 
time ignorance, but a thing of this kind is opinion in like manner demon¬ 
ftration and definition cannot pertain to things which may fubfift differently, 
but fuch as thefe are the obje&s of opinion. It is evident, therefore, that 
things which may fubfift differently at different times, are not the objeds of 
either demonftration or definition. For things corruptible are not manifeft to 
thofe who peffefs fcience, when they are not prefent to fenfe. And though 
the fame reafons are preferved in the foul, there will no longer be either defi¬ 
nition or demonftration. Hence he who defines any thing which ranks 
among particulars, ought not to be ignorant that a definition of this kind may 
always be fubverted. For it is not poflible that fuch things can be defined. 

Neither is it poffible to define any idea : for idea ranks, as they fay, among 
the number of particulars, and has a feparate fubiiftence. It is alfo neceffary 
that definition fhould confift from names. But he who defines does not make 
a name ; for it will be unknown: but the things which are admitted are com¬ 
mon to all things. It is neceffary, therefore, that thefe fhould alfo fubfift in 
other things: juft as, if any one fhould define you, he would fay that you are 
a flender animal, or white, or fomething elfe which alfo belongs to another. 

• In particulars, though the thing which is demonftrated remains, and though he remains 
who pofTefies the definition and demonftation of it, and alfo, though the definition itfelf which 
is poffefled in the foul is preferved free from oblivion, yet there will neither be definition nor 
demonftration. For, after the departure of that object from fenfe of which I poflefs the defi¬ 
nition, though I remain, and the thing of which I poflefs the definition remains, and the defi¬ 
nition itfelf fubfifts in full perfeftion, yet I am ignorant whether this objeft exifls or not. But 
the proper objects of fcience and definition are in every refpefl manifeftj and confequently 
there can neither be any definition nor demonftration of particulars. 
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If fome one, however, fhould fay, Nothing hinders but that all thefe may fepa- 
rately belong to marry perfons, but that all colle&ively only belong to this in-- 
dividual, we muft fay, in the firft place, that animal biped pertains to both, 
viz. to animal and to biped. And this, indeed, muft neceflfarily take place in 
things perpetual, fmce they have a prior fubfiftence, and are parts of a compo-- 
llte. But they are alfo feparate, if man is feparate; for either nothing will- 
be feparate, or both. If, therefore, nothing, there will not be genus befides 
fpecies; but if both are feparate, there will alfo be difference. In the next 
place, becaufe they are prior in effence j thefe, on the contrary, will not be 
taken away. And, befides this, ideas are from ideas; for thofe things from 
which others confift are more incompofite. Further ftill: it is requifite that 
thofe things from which idea confifts, fhould be predicated of many things ; 
as, for inftance, animal and biped. For, if not, how can it be known ? For 
there will be a certain idea which cannot be predicated of more things than 
one. This, however, does not feem to be the cafe ; but every idea appears to 
be participaHe. As we have, therefore, faid, they are ignorant that it is im- 
poflible for definition to take place in things eternal, and efpecially in fuch as 
are fingle, as the fun and moon. For they not only err in adding things 
df this kind, which being taken away the fun will ftill remain, fuch as is that 
of revolving round the earth, or being concealed by night; for if the fun 
fhould‘flop in his courfe, or become apparent by night, he will be no longer 
fun; but it will be abfurd if, in this cafe, he fhould not be fun: for the fun 
fignifies a certain eifence. Befides, they aflume thofe particulars which may 
alfo be aflerted of another thing. Thus, for inftance, if fometbing elfe fhould 
become a thing of this kind, it is evident that it will be fun. The definition, 
therefore, is common. But the fun ranks among particulars, in the fame 
manner as Cleon or Socrates. In fhort, why has no one of them given a de¬ 
finition of idea * ? For the truth of what we have now faid will become appa¬ 
rent to him who fhall make the attempt. 

* Idea, considered in itfelf as an eifence perfectly fimple and without parts, eannot be 
defined, becaufe .definition is of things complex; but confidered as having a fubfiftence by 
participation in the dianoetic part of our foul it is definible. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

But it is evident that mod of thofe things which appear .to be eflences, as 
the parts of animals, are only fo in capacity*; for none of them has a fepa- 
rate fubfiftence. Bur, when they are feparated, then they are all of them as 
matter, and earth, and fire, and air. For none of them is one thing, but 
each is as it were a heap, before they are digefted, and one thing is produced 
from their conjun&ion. But fome one may efpecially apprehend that the 
parts of animated natures and of the foul very nearly approach to a fubfift¬ 
ence both in energy and capacity, becaufe they poflefsthe principles of motion 
from fomething in their flexures. Hence fome animals live f when divided. 
But at the fame time all of them will fubfift in capacity, when they are one 
continued thing by nature, and not by force, or coalefcence. For a thing 
of this kind is mutation. But, fince the one is denominated as being , and the 
eflence of the one is one thing, and thofe things of which the offence is one 
in number are one in number, it is evident that neither the one nor being can 
be the eflence £ of things, as neither the effence of element or principle is th$ 
eflence of all things. But we inquire, what, therefore, the principle is, that 
we may proceed to that which is more known. Of thefe, then, that which 
is being and one, is more eflence than either principle is, or dement, or 
caufe. But yet neither are thefe eflenees, if nothing elfe which is common 
is eflence. For eflence is not inherent in any thing but itfelf, and that by 
which it is poflefled, of which it is the eflence. 

Further ftill: the one will not be in many places at the fame time; but that 
which is common is at the fame time prefent with all things in many places. 
So that no univerfal can have a fubfiftence feparate from particulars. But 
thofe who fay that there are forms in one refped fpeak rightly, in giving 
them a feparate fubfiftence, if they, are eflences; but in another refpett not 

* In the printed text Jwajtnj; but the fenfe requires that we ftiould read twapti. The text 
of .Alexander alfo has potent id . 

t For ferpents, fays Alexander, when cut into two parts, ftill poflefc motion, as alfo the feet 
of locufts, and of fpiders called phalangia* And this is eminently the cafe with (hp ft a* fifti 
and the polypus. 

x Neither brings nor the one , confidered as merely fuhfifting by an abftra&ioa from Cwifibles, 
is the eflence of things; but this is not the cafe with being itfelf \ end the one itfelf Set the 
Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books. 
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rightly, becaufe they fay there is one form in many. But the reafon of this 
is their inability to aflign what fuch like eflences are which are incorruptible, 
and which have a fubfiftence independent of particulars and fenfibles. They, 
therefore, make them to be the fame in fpecies with corruptible * * * § natures (for 
thefe we know), viz. man itfelf, and horfe itfelf, adding the word itfelf to fen¬ 
fibles. Though, even if we did not fee the ftars, yet I think there would no 
lefs be eternal eflences befides thofe of which we have a knowledge. So that 
alfo now, though we are not able to fee what eternal eflences are, yet perhaps - }' 
it is neceflary that certain eternal eflences ihould have a fubfi Hence. It is, 
therefore, evident, that none of thofe things which are called univerfals is 
eflence, and that no eflence is compofed from eflences. 

CHAP. XVII. 

But, again, as if making another beginning, let us fay what, and what 
kind of a thing we ought to call eflence. For, perhaps, from thefe things, the 
particulars refpe&ing that eflence which is feparate from fenflble eflences wilt 
alfo be apparent. Since, therefore, eflence is a.certain principle and caufe, it 
is requifite that we fhould proceed from hence in our inquiry. But the in- 
veftigation, on what account a thing fubfifts, always proceeds as follows, viz; 
on what acccount one thing is inherent in a certain other thing. For to in¬ 
quire on what account a muflcal man is a mufical man, is either to inquire^ 
as we have faid, on what account a man is a mufician, or to inquire fbmething 
elfe. To inquire, therefore, on what account a thing is that thing which it 
isi, is to inquire nothing. For k is requifite that to be inherent § in fbme- 

• Ideas properly fo called are not diftributed into the multitude of particulars, but have a 
fubfiftence prior to the many, as will be fully ihown in the Notes to the two laft books of this 
work. Hence they eannot be die fame in fpecie9 with corruptible natures , for they are per^ 
fe&ly incorporeal and eternal eflences. Ariftotle, therefore, cannot be ferious in what he now 
fays. 

+ Alexander well obferves, that Ariftotle in this place ufes the word perhaps , becaufe he has 
not yet demonftrated that there are certain eflences befides fenfibles, though to us invifible. 
That there are, however, fuch eflences, is demonftrated by Ariftotle in the twelfth book of this 
work. 

t *• *• To inquire Why man is man ? 

§ It appears from the Commentary of Alexander that, inftead' of to or n here,, as in the 
printed text, we ihould read to ir tin. 
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thing, and to be, Ihould fubfift as manifcft. I fay, for inllance, that the moon 
is eclipfed: but of the inquiry. Why a thing is that thing which it is ? there 
is one reafon, and one caufe in all things; as, on what account a man is a 
man, or a mufician a mufician, unlefs fome one Ihould fay that every thing is 
indivifible with refpedi to itfelf. But this is to be one; and this is common 
to all things, and is concife. Some one, however, may inquire. On what ac¬ 
count man is that kind of animal which he is ? This, therefore, is evident,, 
that fuch a one does not inquire on what account he who is a man, is a man ? 
He, therefore, inquires. Why a certain thing fubfifts in a certain thing? But 
that it is inherent ought to be manifeft: for if not, he inveftigates nothing. 
Thus, for inllance, on what account does it thunder ?. Becaufe a found is 
produced in the clouds : for thus one thing is inquired refpe&ing another; 
And, on what account are thefe things, as, for inllance, tiles, and Hones, a 
houfe ? It is evident, therefore, that he inveftigates the caufe. But this is, 
as I may fay, fpeaking logically, the very nature of a thing; which in fome 
things is that for the fake of •which, as,, perhaps, in a houfe, or a bed. But in 
other things it is that which firll moves i for this alfo is a caufe. A caufe,. 
however, of this kind is invelligated, when a thing is generated or corrupted 
but the other caufe * is inVefligated when a thing already is. But that which 
is invelligated, is efpecially latent in things not conveniently predicated ; as,, 
for inllance, in the inquiry. What man is ? becaufe it is limply aflerted, and 
not definitely, that he is this or that. It is, however, requifite to inveiligate 
definitely, otherwife it will come to pafs that fomething and nothing will be 
invelligated in common. But, fince it is requifite that elfence Ihould be 
polfelled and Ihould fubfift, it is evident that the inquiry will be on what ac¬ 
count the matter is. As, for inllance, thefe particulars are a houfe: But on 
what account ? Becaufe thefe are that which a houfe is. Thus, too, in the 
inquiry. Why man is this particular thing, or why this body polfeffes this par¬ 
ticular thing ? the like inquiry is made. So that the caufe of the matter is- 
invelligated: but this is the form by which any thing is; and this is elfence.. 
It is evident, therefore, that there is not any inveftigation nor difcipline refpett- 
ing things which have a fimple fubfiftence, but that there is another mode of 
inveftigating things of this kind. 

But, becaufe that which is compofed from fomething is fo compofed as that 
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the Whole is one thing, and not as a heap, but as a fyllable; but a fyllable is 
not the elements of fpeech, nor is it the fame as b and a t nor is flefh, fire, 
and earth j for when a diflbhition takes place, flefh and fyllable no longer re¬ 
main, but the elements, fire and earth, continue to fubflft j—this being the cafe, 
fyllable is fomething befides the elements, viz. befides vowel and mute: and 
flefh is not only fire and earth, or the hot and the cold, but alfo fomething elfe. 
If, therefore, it is neceflary, that flefh (hould either be an element, or that 
which is cotnpofed from elements} if it is an element, the fame reafoning will 
again take place. For from this fire and earth will confift, or flefh, and flill 
further, fomething elfe j fo that a progreffion will take place to infinity. But, 
if it is compofed from element, it is evident that it will not confift from one 
bat from many, or it will be that very element itfelf. So that, again, the fame 
reafoning muft take place in this as in flefh or fyllable. But it fhould feem 
that there is a thing of* this kind, and that it .is not an element, but die caufe 
that this thing is flefh and that a fyllable: and in a fimilar manner with re- 
fpe<St to other things. But this is the eflence of every thing: for this is the 
fir ft Caufe of fubfiftence. However, fince fome things are not the eflences of 
things, but this is the cafe with thofe alone which are naturally efTences and 
Which are conftituted by nature, it may appear to fome that this nature alfo, 
which is not an element but a principle, is eflence. But an element is that into 
which, being inherent as matter, a thing is divided, as, of the fyllable ab % 
a and b. 
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CHAP, t 

Fr O M what has been faid, it is requifite to fyllogife, and, by a luminary- 
collection, forna a conclufion. But we have faid that the caufes, principles,, 
and elements of eflences areinveftigated. And, with refpedfc to eflences, fome 
are granted to have a fubfiftence by all men; but concerning others, fome 
have entertained peculiar opinions. Natural eflences, indeed, have been 
granted to fubfift j fiich as fire, earth, water, and other fimple bodies; in the 
next place, plants, and the .parts of thefe; animals alfo, and the parts of ani¬ 
mals j and, laftly, heaven, and the parts of heaven. But thofe who have en¬ 
tertained peculiar opinions refpe&ing eflences, fay that forms and the mathe¬ 
matical fpecies are eflences. However, it happens, from the reafonings about 
things, that the very nature of a thing, and that which ranks as a fubjeft, are 
eflences. Again; in another refpeft, genus i3 more eflence than fpecies, and 
univerfal than particulars. Ideas alfo are conjoined with univerfal and genus j. 
for, according to the fame reafoning, they appear to be eflences. But fince 
the very nature of a thing is eflence, and the reafon of this is definition,, 
hence we have unfolded the particulars refpeCting definition, and the eflen- 
tial. And, fince definition is a fentence, and a fentence has parts, it was alfo 
peceflary to perceive relpe&ing a part, what are the .parts of eflence, and what 
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are not j and, likewife, whether it is neceflary that thefe Ihould be the fame 
with the parts of definition. 

Further dill: neither is univerfal nor genus, eflence. But we (hall after¬ 
wards fpeak concerning ideas, and mathematical entities: for fome fay that 
thefe haye a fubfiftence befides fenfible eflences. At prefent, however, we 
lhall difcourfe refpedfing thofe eflences which are acknowledged to have a 
fubfiftence. But thefe are fenfible: and all fenfible eflences have matter. 
But eflence is that which ranks as a fubjedt; and this is in one refpedt mat¬ 
ter, but in another definition. And I call matter that which is not this defi¬ 
nite particular in energy, but in capacity. But definition and form are fub- 
jedts in a different refpedt, which are definite particulars, and are feparable 
by reafon. But the third is that which confifts from thefe, of which alone 
there is generation and corruption, and which is (imply feparable. For of 
thofe eflences which fubfift according to reafon*, fome are feparated, and 
others not. But that matter is eflence is manifeft: for in all oppofite muta¬ 
tions, there is fomething which is as a fubjedt to thofe mutations ; as, for in- 
ftance, according to place, that which is now here, is again elfewhere. Thus, 
too, according to increafe, he who is now fo much, is again lefs or more ; and 
according to internal change, he who is now well, is again ill. In like man¬ 
ner alfo, according to eflence, that which is now in generation, is again in cor¬ 
ruption : and that which is now a fubjedt as this definite particular, is again a 
a fubjedt as according to privation. And other mutations follow this; but 
this does not follow one or two of the reft. For it is not neceflary, that if any 
thing has local matter, it (hould alfo have this matter generable and corrup¬ 
tible. What the difference, however, is between the being Amply and not 
(imply generated, we have declared in our Fhyfics. 


CHAP. II. 

But, fince the exiftence of that eflence which is as a fubjedt, and as matter, 
is acknowledged by all men, but this is that which fubfifts in capacity, it now 
remains that we ihould declare what that eflence is amongft fenfiblesf which 
fubfifts as energy. Democritus, therefore, appears to have thought that there 

•* By eflences which fubWl according to reafon, Ariftotle'means forms. • 

t By an eflence among fenGbles fubfifting in energy, Ariftotle means form. 
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are three differences. For he confidered the fubjedfc body and matter to be 
one and the fame ; but that it differed either by ryfm , which is figure; or by 
trope which is pofition; or diathege which is order. But there appear to be 
many differences. Thus, fome things are faid to be from the compofition of 
matter, and thefe are fuch things as are mingled, as for inftance mead ; but 
others from a nail, as a little coffer; others again from a bond, as a bundle ; 
others from glue, as a book.j and others again from many of thefe things.. 
Some too, are faid to be from pofition, as athrefhold, and the lintel of a door. 
For thefe in a certain refpedl differ from pofition. Others again derive their 
being from time, as fupper and dinner: others from place as winds; others 
from the paflions of fenfibles, as from hardnefs and foftnefs, denfityand rarity, 
drynefs and moifture: and fome things are from fome of, but others, from 
all thefe. And, in fhort, fome things are from tranfcendency, others from 
deficiency. So that is is predicated in fo many ways. For a threfhold 
if, becaufe it is fo fituated; and its effence fignifies that it has this pofi¬ 
tion ; and to be ice, is to be thus condenfed. But the being of fome things 
is defined by all thefe, and this becaufe fome things.are mingled, and others' 
confift from temperament; fome are bound, and others are condenfed ; and 
others ufe other differences, as the hand, or the foot The genera of differences 
therefore are to be taken into confideration: for thefe will be the principles of 
being; as, for inftance, things which have their fubliftence in the more and 
the lefs, or the denfe and the rare, and other things of this kind. For all 
thefe belong to tranfcendency and deficiency. But, if any thing has its fub- 
fiftence in figure or fmoothnefs and roughnefs, every thing of this kind is 
fach through the right-lined and the curved. The effence likewife of fome 
things confifts in being mingled, and their non-exiftence in the oppofite. 
But it is manifeft from thefe things that if effence is the caufe of being to 
every thing, in thefe we muft inveftigate what the caufe of the being of each 
of thefe is. 

Effence, therefore, is none of thefe, nor is it thefe combined j but at the 
fame time it fubfifts analogoufly in each. And, as in effences that which is 
predicated of matter is energy itfelf, this is efpecially the cafe in other defi¬ 
nitions ; as, for inftance, if it were requifite to define a threlhold, we Ihould 
fay that it is wood or ftone thus placed ; and if a houfe, that it is tiles and 
wood placed in this particular manner. Or (hall we fay that in fome things 
there is that for the fake , of which they are fafhioned ? But, if we fhould 
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define ice, we ftiould fay that it is water .congealed or condenfed in this man¬ 
ner : and if fymphony, that it is fuch a mixture of the fharp and the flat. 
And after the fame manner alfo in other things. It is evident therefore, from 
thefe things, that energy and form are different from matter. For of fome 
things compofition* is the energy and form, of others mixturef, and of others 
fomething elfe of the above mentioned particulars. Hence, of fuch as define, 
thofe who fay that a houfe is flones, tiles, and wood, define a houfe in capa¬ 
city. For thefe are matter. But thofe who fay that a veflel is that which 
which preferves pofleflions and bodies, or add fomething elfe of this kind, 
define energy. And thofe who add both thefe define a third eflence, and an 
eflence confiding from capacity and energy. For the definition which fub- 
fifts through differences appears to be that of form and energy; but that 
which is from things inherent appears to be rather the definition of matter. 
The like alfo takes place with refpe& to thofe definitions which Archytas ad¬ 
mitted : for they are compofed from both. Thus, for inftance. What is 
ferenity ? Quietnefs (according to him) in an abundance of air. For air is 
matter, but quietnefs, energy and eflence. What is tranquillity ? Smoothnefs 
of the fea. The fubjedt indeed, as matter, is the fea ; but energy and form, 
fmoothnefs. It is evident, therefore, from what has been faid, what a fenfible 
eflence is, and how it fubfifts. For one thing is as matter, another as form, 
becaufe it is energy; but the third is that which is compofed from thefe. 

CHAP. III. 

But it is neceflary not to be ignorant that it is fometimes concealed from 
us whether a name fignifies a compofite eflence, or energy and form j as for 
inftance whether a houfe is the fign of that which is common, viz. of a co¬ 
vering from tiles and wood and ftones thus placed ; or whether it is a fign of 
energy and form, becaufe it is a covering. Likewife, with refpedt to a line, 
whether it is a duad in length $ or the duad §. And, with refpedt to animal, 
whether it is foul in body, or foul. For foul is an eflence, and the energy of 

* As in water and honey. 

f As of gTains of wheat and barley. 

J For a duad in length is a compofite j the duad being form, and length matter. 

§ Ariftotle, fays Alexander, calls a'line the duad, becaufe the duad in numbers is the firft in¬ 
terval or extenfion, as m lengths a line. 
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a certain body ; but animal will be in both, not as predicated in one de¬ 
finition, but as with relation to one thing. Thefe things however contribute 
to fomething elfe, but do not at all contribute to the inveftigation of a fenfible 
eflence. For the very nature of a thing belongs to form and to energy. 
For foul, and the being of foul are the fame. But the being of man and 
man are not the fame, unlefs the foul is called man. So that man, and the 
eflence of man, will be the fame in one refpeft, and not the fame in another. 

From inveftigation, therefore, it does not appear that a fyllable * confifts 
from letters and compofition, nor that a houfe is tiles and compofition : and 
this rightly : for neither the compofition nor mixture of any thing is with 
thofe things of whiebit is the compofition or mixture f. And in a fimilar 
manner, neither is this the cafe with any thing elfe. Thus, for inftance, if 
a threfhold is from pofition, pofition is not from a threftiold, but rather this 
is from that. Nor is man animal and biped ; but it is neceflary that there 
fhould be fomething which is befides thefe, if thefe are matter, and which is 
neither an element, nor from an element, but which they call eflence, fepa- 
rating it from matter. J If therefore this.is the caufe of being, and eflence, 
they will fay that this is eflence itfelf. 

But it is neceflary that this fhould be either eternal, or corruptible without 
being generated §, and generated without generation. We have however 
elfewhere fliown and rendered manifeft that form is not made by any one, 
nor generated, but that it becomes this particular form and that which con¬ 
fifts from thefe ||. But whether there are feparate eflences of things corrupt¬ 
ible, is not yet manifeft; except that it is evident that there cannot be of 

# Viz. the form itfelf of a fyllable. 

f This obfeure fentence, which is dill more obfeure in the original, is thus well explained 
by Alexander. “ If there is a compofition, for example of water and honey, the mixture does 
not unite with either of thefe, viz. with water or honey, or with both ; for the purpofe of 
forming mead. For if mixture was a thing able to fubfift by itfelf, it would not be improper 
to fay that it produced mead by a conjun&ion with water or wine, or with both thefe; but 
fince it is not fo, this cannot be faid ; but mead is the mixture itfelf.” 

$ The fenfe requires that, inftead of ti ouv tout* ainov tou uvai, *cu owria touto , aurrjv an njv outnan 
w tayoicv, we (hould read, ti ouv tout 9 amov tou etvot xcu ou<rta; 9 auTw av Tvtv outnav toyoitv. And this 
emendation is juftified by the text of Alexander, which I have accordingly adopted in my verfion 
of this paflage. 

| For in the former book it has been demonftrated that form is not generated, but that which 
confifts from matter and form 

U u e. from matter and form. 
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fome corruptible natures, which are not able to fubfift independently of 
fenfibles, as a houfe, or a vcflel. Perhaps, therefore, neither are thefe eflences, 
nor is any thing elfe eflence which has not a natural fubfiftence : for fome 
one may confider nature, as alone that eflence which fubfifts in things cor¬ 
ruptible. So that the doubt entertained by the followers of Antifthenes, and 
thofe fimilarly unlearned, viz. that eflence cannot be defined, may now be 
opportunely folvcd ; for, fay they, definition is a long fentence ; but it is pot- 
fible to infirudl others in the particular quality of a thing, though it cannot 
be defined : for you cannot fay what filver is, but you may fay that it, refem- 
bles tin; fo that of a certain eflence, as, for infiance, of that which is a com- 
pofite, whether it be fenfible or intelligible, there may be a definition and 
reafon ; but there cannot be of thofe things from which thefe firft confift, if 
definitive reafon fignifies fomething of fomething ; and it is requifite that 
' this Ihould be as matter, but that as form. It is alfo evident why, if in a 
certain refpeft numbers are eflences, they are fo after this manner, and not 
becaufe they are a multitude * of monads ; for definition is a certain number : 
(for it is divifible and may be refolved into indivifibles, fince reafons are not 
infinite) and number is a thing of this kind. And as, when any one of thole 
things from which number confifts is fubtraded from, or added to a number, 
there is no longer the fame, but a different number, though that which is the 
leaft Ihould be fubftra&ed or added; in like manner, neither will definition 
nor the very nature of a thing, be any longer the fame, if any thing be taken 
away or added. Befides, it is requifite that there Ihould be fomething through 
which number itfelf is one, and which now they cannot afiign, if. number is 
one thing ; for either it is not one thing, but is as it were a heap, or, if it is, 
it muft be faid what that is which makes it to be one from many things. De¬ 
finition alfo is one thing compofed from the many; but neither can they 
aflign a reafon why this is one; and this very properly happens on the lame 
account. Eflence alfo is after this manner one, and not according to fome, 
who aflert that it is as it were a certain monad, or point, but each is energy 
and a certain nature ; and as number has neither more nor lefs, fo neither has 
that eflence which fubfifts according to form j but if there is any eflence 
which has the more and the lefs, it is that which fubfifts according f to matter. 

* is omitted in the printed text. 

+ In (lead of fxsTcc fou* with matter , as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we fliould read, as 
in my tranllation, mot* vmi?• The verfion of Beflarion alfo has Jecundum matcriam- 
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Concerning the generation therefore and corruption of the above mentioned 
effences, how each may be admitted to take place, and in what refped each is 
impoffible, and alfo concerning the redu&ion of definition to number, let it 
be thus far determined. 


CHAP. IV. 

Concerning a material efTence we ought not to be: ignorant, that, though 
all things are from the fame .firft nature *, or from the fame things as thofe 
which are firft, and though the fame matter is as a principle to generated 
natures, yet at the fame time there is fomething which is proper or domeftic 
to every thing. Thus, for inftance, the firft matter of phlegm is the fweet or 
the fat; but of bile the bitter or fomething elfe : and thefe things alfo, are 
perhaps from the fame thing; but many matters of the fame thing are gene¬ 
rated when one thing is the matter of another: thus phlegm is from the fat 
and the fweet, if the fat is from the fweet j and it is alfo from bile, becaufe it 
is analyfed into bile, as into the firft matter : for one thing is from another in a 
twofold refped, viz. either by progreflion, or analyfation into its principle ; 
but, one matter exifting, it happens that different things’are generated, through 
the moving caufe. Thus, from wood a cheft and bed are formed. Of fome 
things, however, which are different, the matter is neceffarily different. Thus 
a faw can never be made from wood, nor is it in the power of the moving | 
caufe to effect this ; for it can never make a faw from wool or from wood. 
But, if it is poflible for the fame thing to be made from different matter, it is 
evident that a r t, and the principle as moving are the fame : for if matter and ' 
that which moves are different, that alfo which is generated will be different. 
When therefore any one inveftigates the caufe of a thing (fince caufes are 
predicated multifarioufly) it is requifite to enumerate all the contingent 
caufes. Thus, for inftance, what is the caufe of man as matter ? is it not the 
menftrual blood ? But what is the caufe as that which moves ? is it not 
feed ? \\ hat is the caufe as form ? that which is the very nature of a thing. ^ 
What is the caufe as that for the fake of which he fubfifts ? the end ; but 
perhaps both thefe are the fame. It is requifite however to enumerate the 
moft proximate caufes: What is the matter of man ? not fire or earth, but 
that which is proper or domeftic f. 

* By the fame JirJt nature Ariftotle means formlefs matter, 
f Viz. The menftrual blood. 
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With refpeft to phyfical and generated eflences, therefore, it is neceflary 
that he fhould proceed in this manner, who proceeds rightly, if there are 
thcfe caufes, and they are fo many in number, and a knowledge of caufes is 
neceflary. In * phyfical ejfences however , but which are perpetual , a different 
mode of proceeding rauft be adopted ; for fome of them perhaps are with¬ 
out matter, or have not a matter of this kind, but fuch only as is moveable 
according to place. Nor does matter belong to fuch things as have indeed a 
natural fubfiftence but are not eflences, but that which is the fubjedt to 
thefe is eflence. Thus, for in fiance, what is the caufe of an eclipfe ? what 
the matter of it ? No matter f however can be afligned, but the moon is that 
which fuffers ; but what is the caufe as that which moves, and corrupts the 
light ? the earth. An eclipfe however, has not perhaps that caufe for the 
fake of which it fubfifls ; but the caufe which is as form is definition. This 
however is immanifeft, unlefs it fubfifls together with caufe: as, for inflance, 
what is an eclipfe ? a privation of light; but if it is added that this privation 
of light is occafioned by the intervention of the earth, this will be a definition 
together with the caufe. Moreover with refpe£t to fleep it is immanifeft what 
that is which is firft paflive : fhall we fay that it b the animal ? be it fo. 
But according to what is this paflive ? and what is firft paflive ? the heart, or 
fomething elfe ? and in the next place, to what is it paflive ? likewife what 
is its paflion, and which is not the paflion of the whole ? fhall we fay it is 
fuch a particular kind of immobility ? be it fo. But this is becaufe there is 
fomething which is firft paflive. 

CHAP. V. 

But, fince fome things both are and are not without generation and cor¬ 
ruption, as points, if they have a fubfiftence, and, in fhort, forms (for white- 
nefs is not generated, but the white wood, if every thing which is generated is 
generated from fomething, and is generated fomething); this being the cafe, 
all contraries are not generated from each other, but a white man is in one 

* Viz. In the 1 celeflial fpheres, the eflence of which is perpetual, as is (hown by Ariflotle 
an the i j;h book of this work. 

+ If is well obferved here by Alexander that, if the moon was the matter of an eclipfe, but 
form the eclipfe itfelf, when the eclipfe ceafed, the moon would be no more: for, forms being 
|akcn away, the things alfo are taken away which fubiift through them, 
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way generated from a black man, and in another way whitenefs from black- 
nefs. Nor of every thing is there matter ; but of thofe things of which there 
is generation and mutation into each other. But fuch things as either are or 
are not without mutation, thefe are without matter. It is, however, dubious, 
how the matter of every thing fubfifts with refpeft to contraries. Thus, for 
inftance, if the body is well in capacity, but difeafe is contrary to health, Ihali 
we fay that both are in capacity ? Shall we alfo fay that water is both vinegar 
and wine in capacity ? Or Ihali we fay that the body is the matter of health, 
according to habit and according to form, but that it is the matter of difeafe 
- according to privation, and unnatural corruption ? But there- is a certain 
doubt why wine is not the matter of vinegar, nor vinegar in capacity, al- 
though vinegar is produced from it. Alfo, with refpedt to that which has 
life, it may be doubted, whether it is a dead body in capacity or not. The 
doubt, however, may be folved, by faying that corruptions fubfift from acci¬ 
dent. But the matter itfelf of an animal is, according to corruption, the ca¬ 
pacity and matter of dead body, and water alfo of vinegar. For they are ge¬ 
nerated from thefe, in the fame manner as night from day. And it is requifite 
that fuch things as thus change into each other, Ihould return into matter. 
Thus, in order to the generation of an animal from a dead body, it is requi¬ 
fite that the dead body Ihould firft be refolved into matter*, and, that thus 
an animal Ihould afterwards be generated from it. In like manner, vinegar 
mud be refolved into water, and thus from it wine will afterwards be produced. 

C H A P. VI. 

With refpedt to the abovementioned doubt concerning definitions and 
numbers, what is the caufe of their being one? For, of all fuch things as 
have many parts, and where the whole is not as it were a heap, but is fome- 
thing befides the parts, there is a certain caufe. For in fome bodies contact is 
the caufe of their being one, in others vifcofity, or fome other palfion of this 
kind. But definition is one difcourfe, not by a bond, as the Iliad, but becaufe 
it is of one thing. What then is it which makes man to be one, and why is 
he one, and not many things, fuch as, for inftance, animal and biped, efpe- 
cially if, as fome fay, animal itfelf and biped itfelf have a fubfiftence ? For 
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why is not man thofe very things? And will men fubfift, not by the parti¬ 
cipation of one man, but by the participation of two things, animal and 
biped ? In lhort, man will not be one thing but many things, animal and 
biped. It is manifeft, therefore, that thofe who are thus accuftomed to define 
and fpeak, cannot affign the reafon of this, and folve the doubt. But if it is 
as we have faid, that one thing is matter and another form; and again, one 
thing is in capacity and another in energy, the doubt which is inveftigated will 
no longer appear to exift. For the doubt is the fame as if the definition of a 
garment were round brafs. For this name would be a fign of the definition. 
So that the objedt of inveftigation is, what the caufe is that the round and the 
brafs are one. The doubt, therefore, appears no longer to remain, becaufe 
this is matter, and that form. What elfe then caufes that which was in ca¬ 
pacity, in things in which there is generation, to fubfift in energy, except the 
efficient caufe ? For there is no other caufe of the fphere in capacity becoming 
a fphere in energy; fince this * is the very nature to both. But with refpedt 
to matter, one kind is intelligible and another fenfible: and always with re- 
fpedt to definition, one thing is matter and another energy, as, a circle is a plane 
figure j*. But fuch things as have neither intelligible nor fenfible matter, of 
thefe each is immediately one particular thing, as that which is this particular 
being (/. e. fubftance), alfo quantity and quality. Hence, in definitions there 
is neither being nor the one, and the very nature of a thing is immediately one 
particular thing, as alfo a particular being. Hence, too, there is no other caufe 
that each of thefe is one, nor that each of thefe is a particular being. For im¬ 
mediately each is a certain being, and a certain one ; yet neither being nor the 
one is the genus of thele, nor have they a fubfiftence feparate from particulars. 
But in confequence of this doubt, fome fay that participation is the caufe $; but 
they are dubious what the caufe of participation is, and how.it is effected. 
Some affign the copula of the foul as the caufe, as Lycophron, who fays that 
fcience is the copula of fcientific knowledge and the foul; but others aflert 
that life confifts in the compofition or conjunction of the foul with the body; 
though the fame reafon may be affigned in all things. For to be well, will 
either be a copula, or conjunction, or compofition of the foul and # health. 


* Bv this , Ariftotlc appears to me to fignify energy \ for this is the very nature or eflence of 
<every thing, and confequently of both man and fphere. 

t For here figure is the matter , and plane the energy or form of the definition. 

J Viz. Is the caufe of the unity of animal and biped. 


And 
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And for brafs to be a triangle, will be a compofition of brafs and triangle: and - 
for a thing to be white, will be a compofition of iuperficiee and whkeaefs. 
But they fpeak in this manner, becaufe they inveftigate the uniting reafon 
and difference of capacity and energy. However, as we have before laid, the 
laft matter * and form are the fame, the one being in capacity, and the other 
in energy. So that to inveftigate the caufe of unity, is fntoilar to an investi¬ 
gation of the caufe of a thing being one. For every thing is one particular 
thing; and that which is in capacity, as alfo that which is in energy, is in a 
certain refpedt one thing. So that there is no other caufe except that which 
fubiifts as moving from capacity into energy. But of fuch things as are with¬ 
out matter, each is limply and properly one and being f. 

* That is to fay, the proximate matter of a thing is that in capacity, which the form of it is* 
in energy. 

f Inftead of hxtp orra ti , as in the printed text, the fenfe requires that we ihould read. 
avtoif tf Ti xai or ti . 
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We have, therefore, difcourfed concerning eflence which is primarily 
"being, and to which all the other predicaments of being are referred. For 
other things, viz. quantity, quality, and the reft which are thus denominated, 
are denominated according to the definition of efltnce: for all thefe have the 
definition of effence, as we have before obferved. But, fince being is deno¬ 
minated either fubftance, or quantity, or quality, and is either in capacity or 
energy, it is requifite that we Ihould now fpeak concerning capacity and 
energy. And in the firft place refpe&ing that capacity* which is moft pro¬ 
perly fo denominated, it does not contribute to our prefent defign. For ca¬ 
pacity and energy are more extended than thofe things which are alone predi¬ 
cated according to motion ')'. But, when we fpeak concerning this in our 
explanations of energy, we (hall alfo render manifeft the particulars refpe&ing 
the reft. That capacity or power, therefore, and to be able, are predicated 
multifariously, we have elfewhere fhown. But, of thefe, fuch as are equivo¬ 
cally called powers are omitted. For fome are denominated by a certain fimi- 


* By that capacity which is molt properly fo denominated, Ariftotle means the firft and 
lormlefs matter, as Alexander well obferres. 


f ». *. According to energy. 
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litude, as, !n geometry *, we fpeak of powers, or things poffible, alfa of things 
impoflible, becaufe in a certain refpeft they are, or are not. But fuch things 
as are referred to the fame form, are all of them certain principles, and are 
predicated with relation to one firftf, which is the principle of mutation in 
another, fo far as it is another. For there is a capacity of fuffering, which in 
the patient itfelf is the principle of paflive mutation from another, fo far as it 
is another. But there is a habit of impaflivity and corruption into that 
which is worfe, which proceeds from another tranfmuting principle, fo far as 
it is another. For, in all thefe definitions, there is the definition of the firft 
capacity. 

Again: thefe are alone called either the capacities of acting or fuffering, 
or of a&ing or fuffering in a becoming manner. So that, in the definitions 
of thefe, the definitions of the former capacities are in a certain refpedt 
inherent. It is evident, therefore, that in a certain refpeft there is one power 
of a&ing and fuffering (for a thing is able, both becaufe it has a capacity of 
fuffering, and becaufe fomething elfe may fuffer from it), and that in another 
refpedl there is a different power: for there is one power in the patient. For, 
becaufe it has a certain principle, and matter is a certain principle, the patient 
fuffers, and one thing fuffers from another. Thus, that which is fat is com- 
buftible, and that which yields after this manner may be preffed; and in a 
fimilar manner with refpeft to other things. But there is another power in 
the agent; as, for inftance, the hot and the power of building: the former in 
that which is able to give heat, and the latter in the builder. Hence, nothing 
which naturally poffeffes unity and continuity is itfelf paflive to itfelf; for it 
is one thing, and not another: but impotency, which is contrary to fuch a 
power, is privation. So that all power and impotency are of the fame thing, 
and fubfifl according to the fame. But privation is predicated multifarioufly; 
for we fay that a thing has privation which does not poflefs a certain thing, 
and which is naturally adapted to poflefs, if it does not poflefs, either altoge¬ 
ther, or when it is naturally adapted; and after this manner we fay that it 
either entirely, or in a certain refpeS, has privation. We alfo fay of fome 

♦ In geometry, if one line is double, or triple, &c. of another, the power or fquare of it is 
faid to be four times, or nine times, &c. the power or fquare of that other line. Thus the 
fquare of 4, viz. 16, is four times the fquare of 2, viz. 4; and the fquare of 9* viz. 8i> is nine 
times the fquare of ?, viz. 9. 

f Viz. Are predicated with relation to formlefs matter. 
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things which through violence do not poflefs that which they arc n rurally 
adapted to poflefs, that they fuffer a privation of fuch things. 


CHAP. II. 

13ut fince fuch like principles of capacities fubfift in inanimate natures, 
and fome of them in animated natures, in foul, and in that part of the foul 
which poflefles reafon, it is evident, that of capacities or powers alfo, fome 
will be irrational, but others accompanied with reafon. Hence all aits, both 
fuch as are effedtive, and fuch as are fciences *, are powers j for they are the 
principles of mutation in another thing, fo far as it is another. And all 
thofe powers which are accompanied with reafon are effedtive of contraries ; 
but each of thofe which are irrational, is alone effedtive of one thing. Thus, 
for inftance, the hot is alone effedtive of heatj but the medicinal art is effedt¬ 
ive both of difeafe and health. But the caufe of this is, that fcience is rea¬ 
fon : and the fame reafon tnanifefts both a thing and its privation, though not 
after the lame manner. In a certain refpedk, indeed, reafon knows both, but 
alfo in a certain refpedk it has a greater knowledge of the thing, than of its 
privation. So that it is neceflary that fuch fciences ftiould poflefs a know¬ 
ledge of contraries, but of the one f eflentially, and of the other not eflen- 
tially. For reafon kuow6 the one eflentially, but the other after a manner ac¬ 
cidentally ; fince by negation and ablation it manifefts the contrary. For firft 
privation is that which is contrary; but this is an ablation of the other. But 
fmce contraries a.e not ingenerated in the fame thing (and fcience is a power 
&om the pofleflion of reafon, and the foul alfo has the principle of motion), 
hence that which is falubrious alone produces health, and that which is cale- 
fadtive heat, and that which is frigefadkive cold; but he who poflefles fcienti- 
ftc knowledge produces both. For reafon has a knowledge of both, though 
not flmilarl.y; and this reafon fubflfts in foul which poffelfes the principle of 
motion. So that foul will move both from the lame principle,, conjoining 
them with the fame thing. Hence natures which are endued with power ac¬ 
cording to teafon, effedt things contrary to the produdrions of thofe endued 

* Alexander here well obferves that Arifhstle, by a more common appellation, calls fciences 
arts, becaufe they are motive principles in another thing. 

+ Viz. Of habits eflentially, but of privation pot effeatiallv. 
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with power without reafon. For one principle is comprehended in reafon. 
But it is evident that the power of alone afting or fufFering follows that 
power which is the principle of afting or fufFering well; but the latter does 
not always follow the former. For it is neceflary that he who afts well (hould 
aft ; but it is not neceffary that he who alone afts fhould alfo aft well. 

CHAP. III. 

There are, however, fome, as the Megaric * philofophers, who fay that 
a thing when it energifes is then alone endued with power, but that when it 
does not energife, it does not poflefs power; as, for inftance, that he who does 
not build has not the power of building; but that he who builds poflefles this 
power when he builds; and in a fimilar manner with refpeft to other things. 
But it is not difficult to perceive the abfurdities which attend this opinion. For 
it is evident f that he who does not build will not be a builder. For the 
very efFence of a builder confifts in the power or capacity of building; and in 
a fimilar manner alfo in other arts. If, therefore, it is impoflible that any one 
can poflefs arts of this kind, unlefs he has once learned and received them; 
and again, that he fhould be without the pofleflion of them J, unlefs he fome 
time or other lofes them, viz. either through oblivion, or a certain dlfeafe, or 
time (for he will not lofe the thing itfelf, becaufe it fc perpetual), this being 
the Cafe, when fuch a one ceafes to operate, he will not be in pofleflion of art. 
But how will he again immediately build on refuming the art which he had 
loft ? The like alfo happens with refpeft to things inanimate. For neither 
will there be any thing hot or cold, or fweet, or, m fhort, any thing fenfible, 
when they are not perceived by us. So that k happens to them, that they 
aflert the fame thing as Protagoras. But, indeed, neither will a man have any 
fenfe, if he neither perceives nor energifes. If, therefore, that animal is blind 
which does not fee, though naturally adapted to fee, and when it is naturally 
adapted, and further as it is naturally adapted, the faipe animals will often in 
the fame day be blind §, and in like manner deaf 

* By the Megaric phtbfophers, fays Alexander, Ariftetlc means Zeno and his follower, who 
confidered energy and capacity as one and the fame tiling. 

| Viz. It is evident front the aflertiom of thefe Megaric philofophers* 

% When he has acquired them. 

For this will be the cafe with hint who winks. 
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Again: if that is impoflible which is deprived of power, it will be im- 
poflible for that which is not generated to be generated : but he who fays that 
a thing which cannot be generated, either is, or will be, will fpeak falfely. 
For this will fignify that which is impoflible. So that thofe aflertions fub- 
vert both motion and generation. For that which (lands will always (land, 
and that which (its will always (it. For a man will not rife if he (itsj (ince 
it will be impoflible for that to rife which is not able to rife. If, therefore, 
thefe aflertions cannot be admitted, it is evident that capacity and energy are 
different from each other. But thofe aflertions make capacity and energy to 
be thf* fame. Hence it is not a fmall thing which they endeavour to fubvert. 
So that it happens^ that it may be poflible for a thing to be, and yet it may 
not be; and that it is poflible for a thing not to be, which yet may be. In a 
(imilar manner too, in the other predicaments, that which is able to walk may 
not walk, and that which does not walk may be able to walk. But that is 
poflible, to which, when the energy is prefent of which it is faid to have the 
capacity, nothing will be impoflible.. My meaning is this, if, for inflance, it 
is poflible for any one to (it, and it happens that fuch an one (its, nothing im¬ 
poflible will take place when he (its: and in a (imilar manner, if it is poflible 
for any thing to be moved or to move, to (land, or to be (lopped, to be, or to 
be generated, not to be, or not to be generated. But the name energy, which 
accords with entelecheia and alfo with other things, is principally derived 
from motions. For motion efpecially appears to be energy. Hence, to things 
which are not, motion is not attributed, but other predications. Thus, for 
inflance, things which' are not, are dianoetic and deflrable obje&s, but are not 
moved. But this is, becaufe not being in energy, they may be in energy. 

* “ Becaufe energy (fays Alexander) is denominated in a twofold refpe£t, according to one 
of thefe modes, ends themfelves are called energies. For the end of "whitening which is the 
i white , in which whitening ceafes and (tops, is called energy and in like manner the ends of 
other motions are denominated energies, which ends themfelves are properly called entelecheia. 
But according to another mode, motion itfelf is called energy. Thus, in the inflance already ad¬ 
duced, whitening is both in capacity and energy. It is in capacity, indeed, becaufe it has not 
yet arrived at enteUcheia and the end; but in energy, becaufe it pofTefles fomething of energy, 
entelecheia, and the end: fince in whitening, or certainly in the thing which becomes white, 
fomething of the white, and of entelecheia are inherent. Since, therefore, energy is twofold, 
the energy, fays Ariftotle, which accords with entelecheia and the end, is derived from motions. 
For becaufe motion is properly called energy (for energy is conGdered in motion), but motion 
is the motion of a certain end, hence end is alfo called energy, becaufe, as I have faid, the 
energy which is conGdered in motion, is effected on account of the end.” 

For, 
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For, of things which are not, fome are in capacity, but yet are not, becaufe 
they are not in entelccbcia. 

CHAP. IV.^ 

If, therefore, the poffible is that which we have faid it is, to which energy 
is confequent, it is evident that it cannot be true to fay that this thing is 
poflible, and yet will not be. For if this were admitted, things which are 
poffible * would elude our fearch. I fay, for inftance, as if fome one fhould 
aflert that it is poflible for the diameter of a fquare to be commenfurate with 
the fide, but that it never will be commenfurate, not confidering that this is 
impoffible, and, therefore, conceiving that nothing hinders but that a thing 
which is poflible to be, or to be generated, neither is, nor will be. However, 
from what has been laid down, this is neceflary. For, if we fuppofe that a 
thing may be, or may be generated, which is not indeed, but which is 
poflible, there will be nothing impoffible in fuch a fuppofition. But + 
if it is admitted that the diameter is commenfurable with the fide, it will 
follow that even are equal to odd numbers, which is impoffible. For the 
falfe is not the fame with the impoffible. For, that you now ftand is falfe 
indeed, but not impoffible. At the fame time alfo, it is manifeft, that if, in 
confequence of the exiftence of a , it is neceflary that b fhould exift, if it is 
poflible for a to be, it neceflarily follows that it is alfo poffible for b to be. 
For if it is not neceflarily poflible for it to be, nothing hinders but that it may 
not be poflible for it to be. Let it, therefore, be poffible for a to be: fince, 
then, it is poffible tor a to be, nothing impoffible will happen from confidering 
a as exifting. It is alfo neceflary that b fhould exift; but it was impoffible. 
Let it, therefore, be impoffible. But if it is impoffible that b fhould exift, it 
is neceflary that it fhould alfo be impoffible for a to exift. But the firft is, and 
therefore the fecond is. Hence, if a is poffible, b alfo will be poflible, if 
they fubfift in fuch a manner, as that in confequence of the exiftence of a 
it is neceffary that b fhould exift. If, therefore, a and b thus fubfifling, it is 
not poflible for this to take place with refpe£t to 3, neither will a , b , fubfift iii 

* Ip (lead of Tot a&uvara, as in the printed text, I read ra ly/ara. 

f The text in this place appears to be very corrupt, which I have endeavoured in my tranfla^ 
*io n to teilore from the comment of Alexander. 

the 
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thc manner in which they are fuppofed to fubfift. And if a being poffible,. 
it is alfo neceflary that b fhould be poffible j if a is, it is neceflary that b alfo 
fhould exift. For, that it is poffible from neceffity for b to exift, if it is 
poffible for a to exift, fignifies this, that if a is, and when it is, and as it is- 
poffible to be, then this is alfo neceflary with refped to b. 

CHAP. V. 

But flnce of all powers fome are connate as thofe of the fenfes, but others 
are from cuftom, as the power of playing on the pipe, and others again are 
from difeipline, as thofe of the arts, it is neceflary that thofe powers which 
are derived from cuftom and reafon ffiould be acquired through antecedent 
energies. But it is not neceflary that thofe which are not of this kind, and 
which are paffive powers, fhould fubfift after this manner. Since, 'however, 
that which poflefles power is able to effect fomething, it is neceflary to add 
in the definition at a certain time, and after a certain manner, and fuch other 
particulars as are confequent to thefe. And fome things, indeed, are able to 
move according to reafon, and their powers are accompanied with reafon; but 
others are irrational, and their powers alfo are irrational. And it is alfo ne- 
ceflary that thole fhould fubfift in that which is animated, but thefe in both. 
This being the cafe, it is neceflary with refped to fuch like powers, that when 
the adive and paffive approximate as far as they are able, the one fhould ad 
and the other fuflfer. But in the rational powers this is not neceflary: for 
with refped to all thefe, each is effedive of one thing *; but thofe are effect¬ 
ive of contraries "f. It is, however, impoffible that the rational powers fhould 
at the fame time produce contraries. It is neceflary, therefore, that fome- 
thing elfe fhould be that which has dominion. But I call this appetite, or 
free-will: for whatever it defires, this it will principally effed when it ap¬ 
proximates as far as it is able to that which is paffive. So that every thing 
which is endued with power according to reafon, muft neceflarily accomplifh 
this, when it defires that of which it poflefles the power, and as it poflefles. 
But it has the power of ading, that which is paffive being prefent, and fub- 
fifting in this manner; for if not, it will not be able to ad. For there is no 
longer occafion to add the words, nothing external impeding; fince, as it is a 

* A» fire of heat. 

f A# medicine of health and diicaic. 
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power of adting, it poflefles power. It does not, however, poflefs this power 
univerfally, but when it fubfifts in fuch a manner that external impediments 
are removed. For thus certain things in the definition are taken away. 
Hence, the efficient will neither at the fame time efledt two things or contraries, 
though he fhould at the fame time wifh or defire to efledt them. For he will 
not thus polTefs the power of them at the fame time; nor is power capable 
of effecting contraries at once. For he will thus efledt things of which he 
has the power. 


CHAP. VI. 

Since then we have fpoken concerning the power which isdenominated 
according to motion, let us now confider what energy is, and what the qua¬ 
lity which it poflefles. For by divifion the nature of that which is endued 
with power will at the fame time be manifeft; becaufe we not only fay that 
a thing is endued with power which is naturally adapted to move another, or 
to be moved by another, either Amply or after a certain manner, but we alfo 
fay this in another refpedt. Hence in our inquiry we fhall alfo difcufs thefe 
particulars. But for a thing to fubfift in energy, is not fuch a fubfiftence as 
when we fay a thing fubfifts in capacity. But we fay a thing is in capacity, 
as Mercury in the wood, and the half in the whole, becaufe it can be taken 
away from the whole j and we call him fcientifically knowing in capacity, 
although he does not contemplate, who is able to contemplate. However, by 
an indudtion of particulars, what we wifh to fay will be manifeft. For it is 
not neceflary to inveftigate the definition of every thing, but it is fufficient to 
perceive the analogous, viz. that as building is to the architedt, he who is 
awake to him who is afleep, he who fees to him whofe eyes are clofed, but 
who poflefles fight, and as that which is feparated from matter is to matter, 
and' that which is effedted by art to that which is uneffedted, fo is energy to 
that which is endued with power or capacity. But all things are not fimilarly 
faid to be in energy, but analogoufly, as this thing in this, or with relation to 
this; but that in that, or with relation to that. For fome things are as mo¬ 
tion with refpedt to power, but others as eflence with refpedt to a certain 
matter. But the infinite and the void, and fuch-like things, are after one 
manner faid to be in energy and capacity, and after another manner many 
other things; as, for inftance, that which fees, that which walks, and that 
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whaoh Is feea. For h fometlmcs happens that thefe are limply vetoed, Thus, 
ne thing is laid to he feea, beeaa fe it is fcen; bo* another, becaofe it has the 
power of being feen. But the infinite does not lo fubfift ia capacity, as that 
1% will at length become feparate in energy, but ia knowledge*. However, 
that this energy fubfilb in capacity is owing to a division which never fails ^ j 
but this, never-filing divifion will not caufe it to become feparate ia energy^. 
'With refpe£b, therefore, to a fubfiftence in energy, what it is, and what the 
quality which it pofleffes, let k be manifeft to us from thefe and fiieb-Bfce pa»- 
ticulars. 

c h a f. va 

It is now; requifite to determine when a thing is in capacity, and when it 
is not. For a thing is not in capacity at any time. Thus, for inftance, i> 
earth man in capacity or not i Or is not tins rather the cafe when feed is 
generated l Nor even then, perhaps. As neither is every thing healed by the 
medicinal art, nor by fortune; but there Is fomething which ia capable of being 
healed, and this is fane in capacity. But the definition of that which from 
a fubfiftencc in capacity acquires through the dtanoetic part a fubfiftence ia 
energy, is this: that which ia reduced into energy, when be by whom it n fa 
reduced is willing, nothing external impeding. Bat this takes place in him who 
if healed, when nothing within him impedes. In like manner, a houfe alfo is in 
capacity, if nothing in this, and in the matter of it, prevents the houfe from 
being conftru&ed, and when there is nothing which ought to be added, or taken 
away, or changed: for this is a houfe in capacity. And in a fimilar manner with 
refpeft to other things, the principle of the generation of which is external, and 
with refpeft to thole which contain this principle within themfelves, and which, 
when nothing external impedes, energife from themfelves. Thus, feed § is not 
yet in capacity: for it is requifite that it fhould fubfift in another, and be changed* 

* For we know both that number can be increased, and magnitude divided, to infinity} but' 
tint can never be efie&ed in energy, 
f For magnitudes are divifible to infinity. 

J Several lines follow this word in the printed text which are not to be found in the Com¬ 
mentary of Alexander, and are not tranflated either by Beflarion or Argyropylus, the molt an- 
tient tranflators of Ariftotle. I have, therefore, omitted them in my verfion, as undoubtedly 
fyurious. 

$ Viz. Seed when it is contained in a vefTel is. not wheat in capacity; but this is: only truo 
when it is placed in the earth, that it may be changed, L t. that it may germinate, through its 
own innate principle. 

But 
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But when it is now a thing of this kind through its own principle, then 
this is in capacity; but that * requires another principle. Juft as earth is not 
yet a ftatue in capacity; for when changed it will be brafs. But it appears 
that this is not what we now fay, but the following, viz. that a cheft is not 
wood, but wooden, nor wood earth, but earthly. Again, if earth is after this 
manner not any thing elfe, but is coniidered denominatively, that which is 
always limply in capacity, is that which is pofterior. Thus, for inftance, the 
cheft is neither earthly, nor earth, but wooden. For this is the cheft in capa¬ 
city, and this is the matter of the cheft; limply, indeed, of that which is 
limply, but of this particular cheft, this particular wood. Indeed, if there is 
fbmetbing which is firft, and which is no longer denominated from another, 
this is the firft matter. Thus, if earth k aerial, but air not lire, but fiery, fire 
in this cafe is the firft matter, as that which is this particular thing, and which 
Is ellence. For in this that which is univcrfal f and a Jubjctt differ, that the 
one is this particular thing, and the other not. Thus man, body, and foul, 
are each the fubjeft of palfions; but paffion is the being a mufician, and the 
being white. However, when raufic is ingenerated, that is not called muftc, 
but a mufician; and man is not called whitenefs, but white; nor walking or 
motion, but that which walks or is moved. In thingB, therefore, which are 
thus denominated that which is the laft is ellence. But in things which are 
not fo denominated, but of which a certain form and this particular thing are 
predicated! that which is laft is matter, and a material efleooe. And, indeed, 
k very properly happens that the one is predicated of the other, both accord¬ 
ing to matter and palfions; for both are indefinite. And thus We have ihown 
when a thing may be faid to be in capacity, and when not, 

CHAP. VIM. 

But fince We have fhown in how many ways the prior is predicated, it is evi¬ 
dent that energy is prior to capacity. I mean not only that definite capacity 
which Is catled the principle of mutation in another fo far as another, but in 
fhort every principle of motion and reft. For nature X i* in the fame genus with 

* Viz. Seed while in the veflel. 

f According to Alexander, by umvtrfrl here, Ariftotlc means every ^predicate, whether it be 
eflence or accident i but by fuijeff he means eficnce. 

t Ariftotle in hi* Phyfic* defines nature to be die principle ot motion 1 and reft of that in 
which it is primarily and eficmialiy inherent 

Ee 2 capacity f 
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capacity; fince it is a motive principle, yet not in another, but in itfelf, fb far 
as it is itfelf. But energy is prior to every thing of this kind, both in defi¬ 
nition and eflence. It is alfo in a certain refpeft prior, and in a certain re- 
fpeft not prior, in time. That it is therefore prior in definition is evident. 
For that which primarily poflefles power, on that account poflefles it, becaufe 
it is capable of energifing. Thus, that is fabricative which is able to build y 
that is vifive which is able to fee ; and that is vifible which is capable of being 
feen. The fame reafoning alfo applies to other things. So that it is neceflary 
that the definition and knowledge of energy fhould precede the definition and* 
knowledge of capacity. 

Energy is alfo prior in time to capacity in the fame fpecies. For that atr* 
tecedes in time which effects the fame thing in fpecies, but not in number. 
But my meaning is this, that of this particular man who is now in energy, 
and of this corn, and this horfe, and of that which fees, the matter, and the 
feed, and the vifive power, are prior in time; thefe being in capacity, man r 
corn, and that which fees, but are not yet thefe in energy. But other things 
which are in energy, and from which thefe are generated, are prior to thefe in 
time. For always, from that which is in capacity, that which is in energy 
is generated, through that which is in energy. Thus, from man man is gene¬ 
rated, from a mufician a mufidan, fomething firft always moving. But thar 
which moves is now in energy. However, in what we have faid concerning 
effence, we have fhown that every thing which is generated is generated from 
fomething, and by fomething, and that this is the fame in fpecies. Hence it 
appears to be impoflible that there fhould be a builder who has never built any 
thing, or a harper who has never played on the harp. For he who learns to 
play on the harp learns to play by playing on the harp y and the reft in a 
fimilar manner. Hence that iophiftic argument originates, that fome one not 
pofTelling feience will produce a fcientific effect. For he who learns does not 
poflefs feience. But in anfwer to this we reply, that, of that which is in 
generation, or palling into exiftence, fomething is already generated; and, in 
fhort, of that which is in motion, fomething is moved, as we have demon* 
ftrated in our books* concerning Motion. This being the cafe, it is perhaps 

alfo 

* Ariftotle, by his books On Motion, means the laft books of his Phyfics, in which he dc- 
monftrates, That every thing which is in motion was prior to this moved and, That every thing' 
which is now moved was prior to this in motion. Theft- two propofitions are demonftrated by 
Btoclus in his firft book On Motion, as follows i 

“ I. Every 
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alfo' neceflary that he who learns fhould p^fT, f? fomething of fcience. And" 
from this alfo it is evident that energy is thu- prior to capacity, both accord¬ 
ing to generation and time. 

It is likewile prior in eflence. In the firft place, becaufe thofe things which- 
are pofterior in generation are prior in form and effence; as a man is prior 
both to a boy and feed * : for the one now poffelfes form, but the other does 
not. And in the next place, becaufe every thing which is generated proceeds to 
a- principle and an end. For, that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts is the 
principle; but generation is for the fake of the end. And the end is energy; 
and power or capacity is received for the fake of this. For animals do not 
fee in order that they may have fight; but they have fight in order that they 
may fee. In like manner, men polfefs the capacity of building that they may 
build, and of contemplating that they may contemplate; but they do not content- 

" L Every thing which is in motion was prior to this moved. 

u Let the magnitude A B be in motion in a firft time H R, and let this firft time be divided in 
the point K. Something, therefore, of the magnitude A B was moved ; and,.indeed, in the 
whole time HR it was in motion, but in the time HK it was moved. For an inftant, or the 
now, is the boundary of die time H K. But in this, to have been moved is poflibLe, but to be* 
in motion is impoffible. In a fimilar manner alfo, by dividing the time H K, we may demon- 
ilrate that the having been moved mull be prior to the being in motion. For the now is in every 
time, and confequently the having been moved. Q^E. D. 

“ II. Every thing which is now moved was prior to this in motion. 

“ Let there be fome thing which has been changed from A into B. Either, therefore, it was* 
changed in time,, or in an inftant. But if in an inftant, it muft alfo have been through the lame 
inftant, in A and B at the fame time. For if it is-according to one inftant in A, and according, 
to another in B, there will be time between the two; for an indiviGble is not contiguous to an in- 
divifible. It was changed, therefore, from A to B in time. But all time is divifible. So that it 
was changed in the half of that time, and in the half of that half, and fo on ad infinitum • 
Every thing, therefore, whi$h is now moved was prior to this in motion. Q^E. D.” 

* “ For, as the architect (fays Alexander) firft forms the houfe in himfelf, then, lays the foun¬ 
dations, and afterwards builds the walls and the roof; fo nature, looking to man, for inftance, as. 
a mark (fince Ihe operates for the fake of fomething, as Ariftotle demonftrates in the third book 
of his Phyfics), firft produces the genital feed, and the female menfes, afterwards the heart,, 
then the liver, after this the flelh, nerves, and bones, then the boy, in the next place the youth,, 
and laft of all the man || Thus, things which arc pofterior in generation arc prior by nature ; 
but things pofterior by nature, as feed and the menfes, are prior to us. Hence, the man is by 
nature prior to the boy, and the boy to feed. 

H The feven ages of man were denominated by the Greeks as follows : /mi?****, *oc> «ny,>fcrCmc* 

**•*. Which I thus traitflatc i The infont, the buy, the lad* the youth, th« man, the elderly man, and the old) 
man. 

plate. 
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plate that they may poffefs the power of contemplating, except thole who 
meditate. Thefe, however, do not perfeftiy contemplate; hut they either 
contemplate in a certain refpedfc, or they have no occafion for contemplation. 
Further (till: matter is in capacity, becaufe it may arrive at form. But when 
it is in energy, then k is m formj and a fimilar reafoning takes place in other 
things, and of which the end is motion. Hence, as teachers, when they ex¬ 
hibit their dilciple energifing, think that they have accomplished the end of 
teaching, this is alfo the cafe with nature. For, if it were not fo, a circum- 
flance like the Hermes of PaiTo * would take placej fince it would be imma- 
nifeft, whether Science is internal or external, as was the cafe with his Hermes: 
for a work is the end, and energy is a work. Hence the word energy is 
denominated from work, and tends to cntelccbcia. But fince the laft of fomc 
things is the ufe, as of fight feeing, and no other work befides this is pro¬ 
duced by the fight, but by certain things fomething elfe is produced, as by the 
building art, befides building, a houfe is produced ; yet, neverthelefs, energy 
will be the end of capacity in both thefe inftances, though it is more the end 
of it in. the letter than the former. For building is in thaL which is built, 
and at the fame time is generated, and is with the houfe. Of fuch things, 
therefore, of which that which is generated is fomething befides the ufe, of 
thefe energy is in that which is made. Thus, for inftance, building is in that 
which is built, and weaving in that which is woven; and in a fimilar manner 
in other things. And, in (hort, motion is in that which is in motion. But 
with refpeft to things of which there is no other work befides energy, in the 
things themfelves energy fubfifis. Thus, feeing is in him who fees, and 
contemplation in him who contemplates, and Ufe is in the foul. Hence fell— 

* The feiftory of Paflo, according to Alexander, is as follows: “ The ftatuary Paflo had re. 
prefcnted in a certain {tone the form of Mercury, and Mercury was feen in the (tone; but whe¬ 
ther it was within or without the {tone was uncertain. It could not be faid to be external to 
the {tone, becaufe, if <k were, the {tone mull have been carved, and would have pofleffed in. 
equalities; but the whole was as fmooth as a mirror. But neither could it be faid to be within 
the ftone. For if, in the {tone in which Mercury was reprefented, there had been any com- 
miflhroe or joinings, it might have been faid that Mercury had been carved in another {tone, and 
.had been afterwards inclofed in very fmooth (tones placed upon it, and that, thefe being pellucid, 
it could be feen through them; but as the (tone was every way continuous and one, and had no 
joining, this could not be faid to be the cafe. It was, therefore; uncertain, whether the Mer¬ 
cury was within or without the (tone. It was dubious whether it - was external, on account of 
the .equality of the ftone ; and alfo, whether it was internal, becaufe it could not be conceived 
jiow within one continued ftone Mercury could be fafluened,” 
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eky alfo is in the foul; for it is a certain life. So that it is e ride fit that 
eHence and form ate each of rhem a certain energy* And according to this 
reasoning, it is atfo manifeft that energy is prior in effence to capacity: and, as 
we have laid, one energy always precedes another in time, as far as to the' 
energy of that which firft eternally moves. 

Energy, indeed, is prior to capacity in a more principal and excellent man* 
ner. For things eternal are prior in effepce to things corruptible; but no* 
thing eternal is in capacity. The reafon of which is as follows:—Every 
power or capacity is at the fame time a. capacity of contradiction: for that 
which is not capable of fubfifting will not fubfift in any thing. But it is 
poffible that every thing endued with capacity may not energife. HencSJ. 
that which is capable of being may both be and 1 not be. The fame thing, 
therefore, is capable both of fubfifting and not fubfifting. But that which is 
capable of not fubfifting may not fubfift. And that which may not fubfift 
is corruptible, either fimply, or it is not this very thing which it is laid to be, 
either according to place, or according to quantity, or according to quality j 
but it is fimply corruptible according to eflence. No one, therefore, of things- 
fimply incorruptible is fimply being in capacity. Nothing, however, hinders 
but that it may be fo in a certain fefpe&, either according to quality or place; 
Neither, therefore, things which are fimply, nor things which haveaneceflary 
fubfiftence, are in capacity, but all thefe are in energy; and thefe are firft na¬ 
tures : for, if thefe were not, nothing would be. Nor, again, if there is a cer¬ 
tain motion which is perpetual, is fuch a motion in capacity. Nor, if that 
which is moved is perpetual, is it moved according to capacity, unlefs fo far 
as it proceeds from this to that boundary. Nothing, however, hinders but 
that it may poffefs a capacity * of this kind. Hence, if the fun, atld liars, 
and all heaven, perpetually energife, there is no occafion to fear, as certain na¬ 
tural philofophers have feared, that they will ever ftand ftill. For they are not 
wearied in accomplifhing this; fince their motion does not fubfift about the 
capacity of contradiction (as is the cafe with corruptible natures), fo as to 
render the continuity of their motion laborious. For an effence which ia 
matter and capacity, and which does not fubfift in energy, is the caufeof this. 

But thofe natures which fubfift in mutation, as, for inftance, earth 
and fire, imitate incorruptible natures f* For thefe too always energife j. 

fince 

m Inltead of tcvtov i' torn* I read rointv h ivtattu* 

t Viz. The w halts of the fublunary bodies, fire, air, Water, and earth, are immortal. For ait 

aceouna 
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Tmce they' poflefs motion eflentially, and in themfelves. But all the other 
powers about which we have dilcourfed ate converfant with contradiction. 
For that which is able to move-in this particular manner is alfo able not fo 
•to move. I mean by the other powers, fuch as are rational: but the irra¬ 
tional powers will be converfant with contradiction, through being prefent, 
and not being prefent. If, therefore, there are icertaia natures or eflences of 
fuch a kind as tbofe who are {killed in difciplines aflert ideas to be, fome one 
will be much more knowing than fcience itfelf; and fomething will be much 
more moved than motion itfelf f. For the former will be rather energies, 
but the latter are the capacities of the former. It is evident, therefore, that 
energy is prior both to capacity and jto every mutable principle. 


CHAP. IX. 

From hence alfo it is evident that energy is better and more truly excellent 
than capacity which is excellent. For, fuch things as are faid to be capable 
are alfo capable of contraries. Thus, it is the fame thing which is faid to be 
capable of health and ficknefs, and at the fame time. For there is the fame 
capacity of acquiring health and ficknefs, reft and motion, and of building and 
deftroying a houfe ; and it is alfo the fame capacity, by which a houfe may be 
built, and may be thrown down. The capacity, therefore, of effecting contra¬ 
ries fubfifts at the fame time, but to effeft contraries at the fame time is im- 
poffible. It is alfo impoffible that contrary energies Ihould be prefent at one 
and the fame time, as, for inftance, to be well, and to be ill. So that it is ne- 
ceflary that one of thefe fhould be good. But to be capable is equally accom¬ 
modated to both, or .to neither. Energy, therefore, is the more excellent of 
the two. 

In things evil, however, it is neceflary that the end and energy (hould be 
worfe $ than capacity: for it is the fame thing which is capable of effecting 


account of thefe wholes, which form one of the molt important parts of the philofophy of Ari- 
flotle and Plato, but the theory refpeCUng which appears to have been utterly unknown to 
Dr. Gillies, fee the Introduction to my tranflation of the Timaeus of Plato. 

f This is true only of ideas confidered according to their ultimate participations. 

% For the capacity of evil, fays Alexander, is mingled with the capacity of good 5 but the 
energy of evil is not mingled with any energy of good, 

both 
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both contraries. It is evident, therefore, that evil is not any thing befides 
tilings themfelves. For evil is by nature pofterior to capacity *. Hence, in 

things 

* A8 Ariftotle, by aflerting that evil is fomething naturally pofterior even to capacity, ac¬ 
cords with the do&rine of Plato on this fubjedi, the following Platonic account of evil is fub- 
joined for the fake of the philofophic reader. 

The nature of evil then is involved in fo much obfcurity, that fome of the antients were in¬ 
duced to believe that it had.no kind of exiftence whatever ; others, on the contrary, admitted 
its exiftence, indeed, but at the fame time aftertcd that there was no fuch thing as providence; 
and others, who acknowledged a providence, believed, in confequence of this, that all things are 
good: for, if divinity was willing that evil fhould exift, how can he be good ? fince every thing 
which is effentially good benefits all things, in the fame manner as that which is effentially hot 
imparts heat; but it is not lawful for that which is good to produce any thing elfe than good. 
But, if divinity was not willing that evil fhould exift, how is it poflible that it can have a fubfift- 
cnce ? For, if this were admitted, fomething would exift contrary to the will of the father of 
all things. 

In anfwer to this doubt it muft be obferved, that the habitude or relation which divinity has 
to things differs from that of ours; and again, things are related to divinity in a manner different 
from what they are to us; for there is one kind of relation of wholes to parts, and another 
of parts towards each other. With reference to divinity, therefore, nothing is evil, not even 
among things which are called evils ; for thefe he employs to beneficent purpofes. But, on the 
other hand, with refpeft to partial natures, there is a certain evil with which they are naturally 
conne&ed ; and the fame thing is evil to a part, but to the univerfe, and to wholes, good \ for, fo 
far as a thing has being, and fo far as it participates of order, it Is good. 

To be convinced, however, that there is no fuch thing as perfeft evil, it will be neceffary to 
make the following divifion : Of all things in the univerfe, fome arc wholes, i. e . natures which 
participate of one perfect form ; and others are parts. And of parts, fome eternally prefcrve 
their own good, fuch as partial intellects and partial daemons, but others are not always able to 
preferve it; and of thefe, fome arc moved by other natures, but others are fclf-motive. And of 
the felf-motive natures, fome poffefs evil eftablifhed in the will, but others extend it to aCtion. 
But as to wholes, they are entirely good, not only fupplying themfelves, but likewife parts, with 
good. And as to fuch things as are parts but preferve their proper good, thefe poffefs good fe- 
condarily and partially; but parts which are moved by others, and derive their fubfiftence from 
others, are likewife fufpendcd from the providence of the natures through which they fubfift, and 
are tranfmuted by them in a becoming manner : and this is the cafe with fuch bodies as are ge¬ 
nerated and corrupted. For, if it is neceffary that there fhould be generation, it is likewife ne¬ 
ceffary that there fhould be corruption, fince generation fubfifts according to mutation, and is 
itfelf a certain mutation ; but if there is corruption, it is alfo neceffary that the unnatural 
(liould be introduced ameng things. As, therefore, that which is corrupted is indeed corrupted 
with refpeCl to itfelf, but is not deftreyed with refpeft to the univerfe, (for it becomes 
cither air or water, or fome one of the other particulars into which it is changed,) in like 
manner that which is contrary to nature is difordered with refpedt to itfelf, but is orderly and 
regular with refpedi to the univerft. 
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things which fubfift from the principle, and in eternal natures , there is neither 
evil, nor error, nor corruption. For corruption belongs to things evil.^ 
Diagrams alfo are found to be in energy; but they are found to be fo by 
divifion. For if they were divided they would be manifeft. But now they 
are inherent in capacity. Why has a triangle angles equal to two right l 
Becaufe the angles which are about one point are equal to two fight If* 

therefore^ 


But as to fuch natures as are partial, but felf-motive, and which energifing according to ex-' 
ternals caufe evil to take place with refpeft to themfelves, this alfo is good in a certain de-- 
gree with reference to divinity; for though the aClion arifing from a depraved will is notr ; 
Amply good, yet it is good fo far as it partakes of divine juftice, and is indeed beneficial to this' 
or that particular life. For, of goods, fome fubfift as good to all things, others as good to things' 
which differ according to fpecies, and others as good to individuals confidered as individuals. 
Thus, for inftance, hellebore is neither good to all things, nor yet to all bodies, nor to all bodies 
that are difeafed, but to a body with a particular difeafe, and is from a certain principle condu¬ 
cive to healths Every intemperate and unjuft a&ion, therefore, is good to thofe by whom it it' 
committed, fo far as it is attended 1 with punifhment from divine juftice. For, again, of* goods/ 
fomc are precedaneous and others preparative ; and the precedantous are fuch as are defirable 
for their own fakes, but the preparative for the fake of other things. The punifhment, there¬ 
fore, which is infli&ed by divinity on evil a&ions is a preparative good ; for the defign of divi¬ 
nity in punifhing is to purify the foul, and* properly difpofe it for the reception of the higheff 
good. Hence unjuft aftions, by being attended with punifhmenr, become the means of good to> 
the offending foul, but, (imply confidered, are very remote from the nature of good. 

In fhort,. there is no evil which is not in a certain rfcfpeCt good! becaufe the beneficent illumi** 
nations of providence extend to all things, and even irradiate the dark and formlefs nature of 
matter. But if any one (hould afk, whether divinity was willing that there fhould be evili or 
was unwilling 7 we reply, that he was both willing and unwilling :■ for, confidered as imparting; 
being to all things, he was willing; fince every thing in the univerfe, which has in any refpeft 
being, proceeds from a demiurgic caufe. But he was not willing, confidered as producing all 
things good ; for he concealed evil in* the utility of good. Evil, therefore, neither fubfifts in 
intellectual natures (for the whole intellectual order is void of evil) nor in fouls which rank aa 
i wholes , nor in bodies which are wholes ; for all wholes are free from evH, on account of their 
perpetually fubfifting according to nature. Hence evH mult either fubfift in partial fouls or 
partial Jbodies ; but yet not in the effences of thefe, becaufe all their effences are of divine ori¬ 
gin ; nor in their powers, for thefe fubfift according to nature. It remains, therefore, that evil* 
mult fubfift in their energies. But, among fouls, it cannot be in the energies of fuch as are 
rational, for all thefe afpire after good ; nor in the energies of fuch as are irrational, for thefe 
cnergife according to nature ; but it mult take place in the privation of fymmetry between the Uwo. 
And with refpeft to bodies, evil can neither fubfift in their form, for it defires to rule over 
matter;, nor in matter, for it afpires after the fupervening irradiations of form'; bat in the 
ajymmetry of form with refpeB to matter . And from hence it is evident that every thing evil* 
fubfifts according to a parypojlafts^ Le. has a fhadowy kind of being; that at the fame time it i$ 
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therefore, the line about the fide* is produced,'this will immediately become 
evident. Why univerfally is the angle in a femicircle' a right angle ? Becaufe 
there are three equal lines; two into which the bafe is divided, and that 
which is raifed upon it from the middle point. When this conftrudtion is 
feen by him who previoufly knew it, he will alfo immediately perceive that 
which follows from it. It is evident, therefore, that mathematical entities are 
in capacity, and that they are difcovered when reduced into energy. But the 
caufe of their beiog reduced into energy is this, that intellection is energy. 
So that capacity proceeds from energy: and on this account thofe who a£t 
know. For energy according to number is pofterior in generation. 


CHAP. X. 


Since, therefore, being and alfo non-being are partly denominated accord¬ 
ing to the figures of the categories, and partly according to the capacity or 
energy of thefe, or contraries; and fince that which is molt principally being 
is true or falfe, and this in things themfelves confifts in compofition or divir 
fion; fo that he aflerts the truth, who is of opinion that a thing which is 
divided is divided, and that a thing which is a compofite is a compofite ; but 
he fpeaks falfely who, either when things are, or when they are not, fpeaks 
of them in a manner contrary to that in which they fubfift;—this being the 


coloured by good ; that confequently all things are good through the will of divinity; and that 
even evil is neceflary to the perfection of the univerfe, as without its Ihadowy nature generation 
Could not fubfift. 

y Tv ^m all that has been (aid, therefore, it follows that evil is fomething contrary to intention 
and nature, tc caufe and principle, to end and bound, to will and fubfiftence. It is, therefore, 
privation and defeft, imbecility and incommenfuration, error, and deviation from defign, void of 
beauty, life and intellect, irrational and imperfeft, without a foundation and without a caufe, 
indefinite and unprolific, fluggiffi and inefficacious, deprived of order and fimilitude, infinite, 
dark and uncflential. 

• What Ariflotle now fays, will be evident by refstr.ing to the thirty-fecond propofition of 
the firjl book of Euclid’s Elements. For by the line about .the fide he means the line BC 
(I tefer to Barrow's Euclid); and by the Jide, the line AC. If the line 13 C, therefore, be pro¬ 
duced to D, it follows.that the twja angles which (land about the point C are e-qyal to two right 
angles. 

By referring alfo to the thirty-firfl propoGt,:on of the third book of Euclid, what. Ariftotle In 
this place darkly aflertf, and (as Alexander fays), it were enigmatically, will become apparent. 
For the three equal lines are AB, AD, and DC, and that which is raifei) upon it from the middle 
point is DB. , 

Ff % cafe 
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cafe, let us confider what that is which fa called true or falfe. For it is not 
that you are white becaufe we truly think that you are white; but, becaufe 
you are white, we who aflert this, aflert the truth. If, therefore, certain 
things are always compofites, and cannot be divided, ethers are perpetually • 
divided, and can never become compofites, and fome become the recipients of 
contraries: to be, indeed, is to be a compofite and to be one thing; but not to 
be, is not to be a compofite, and to be more than one. About things contih- 
gent*, therefore, the fame opinion and the fame difcoUrfe become falfe and 
true; and it happens that at one time they are true and at another falfe. But 
*bout things which cannot fubfift differently, the true fa not at one time gene¬ 
rated, and at another time the falfe, but thefe are always true and falfe. 

With refpeft to incompofite natures, therefore, what fa the being or non- 
being, what the true and the falfe of thefe ? For k is not any thing compo¬ 
fite, fo as to be, when it is joined together, and not to be t when it is divided ; 
juft as white wood, or the diameter of a fquare which fa ineommenfurable 
with its fide : nor will the true and the falfe be fimilarly inherent in things 
incompofite. Or (hall we fay, that as neither the true in thefe fa the fame, 
fo neither is their being the fame ? But the one indeed is true, and the other 
falfe. For in thefe truth is obtained by contact f and ajjertion . For affirmation* 

# Viz. Which may become the recipients of contraries. 

f Intellect obtains the truth fefpeCting incompofite or (imple eflences, by a fimple extenfion 
or projection of its vifive power, in the fame manner as the fight perceives colours. As fight, 
too, does not affirm any thing concerning colours, but only beholds them, in like manner intel¬ 
lect does not affirm any thing refpeCting the fimple objects of its vifion. For affirmation is 
aflerted of that which is a compoGte from a fubjeCt and predicate. When, therefore, it comes-, 
into conta£t with them, it a Herts that which is true > but when it does not, and has no percep¬ 
tion of them, it is faid to be ignorant of them, but not to be deceived. For the fight, when it 
does not perceive colours by night, is not laid to be deceived, but to be ignorant of them : for 
deception is ufurped in compofite natures, when a thing is faid to be fomething which it is not, as 
if wood which is not white (hould be faid to be white, or that Ihould be faid not to be which is; 
as, for inflance, that man is not an animal. Truth, therefore, is obtained in fimple eflences by 
contaCt and aflertion, but it fo not poffible to be deceived refpeCHng them. For deception and 
fallacy are converfant with compofite natures, when what is abfent from a thing is faid to be 
prefent with it, or when what is prelent is faid to be abfent. 

I only add, that this fimple and felf-vifive energy of intellect, by which it fpeculates things 
themfelves, and by intuition and contaCt becomes one with the objeCt of its perception, is called 
by Plato in the Phtedo, Sri of Xoyo{, divine rea/bn, which many, and among the reft Dacier, from 
not underltanding the philofophy of. Plato, have erroneoufly and with barbaric arrogance trans¬ 
lated a divine revelation. 

and 
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and aflertion are not the fame. But not to pafs into contact with them , /V to be 
ignorant. For we cannot be deceived about the eflence of a thing, unlefs by 
accident. And in a fimilar manner with refpedt to incompofite eflences: for 
we cannot be deceived about thefe. All of them too are in energy, and not 
incapacity. For, if they were in capacity, they would be generated and 
corrupted: but now being itfelf is not fubjeCt either to generation or corrup¬ 
tion. For it would be generated from fomething. But with refpeCl to fuch 
things as are beings and in energy , about thefe it is not poffible to be deceived , but 
they are either intellectually apprehended or not. But concerning thefe eflence 
is inveftigated, whether it is of fuch a kind or not. 

Moreover, after one manner being is confidered as true, and non-being as 
falfe; if it is a compoflte, as true, but if not a compoflte, falfe. But after 
another manner, if it thus fubfifts, it is; but if not thus, it is not. Truth 
confifts in the intelle&ual apprehenfion of thefe ; but the falfe is riot decep¬ 
tion but ignorance, though not an ignorance which refembles blindnefs. For 
blindnefs is juft as if fome one fhould be wholly deprived of the intellective 
power. It is evident alfo, that there will not be occafionally deception con¬ 
cerning things immoveable, if they are confidered as immoveable. Thus, he 
who does net confider a triangle as mutable, will not think that at one time it 
has angles equal to two right, and that at another time it has not. For if this 
were the cafe it would be changed. But he may entertain this opinion of 
one thing, and not of another. Thus, for inftance, he may think that no 
even number is a firft number, or that fome numbers are firft numbers, and 
others are not. But he cannot entertain this opinion about one thing in num¬ 
ber. For he will no longer think that it is -now this thing, and at another 
time will be fomething elfe: but he will either aflert that which is true oc 
falfe concerning it, as of a thing which always fubfifts after this manner*. 


ARISTOTLE’S 
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CHAP. I. 

Th A T the one * is predicated multifarioufly was before obferved by us, 
when we explained in how many ways every thing is denominated. But 
fince it is manifoldly predicated, the modes of things primarily and efientially 
denominated one, are, when collected into one Aim, four. For that which 
is continued either Amply, or efpecially by nature, and not by contaft, nor 
by a bond, is one. And that is more one and in a manner prior to thefe, of 
which the motion is more indivifible, and more Ample. Further ftill: that 
is a thing of this kind and more fo, which is a whole, and has a certain form 
and fpecies ; efpecially if there is a thing of this kind by nature and not by 
violence, (as things which are one through glue, or a nail, or a bond,) and 
which contains in itfelf the caufe of its continuity. But it is a thing of this 
kind, through its motion being one, and indiviAble in place and time. So 
that it is evident that, if any thing naturally poflefles the principle of the Arft 
motion, it is the Arft magnitude; I mean, for inftance, a circular motion ; for 
this is the Arft of motions. Some things, therefore, are after this manner 
one, either as continued, cr as a whole. 

• Concerning tht one , the fubfidence of -which is difcufled by Ariftotle in this book, fee 
my tranflation of the Parmenides of Plato, the Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books of 
this work, and the Di&ertttion on Nullities at the end. 

But 
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But feme things are called one of which the definition is one. And things 
of this kind are thofe of which the intelledtion is one. But the intellection 
of that is indivifible, which is indivifible in fpecies or number. That which* 
ranks among particulars, therefore, is indivifible in number; but that is indi¬ 
vifible in fpecies, which is indivifible in that which is known, and in fcience* 
Hence that will be the firft one, which is the caufe to eflences of unity. In 
fo many ways, therefore, is the one predicated, viz. that which is continuous 
by nature, a whole, particular, and univerfal. But all thefe are one; becaufe 
of fome the motion is indivifible, but of others the intelle&ion, or the defini¬ 
tion. 

This, however, ought to be confidered, that it is not the fame thing to in*- 
quire what things are one, and what the effence and definition are of the one* 
For the one is predicated in fo many ways, and each of thefe will be one, in 
which any one of thefe modes is inherent. But the effence of the one will 
fometimes accord with one of thefe, and fometimes with another, which is 
alfo nearer to the name: but thofe * are one in capacity. Juft as, if it were 
requifite to fpeak of element and caufe, it would be neceffary to diftinguifh 
the things, and to affign the definition of the name. For fire perhaps, or the 
infinite itfelf, or fomething elfe of this kind, in a certain refpeCt is, and in a- 
certain refpeCt is not, an effential element. For there is not the fame eflence 
of fire and of an element j but fo far as fire is a certain thing and nature, it 
is an element. But the name fignifies that this particular thing happens to 
it, becaufe fomething fubfifts from this, as that which is primarily exiftentk 
And the like takes place with refpe& to caufe and the one, and every thing 
elfe of this kind. Hence the effence of the one confifts in being indivifible, 
viz. in being this particular thing, and infeparable either in place, or fpecies, 
or the dianoetic part, or in that which is a whole and definite. 

But the eflence of the one efpecially confifts in this, that it is the firft mea- 
fure of every genus, and principally of quantity. Hence alfo it appears to 
have acceded to other things*. For that is a meafure by which quantity i8' 
known. But quantity^ fb far as quantity, is known by the one, or number. 
And every number is known by the one. So that every quantity, fo far as 
quantity, is known by the one, and that by which it is firft known is the one 

* That is to fay, thofe natures which have been enumerated, and of which the out is predi¬ 
cated. 
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itfeif. And hence the one is the -principle of number fo far as number. 
Hence alfo, in other things, that is called a meafure by which each particu¬ 
lar is firft known, and the meafure of every thing is one, in length, in 
breadth, in depth, in gravity, and in celerity. For gravity and celerity are 
eomsnon in contraries : for each of thefe is twofold. Thus, for inftance, that 
is heavy, which has any momentum whatever, and that which has an ex- 
cefs of momentum. That alfo is fwift which has any motion whatever, 
nnd that which has an excefs of motion. For there is a certain celerity of 
that which is flow, and gravity of that which is light. But in all thefe, that 
which is the meafure and the principle is a certain one, and fomething indi¬ 
vifible. Thus, in lines, the meafure of a foot is ufed as indivifible. For 
overy where one certain meafure and that which is indivifible are invefti- 
gated. But this is the Ample either in quantity or quality. Hence, where it 
appears that nothing is to be taken away or added, .this is accurately the mea¬ 
sure. Hence, too, the meafure of number is the moft accurate of all mea¬ 
sures: -for the monad is confidered as every way indivifible. But in other 
things a meafure of this kind is imitated. For, from a ftadium and a talent, 
and always from that which is greater, more may be taken away than from 
that which is lefier. Wherefore that among fenfibles which is firft confidered 
as indivifible, is by all men made the meafure of things moift and dry, of 
weight and magnitude: and they then think that they know the quantity, 
•when they know through this meafure. Motion, too, is meafured by a Ample 
and the moft rapid motion. For this has the fhorteft time. Hence, in aftro- 
nomy, a one of this kind is the principle and the meafure. For the motion 
of heaven is fuppofed to be equal and moft fwift, by which other motions are 
determined. In mufic, likewife, diefis is the meafure, becaufe it is the leaft 
fenfible found and in voice a letter. And all thefe are a certain one; yet 
not fo as that the one is fomething common to them, but in fuch a manner * 
as we have before fhowo. 

A meafure, however, is not always one in number, but is fotnetimes more 
lhan one; as, for inftance, two diefes, which are not underftood according to 
the hearing, but in definitions. Voices j* alfo are many by which we mea« 

* Viz. As things which are denominated from, and with reference to, the one. 

t Alexander well observes, that Arihotle here by voices means the elements of fpeech, 
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fure; and a diameter is alfo meafured by two things *; and this is the cafe 
with a fide, and with all magnitudes. And thus the meafure of all things 
is the one ; becaufe we know thofe things from which eflence confifts, by 
making a divifion either according to quantity, or according to form. Hence 
the one is indivifible, becaufe the firft of every thing is indivifible; but 
■every thing is not fimilarly indivifible, as, for inftance, a foot and the monad. 
But the latter is in every refpe<5t indivifible, while the former is afiumed indi¬ 
vifible with refpedt to fenfe, as we juft now obferved. For, perhaps every 
.thing continued is divifible ; but meafure is always of a kindred nature. For 
magnitude is the meafure of magnitudes and of individuals, length of length, 
breadth of breadth, found of founds, weight of weight, and monad of monads. 
For in this manner it is requifite to fpeak, and not to call number the mea¬ 
fure of numbers. Though this would be neceflary if meafure is to be fimi¬ 
larly afligned. But he who entertains this opinion does toot think fimilarly, 
but juft as if he fhould think that monads are the meafure of monads, and not 
the monad. However, number is a multitude of monads: and on the fame 
.account we fay that fcience is the meafure of things, and alfo fenfe, becaufe 
we know fomething through thefe; for they are meafured rather than they 
meafure. But it happens to us juft as if, another meafuring us, we fhould 
know the quantity we contain, becaufe he fo many times applies to us a 
cubital meafure. But Protagoras fays that man is the meafure of all things, 
juft as if he had faid that he who poflefles fcientific knowledge, or fenfible 
perception, is a meafure j and this becaufe the one pofTeffes fenfe and the other 
fcience, which we fay are the meafures of their fubjetts. Hence, though 
aflerting nothing excellent, he appears to fay fomething pertinent. That the 
effence of the one , therefore, confifts in being a certain meafure, and the moft 
principal meafure of quantity, and efpecially according to the name by which 
it is diftinguifhed from other things, and that it is, in the next place, the mea¬ 
fure of quality, is evident. But a meafure will be of one kind, which is indi¬ 
vifible according to quantity, and of another, which is indivifible according to 
quality. So that the one is indivifible either limply, or fo far as it is one, 

* Thus, for inftance, fays Alexander, if a diameter is meafured by the finger, finger is two¬ 
fold, viz. the very nature and form of the finger, and the finger itfelf which meafures the dia¬ 
meter. 
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CHAP. II. 

It is now requifite to inquire in what manner the one fubfifts with refpefifc 
to its eflence and nature, as in the doubts which we formerly made we dif- 
cufled what the one is, and how we ought to conceive refpeSing it; whether 
the one itfelf is a certain eflence, as the Pythagoreans formerly laid, and Plato 
afterwards, or rather a certain nature is fubjedted to it; and how it ought to 
be confidered after a manner more known, and whether the conceptions of na¬ 
tural philofophers concerning it are to be admitted. For, of thefe, one aflerts 
that friendfhip is the one y another air, and another the infinite. But if nothing 
of univerfals can be ejfence* y as we have ajferted in our difcourfe concerning 
ejjence and being , nor this very thing eflence can be one certain thing fe pa rate 
from the many (for a thing of this kind is fomething common, and alone 
fubfifts as a predicate)—this being the cafe, it is evident that the one is not 
eflence. For being and the one are the moft of all things univerfally predi¬ 
cated. So that neither are genera certain natures and eflences feparable front 
other things; nor can the one be genus, through the lame caules by which 
neither being nor eflence is genus. 

Further ftill: it is neceflary that the like fhould take place in all things* 
But being and the one are predicated equally. Wherefore, lince in qualities, 
there is a certain one, and a certain nature, and in a fimilar manner in quanti¬ 
ties, it is evident that what the one is, muft, in Ihort, be inveftigated, as alfo- 
what being is ; fo that it is not fufficient to aflert that this very thing is the- 
nature of it. In colours alfo there is one colour, as, for inftance, the white j, 
afterwards, other colours appear to be generated from this and black. But 
black is a privation of white, in the fame manner as darknefs of light; for 
this is a privation of light. So that, if beings were colours, being9 would be 
a certain number. But of what ? Evidently of colours. And- the one would 
be a certain one, as, for inftance, the white. In like manner, if beings were 
melodies, they would indeed be a number, but of diefis "f; but the £ fife nee °f 
them would not be number j and the one would be fomething, the eflence of 
which would not be the one y but diefis. In a fimilar manner too, with refpedt 

* This is apparently Ihown by Ariftotle in the feventh book of this work. See the Intro- 
dudtion to this work. 

+ ».*. The fmalleft fenfibk found. 
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to founds, if all beings were founds, they would be the number of the ele¬ 
ments, and the one would be a vocal element. And if beings were right- 
lined figures, they would be the number of figures, and the one would be a 
triangle: and there will be the fame reafoning in the other genera. So that 
if in participated properties, in qualities, in quantities, and in motion, there 
are numbers, and there is a certain one in all thefe, number being the number 
of certain things, and the one a certain one, but this is not the e {fence of the 
one , it is neceffary that the like fhould take place in effences. For this will 
fimilarly happen in all things. That the one , therefore, is a certain nature in 
every genus, and that this very thing the one is not the nature of any thing, is 
evident. But, as in colours we inveftigate one colour as the one , fo in efience 
we inveftigate one effence as the one itfelf. Moreover, that in a certain refpeft 
the one and being fignify the fame is evident, from this, that the one equally fol¬ 
lows the categories, and is not in any of them ; as, for inftance,, it is neither in 
fubftance nor in quality, but fubfifts in a manner funilar to being. It alfo 
follows from this, that in predication one man does not add any thing elfe be- 
fides man, as neither is being any thing befides fubftance, or quality, or quan¬ 
tity : and the being of the one * is the fame as the being of fome individual 
thing. 

CHAP. III. 

The one and the many are oppofed multifarioufly; according to one 
Of which modes the one and multitude are oppofed as indivifible and divifible. 
For that which is either divided or is divifible is called a certain multitude; but 
that which is indivifible or is not divided is called one. Since, therefore, 
oppofitions are fourfold, and one of thefe is denominated according to priva¬ 
tion, thefe indeed will be contraries, and will neither be denominated as con¬ 
tradiction nor as relatives. But the one is denominated and rendered appa¬ 
rent from its contrary, viz. the indivifible from the divifible, becaufe multi¬ 
tude and the divifible are more manifeft to fenfe than the indivifible. So that, 
through fenfe, multitude is prior in definition to the indivifible. But the 
fame, the fimilar, and the equal are of the one , as we have fhownf in the divi- 

* It mull be carefully obferved that this is true of the one which fubfifts in fenfibles. 

t Ariftotle here, according to Alexander, refers to his treatife On the Good, in which, fays he, 
by divifion, he reduces all contraries into multitude and the one. This work, as we have before 
obferved, is unfortunately loft. 
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fion of contraries; but the different, the diflimilar, and the unequal, are of 
multitude. But fince fame is predicated multifarioufly, it is predicated in ono 
way according to number, which we fometimes call itfelf\ but in another way,. 
if a thing is one in definition and number. Thus, for inftance, you are one 
with yourfelf, both in form and matter. 

Further ftill: thofe things are faid to be the fame, of the firfl * efTence of 
which there is one definition. Thus, equal right lines are the fame, and equal- 
and equal-angled quadrangular figures, though they are many in number; 
for in thefe equality is unity. But things are faid to be fimilar, which are 
not indeed fimply the fame, nor without difference according to their fubjedt 
effence, but yet are the fame according to form. Thus, a greater fquare is* 
fimilar to a leffer, and alfo unequal right lines. For thefe are indeed fimilar, 
but are not fimply the fame. But fome things are called fimilar, if they have, 
the fame form, and in which though the more and the lefs are ingenerated, 
yet the things themfelves are neither more nor lefs. Other things are fo de¬ 
nominated, if there is the fame paflion and one in fpecies. Thus, that which 
is very white and that which is lefs white are faid to be fimilar, becaufe the- 
form of them is one. But fome things are allied fimilar,. if they have more 
of the fame things than of fuch as are different, either fimply, or which are 
more obvious to fenfe. Thus, tin is more fimilar to filver than to gold ; but 
gold is fimilar to fire, fo far as it is yellow and ruddy. So that it is evident 
that the different and the diflimilar are denominated multifarioufly. 

The different alfo and the fame, have an oppofite mode of fubfiftence. 
Hence, every thing with relation to every thing is either the fame or differ¬ 
ent. But that is faid to take place, if the matter and definition- are not one. 
Hence, you, and that which is next to you, are different. But the third fig- 
nification of the fimilar is when things fubfift as in mathematical fpecies.. 
All fuch things, therefore, as are denominated one and being, are, with re¬ 
ference to each other, different or the fame. For there is not any contradic¬ 
tion of the famef. Hence, it is not afferted of non-entities, but of all 
beings; but not the fame is alfo predicated of beings. For fame and different 
are naturally either one, or not one, which non-one is both being and one. 

• By the firjl ejjenee here, we mud underftand the proximate ejfence-. 

t That is, fays Alexander, fame and different are not oppofed contradictorily, fo as to pertain 
to non-entities alfo, and not to beings alone. 
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Different, therefore, and fame, are after this manner oppofed. But difference 
is not the fame with diverjity. For it is not neceffary that a thing which is 
another , and that with relation to which it is another, fliould be another by a 
common fomething. For every thing whatever which is a being is either 
the fame or different. But that which is different from fomething is different 
by fomething *. So that it is neceffary that there fhould be fomething the 
fame by which they differ; But this fomething the fame is either genus or 
fpecies: for eyery thing which differs, differs either in genus or fpecies. And 
thofe things, indeed, differ in genus, of which neither the matter is common, 
nor the mutual generation; as, for inftance, thofe things of which there is 
another figure of predFcation; but thofe things are different in fpecies, of 
which there is the fame genus. But genus is faid to be that by which both 
the things that differ are called the fame according to effence. So that con¬ 
traries are things different, and contrariety is a certain difference. But that 
this is well afferted by us is evident from induction. For all things appear to 
differ , and not only to be diverfe ; but fome are diverfe in genus, and others 
in the fame co-ordination of predication. So that they are in the fame genus, 
and are the fame in genus +. But we have elfewhere fhown what kind of 
things are the fapie or-different in genus. 

CHAP. IV. 

But fihce it happens that things which differ from each other differ 
more or lefs, there is a certain greateft difference, and this I call contra¬ 
riety. And, that this is the greateft difference, is evident from induc¬ 
tion. For things which differ in genus have not a way to each other, but 
are mqch diftant, and cannot be compared together. But to things which 
differ in fpecies the generations are from contraries, as from extremes. And 
the laft interval is the greateft : fo that the interval of contraries is the 
greateft. But the greateft in every genus is the perfect: for that is greateft 
which cannot be tranfcended; and that is perfect beyond which nothing can be 
affumed. For perfect difference has an end, juft as other things from having 

* Viz. Whatever differs has fomething in common with that from which it differs. • 

f In the printed text to tiSsi ; but as the text of Alexander has genere (to ymi), I have 
adopted, this reading in my vcrfion. Befides, the concluding fentence of this chapter favors 
this alteration. 
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an end are called perfeCt. But nothing is beyond the end : for this is the lad 
in every thing, and comprehends that of which it is the end. Hence, no¬ 
thing i6 beyond the end, nor is the perfeCt indigent of any thing. That 
contrariety, therefore, is perfect difference, is from hence evident. 

But, fince contraries are predicated multifarioufly, the perfect will follow in 
fuch a manner as accords with their fubfiftence as contraries. But, this being 
the cafe, it is evident that there cannot be many contraries to one thing. For 
neither will there be any thing more extreme than that which is laft, nor of 
one interval will there be more than two extremes. And, in fhort, if con¬ 
trariety is difference, but difference is the difference of two things, this will 
alfo be the cafe with perfect difference. But it is neceffary that the other de¬ 
finitions alfo of contraries fhould be true: for perfect difference differs in the 
greateft degree. For we have fhown that of things which differ in genus and 
fpecies, nothing external can be affumed, fince there is no difference with re- 
fpeCt to things beyond genus; but of thefe this is the greateft. And things 
which being in the fame genus differ in the greateft degree, are contraries. 
For the greateft difference of thefe is that which is perfeCt. Things alfo 
which being in the fame recipient differ in the greateft degree, are contraries: 
for the fame matter is the fubjeCt of contraries. And, likewife, thofe things 
are contraries, which differ in the greateft degree under the fame power. For 
one fcience is converfant with one genus of things in which perfect difference 
is the greateft. . But the firft contrariety is habit and privation ; yet not every 
privation (for privation is predicated multifarioufly), but fuch as is perfect. 
But other contraries are denominated according to thefe; fome from pofleff- 
ing; fome from acting, or being effective; and fome, becaufe they receive or 
reject thefe or other contrarieties. But if contradiction, privation, contrariety, 
and relatives are oppofed j but of thefe contradiction is the firft, and of con¬ 
tradiction there is no medium, but there is of contraries, it is evident that 
contradiction and contrariety are not the fame. But privation is a certain 
contradiction: for, either there is a privation of that which cannot by any 
means be pofleffed, or of that which, when it is naturally adapted to be pof- 
feffed, is not pofleffed j and this either altogether, or in fome definite manner. 
F.or we fpeak of this multifarioufly, as we have elfewhere Ihown. So that 
privation is a certain contradiction, or a definite impotency, or comprehended 
together with its recipient. Hence there is no medium of contradiction, but 
fher# is a certain medium of privation. For every thing is either equal or 
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not equal, but not every thing is equal or unequal, except alone in that which 
is the recipient of the equal. If, therefore, generations are in matter from 
contraries, but they are produced from form and the habit of form, or from 
a certain privation of fpecies and form, it is evident that every contrariety 
will be a certain privation, but not every privation perhaps is contrariety*' 
But the caufe of this is, that whatever fuffers a privation of any thing, may 
fuffer this privation in a manifold refped. For thofe things are contraries 
from the extremities of which mutations are produced. This alio is evident 
from induction. For every contrariety has a privation of the other of con¬ 
traries ; but not all things in a fimilar manner. For inequality is a privation 
of equality, diflimilitude of fimilitude, and virtue of vice. But there is a dif¬ 
ference, as we have already obferved : for one thing is faid to fuffer privation* 
if it is alone deprived of fomething; but another, if it does not poflefs when 
it is naturally adapted to poffefs, as in a certain age, or in that which is prin¬ 
cipal, or altogether. Hence, of fome contraries there is a medium, and a man 
is neither good nor bad; but of others there is not a medium, but it is necef- 
fary that a number fhould be even or odd. Further Hill: fome things have a 
definite fubjed, and others have not. So that it is evident that the other of 
contraries is always denominated according to privation. But it is fufficient 
if firft natures and the genera of contraries, as, for inftance, the one and tht 
many , are fo denominated* For other things are referred to thefe* 

CHAP. V. 

But fince one thing is contrary to one, it may be doubted how the one and the 
many are oppofed, and how the equal is oppofed to the great and the fmall. For 
we always fpeak of the •whether in oppofition ; as, for inftance, whether a thing, 
is white or black; and whether it is white or not white* But we do not lay wbem 
tber it is man or white, unlels from hypothefis, and when inveftigating, as, wbc~ 
ther Cleon came or Socrates. This inquiry, however* is not necefiary in any 
genus. For oppofites alone cannot fubfift: together, as is evident in this inquiry*, 
which of the two came. For, if it were poffible for both to have come, the in¬ 
terrogation would be ridiculous. But if this were poffible, he who makes the 
inquiry falls into oppofition, viz* into the one and the many ; as,, for inftanrf t 
whether both came, or one of the two. But if the inquiry refpeding the whether 
is always in oppofites (but it is faid whether a thing is greater, or leffer, or equal),. 
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tvhat is the oppofition with refpedt to thefe of the equal ? For it is not alone 
contrary to one of them, nor to both. For why is it rather contrary to the 
greater than the lefler ? Further.Rill: the equal is contrary to.the unequal; 
fo that it will be contrary to more than one. But, if the unequal fignities the 
fame thing with both thefe together, it will indeed be oppofue to both ; and 
the doubt will afliR thofe who fay that the unequal is the duad. It happens, 
however, that one will be contrary to two ; which is itnpoflible. 

Again: the equal appears to be a medium between the great and the fmall; 
but contrariety neither appears to be a medium, nor, from the definition of it, 
is it poflible that it fhould. For it would not be perfect, if it was the me¬ 
dium of any thing, but rather it always has fome medium with refped to it- 
felf. It remains, therefore, that the equal muft either be oppofed as negation 
or as privation. But it is not poflible that it can be alone oppofed to the 
great or to the fmall. For why fhould it be rather oppofed to the great 
than to the fmall? Negation, therefore, is privative of both. Hence, the 
•whether is predicated with refpedt to both, but not with refpett to either. 
Thus we do not fay, whether is it equal or greater ? or, whether is it equal or 
lefs ? But the whether is always aflerted with reference to three things. It 
is not, however, privation from neceflity: for it does not follow that every 
thing is equal which is not greater or lefler ; but this takes place in things in 
which the greater and the lefler are naturally inherent. The equal, therefore, 
is that-which is neither great nor fmall, but which is naturally adapted to be- 
• come great or fmall; and it is ojjpofed to both, as negative privation. Hence 
it is a medium. That alfo which is neither evil nor good is oppofed to both, 
J>ut is namelefs. For each is predicated multifarioufly; and that which is the 
recipient is not one thing, but rather that which is neither white nor black; 
though neither is this called one thing. But colours are in a certain refpeft 
definite, of which this negation is privatively predicated. For it is neceflary 
that this negation fhould be brown, or pallid, or fomething elfe of this kind. 
Hence, they are not rightly reproved who think that all things are fimilarly 
denominated ; fo that, between a flioe and a hand, the medium is that which 
is neither a flioe nor a hand, fince alfo that which is neither good nor evil is 
the medium between good and evil, as if, with refpett to all things, there would 
be a certain medium. It is not, however, neceflary that this fhould happen, 
for this co-negation of oppofites is of things which are naturally adapted to 
Jiave a certain medium, and a certain interval. ,But with refpeft to thefe 
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there is no difference: for thofe things are in another genus, of which thefe 
Were co-negations * j fo that the fubje& of them is not one. 

C H A P. VI. 

In a fimilar manner, alfd, fome one may doubt refpefVtng the one and the 
many . For, if the many are (imply oppofed to the one, certain impoflible 
confequences will happen j for it will either be a fmall multitude, or fmall 
multitudes f, fince the many is alfo oppofed to the few. Befides, two things 
are many, fince the double is multiplex; and thus alfo two is called 1 
double. So that the one. is few. For, with relation to what are two things 
many, unlefs with relation to the one and the few ? For nothing elfe appears 
to be lefs. Further dill: what the long and the fhort are in length, that the 
much and the few are in multitude, and whatever is much is alfo many; and 
the many is much. Unlefs, therefore, fomething intervenes hi continued inde¬ 
finite quantity, the few will be a certain multitude. So that the one is a certain 
multitude, if it is the few. But this is neceffary if two things are many.. 
Perhaps, however, the many is denominated in the fame manner as the much , 
yet as differing, as water which is much, but not many. But with refpe& to 
fuch thing;, as are divifible, in thefe the many fubfiffs, according to one mode,, 
if the multitude has a tranfcendency either (imply or relatively; and in a 
fimilar manner the few , when the multitude is deficient. But, according to 
another mode, the many fubfiffs as number, which is alone oppofed to the one • 
For thu6 we (peak of the one or the many ; juft as if fome one (hould fay one 
and ones, or white and things white, and things meafured with refpett to mea- 
jure, and that which is meafured. Thus, alfo, things which are manifold are 
called many: for every number is many, becaule it is one many, and becaule 
each is meafurable by one, and is as that which is oppofed to the one, and not 
to the few. After this manner, therefore, two things alfo are many j but as 
having cranfcendent multitude, or as relatives, or fimply confidered^ they are 
not many; but two is the firft multitude in numbers. Two is, however, 
fimply few; for it is the firft multitude having adefed. Hence, Anaxagoras 
did not fpeak rightly in afferting, that all things fubfified together, and were 

* But things of which there are co-negations are fubjc£ted to the fame genus, 
t In the original ektn 3 otjyu. 
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infinite in multitude andfmallnefs: for, inftead of fmallnefs y he ought to have 
faid in paucity. For the few is not infinite 4 fince it does not fubfift through 
the one , as fome fay, but through two. They are, therefore, after this man¬ 
ner oppofed. But the one and the many are oppofed in numbers, and the one 
is oppofed to the many , as meafure to that which is meafured. And thefe are 
oppofed as relatives, which have not an eflential fubfiftence. But we have 
eJfewhere fhown that relatives are denominated in a twofold refped. For 
fome things are fo called as contraries, others as fcience to the object of fcience, 
becaufe fomething elfe is predicated with refpedt to it *. Nothing, however, 
hinders but that the one may be lefs than a certain thing ; as, for iqftance, than 
two. For it does not follow, that if it is lefs, it is alfo few. But multitude is 
as it were the genus of number. For number is multitude, which may be 
meafured by the one. And the one and number are in a certain refpedl oppofed, 
not as contraries, but, as we have faid, in the fame manner as certain relatives. 
For, fo far as the one is a meafure, but number meafurable, fo far they are op¬ 
pofed to each other. Hence, not every thing which is one is number, as, for 
inftance, if there is any thing indivifible. But, though fcience is in a fimilar 
manner denominated with refpett to the objett of fcience, yet it is not fimi- 
larly attributed: for fcience may appear to be a meafure, but the object of 
fcience that which is meafured. But it happens that every fcience is the 
object of fcientific knowledge, though not every thing which may be feien- 
tifically known is fcience, becaufe in a certain refpeft fcience is meafured by 
the object of fcientific knowledge. Moreover, neither is multitude contrary 
to the few \ but to this the much is oppofed, in the fame manner as multitude 
which tranfcend6 is oppofed to the multitude which is tranfeended; nor is mul¬ 
titude altogether contrary to the one. But with refpeeft to the one , as we have 
faid, one kind is divifible, and another indivifible, which fubfifts as a relative, 
juft as fcience with refpetft to the objett of fcience, if fcience were number: 
but the one is a meafure j*. 

* That is, fcience is a relative, not becaufe it is predicated of him who poflefles fcientific 
knowledge, but becaufe the obje& of fuch knowledge is predicated with reference to fcience. 

t The Commentary of. Alexander on this book extends no further than to the end of this 
chapter; the remaining part being unfortunately loft. 
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But fince it happens that between contraries there is a certain medium, is 
is neceflary that the media fhould derive their fubfiftence from contraries. 
For all media, and the things of which they are media, are in the fame genus. 
For we call thofe things media into which that which is changed is necefia^ 
rily firft changed. Thus, he who pafles from the hypate * to the nete f, if 
the tranfition is made in a fhort time, will firft arrive at the founds which 
fubfift between. And in colours, if any one pafles from white to black, he 
will arrive at the red and the brown before he arrives at the black. And in 
a fimilar manner in other things. But a tranfinutation from one genus to 
another cannot take place, except from accident; as, for inftance, from co¬ 
lour to figure. It is neceflary, therefore, that media and the things of which 
they are media fhould be in the fame genus. But all media are the media of 
certain oppofites; for, from thefe alone effential mutation fubfifts. Hence,, 
it is impoflible that there fhould be any medium between things which are 
not oppofites; for otherwife there would be a mutation from things not op- 
pofed. But in oppofites there is no medium of contradiction. For contra¬ 
diction is antithefis, and an oppofition of which one of the parts is prefent,. 
without having any medium. Bur, of the reft, fome are relatives, others are 
privation, and others are contraries. And of thofe which are relatives, fuch 
as are not contraries have not a medium ; and this becaufe they are not in the 
fame genus. For, what is there between fcience and the objeCt of fcience ? 
There is, however, a medium between the great and the final!. But if media, 
are in the fame genus, as we have fhown, and are media of contraries, it is ne¬ 
ceflary that they alfo fhould be compofed from thefe contraries. For, either 
there is a certain genus of them, or none. And if there is a genus, and it 
fubfifts in fuch a manner that fomething will be prior to contraries, thofe 
contrary differences will be prior which make contraries as fpecies of genus; 
for fpecies fubfift from genus and differences. Thus, if white and black are 
contraries, and the one is a fegregative, but the other a congregative colour, 
thefe very differences themfelves, the fegregative and the congregative, wilt 
have a prior fubfiftence. So that thefe contraries are prior to each other. 

* The bafe chord, 
f The fieventh chord in the harp. 
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But contraries which are differences are more contraries. The reft alfo, and 
the media, will confift from genus and differences. -Thus, it is requifite 
.that whatever colours are between white and black Ihould be faid to confift 
from genus (but colour i6 a genus) and certain differences. But thefe will not 
be the firft contraries j for otherwife each will be black or white. There are, 
therefore, -other colours. And hence thefe colours will be the media of firft 
contraries. But the firft differences are the fegregative and the congregative. 
So that the firft thing to be inveftigated with refpeft to fuch contraries as are 
not in genus is this. From what the media of them confift. For it is neceffary 
that things in the fame genus Ihould be either compofed from things incom- 
pofite in genus, or Ihould be incompofites. Contraries, therefore, are not 
compofed from each other; and hence they are principles. But media are 
either all things or nothing. From contraries, too, fomething is generated. 
S.o that, before there is a mutation into contraries, there will be a mutation 
into this: for of each there will be the more and the lefs. There will there¬ 
fore be a medium, and this will be the medium of contraries. Flence, all 
other media are compofites. For that which is more than one thing and 
lels than another, is in a certain refpett compofed from thofe things of which 
it is faid to be more and lefs. But fince of cohtraries other things which are 
prior are not of the fame kind) all media will be from contraries. So that 
all inferiors, and contraries, and media will be from firft contraries. That all 
media, therefore, are in the fame genus, and that they are media of contra¬ 
ries, and are compofed from contraries, is evident. 

CHAP. VIII. 

But that which is different in fpecies is different from fomething, and it is 
neceffary that this Ihould fubfift in both differences. Thus, if animal is dif¬ 
ferent in fpecies, both will be animals. It is neceffary, therefore, that things 
which are different in fpecies Ihould be in the lame genus. But I mean a 
genus of that kind, by which both are called one and the fame, not poffefiing 
difference from accident, whether it fubfifts as matter, of as fomething differ¬ 
ent from matter. For it is not only requifite that a common fomething Ihould 
be prefent, as, for instance, that both Ihould be animals, but, that V' is very 
animal itfelf Ihould be different from either, as that the one Ihould be horfe. 
And the other man. Hence, this fomething common belongs to things dif- 
4 ' ferent 
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fereat from each other in fpecies. And hence, too, this will be fuch a particu¬ 
lar animal eflentially, and that an animal eflentially different; as, for in- 
llance, that will be a horlc, and this a man. It is neceffary, therefore, that 
this dHFerence fliould be a diverlity of genus. But I call that difference 
of genus diverfity* which makes this very thing to be different. Hence 
this will be contrariety. And this is evident from induction: for all 
things are divided by oppolites; and it has been Ihown that contraries are in 
the fame genus. For contrariety is perfed: difference. But every difference 
which is in fpecies is fomething belonging to a certain thing. So that this k 
the fame, and is genus in both. Hence all contraries are in the fame co-ordi¬ 
nation of predication, which differ in fpecies and not in genus, and are efpe- 
cially different from each other. For the difference between them is per’eft, 
and they are not at the fame time generated together. Difference, therefore, 
is contrariety. For this « to be different in fpecies, viz. for things which are 
individuals, when they are in the fame genus, to pofiefs contrariety. But 
things are the fame in fpecies, which fubfifting as individuals have not con¬ 
trariety. For in divifion and in media contrarieties are produced, before we 
arrive at individuals. So that it is evident that none of thofe things which 
accord as fpecies of genus, is, with refpedt to that which i6 called genus, either 
the fame, or different in fpecies. For matter is rendered manifeff: by negation; 
and genus is the matter of that of which it is laid to be the genus; not, how¬ 
ever, as the genus of the Heraclidse, but as that which fubfffts in nature. Nor 
is genus denominated from things which are not in the fame genus, but 
which differ in genus from them. But things differing in fpecies differ from 
thofe in the fame genus. For it is neceffary that contrariety lhould be the 
difference of that from which it differs in fpecies. But contrariety alone fob- ' 
ffffs in things which are in the fame genus. 

CHAP. IX. 

6<Jme one, however, may doubt why woman does not differ in fpecies from 
man, finee the male and female are contraries, and contrariety is difference. 
But neither are male and female animals different in fpecies, though thefe are 
the effential differences of animal, and are not as whitenefs or blacknefs, but 
are inherent m animal fo far as it is animal. The following doubt likewife is 
nearly the fame with this, viz. Why, with refjpeft to contrariety, one kind 
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makes things different in fpecies, and another does not: as, for inftance, why 
it makes that which is capable of walking and that which is winged, but does 
not make whitenefs and blacknefs. Shall we fay it is becaufe fome things are 
the proper pafiions of genus, but others are not ? And lince one thing is 
realon or form, but another matter, fuch contrarieties as are in form produce 
difference in fpecies; but fuch as are in that which is affumed together with 
matter do not produce fpecific difference. Hence, neither whitenefs nor Wackr- 
nefs makes man *, becaufe thefe are not the fpecific differences of a white and 
black man, though one name ihould be aifigned to both. For man is as matter; 
but matter does not produce difference: for man is not man from the matter, but 
from the form of man. Hence, though the flefh and bones from which this and 
that man confift are different, yet the entire whole is different indeed, but is 
not different in fpecies, becaufe there is no contrariety in reafon or form. But 
this entire whole is an individual; and Callias is form in conjunction with 
matter. This is likewife the cafe with a white man, becaufe Callias is white. 
Man, therefore, is white according to accident. Nor do a brazen and wooden 
circle, nor a brazen triangle and wooden circle, differ in fpecies through mat* 
ter, but becaufe there is contrariety in the form f. But whether (hall we fay, 
that matter does not make things different in fpeeies, though in a certain re- 
fpeCk it is itfelf different, or that it partly does ? For, why is this horfe dif¬ 
ferent in fpecies from this man, fince the forms of thefe fubfiff together 
with matter ? Shall we fay it is becaufe contrariety is inherent in form ? for 
there is a fpecific difference between a white man and a black horfe, but not 
fo far as the one is white and the other black ; fince, even if both were white, 
they would in a fimilar manner be fpecifically different But the mafculine 
and the feminine are the proper palfions of animal, yet not according to 
efience, but in matter and body. Hence the fame feed, in confequence of 
fuffering a certain paflion, becomes either female or male. And thus we have 
fhown what it is to be different in fpecies, and why fome things are fpecifi¬ 
cally different, and others are not. 

* Inftead of mtguirev, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we ihould read ca6(aTor. 

f Viz. Becaufe the form of the circle is contrary to that of the triangle. 
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But fince contraries are different in fpecies, and the corruptible and the,, 
incorruptible are contraries (for privation is definite impotency), hence the 
corruptible and incorruptible muft neceffarily be generically different from 
pach other. We have now, therefore, already fpoken concerning thefe uni- 
verfal appellations. In confequence of this, it may feem not to be neceffary 
that the corruptible and incorruptible (hould be different in fpecies, as neither 
are white and black. For it would happen that the fame thing would be both 
corruptible and incorruptible*, if any thing of univerfals fubfifts, juft as man 
will be black and white j and after the fame manner as it happens in parti¬ 
culars, that one and the fame man is white and black fucceflively, and not at 
once; though white is contrary to black. But, of contraries, fome are inhe¬ 
rent in certain things according to accident, fuch, for inftance, as the particulars 
which have been juft now mentioned, and many others; but in other things 
this is impoftible, among which are the corruptible and incorruptible. For 
nothing is corruptible according to accident. For accident may happen not 
to be j but the corruptible is of things which neceffarily fubfift in the parti¬ 
culars in which it is inherent. Or the corruptible and incorruptible will 
be one and the fame, if it is poftible that the corruptible may not fubfift* 
It is neceflary, therefore, that the corruptible muft fubfift in each of the 
things which are corruptible, either effentially or in the effence of each. The 
fame reafoning alfo applies to that which is incorruptible: for both are 
of things which have a neceffary fubfiftence. So far, therefore, as one 
is primarily corruptible and the other primarily incorruptible, fo far they 
are oppofed to each other ; fo that they are neceffarily generically different. 
Hence it is evident that there cannot be fuch forms as fome affert there 
are. For, with refpeft to man, one will be corruptible and another in¬ 
corruptible, though forms are faid to be the fame in fpecies with particularsf, 

and 

* See the Note to page 47 . 

t Neither Plato, nor any of his genuine difciples, confidered ideas as the fame in fpecies with 
fcnfible particulars. ,For, according to them, ideas arc eternal and perfedly incorporeal na¬ 
tures. 
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and not with refpeft to them equivocal. But things genetically dif¬ 
ferent are more diftant from each other than fuch as are fpecifically 
different. 

4 urc 8 - Ariftotle, therefore, cannot be ferious in what he now fays; or, if he is, his reafoning 
muft be fuppofed to be directed againft certain' Platonifts and Pythagoreans of his own tima^ 
who corrupted the genuine do&rine of ideas. 
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.CHAP. I. 

That Wisdom, therefore, is a certain fcience concerning principles, is 
evident from the firft books, in which we doubted againft the aflertions of 
others refpeding principles. But fome one may doubt whether it is requi- 
fite to confider wifdom as one fcience, or as many fciences. For, if it is one 
fcience, there is always one fcience of contraries. But principles are not con¬ 
traries. And if there is not one, of what kind are thefe many fciences ? 
Further ftill: is it the province of one, or of many fciences, to contemplate 
demonftrative principles ? For, if of one, why is it the province of this more 
than of any other ? And if of many, of what kind are thefe many ?. Again: 
whether is there one fcience of all elfences, or not ? For, if not of all, it will 
be difficult to ffiow what kind of elfences thofe are of which there is one 
fcience. But if there is one fcience of all, it is immanifeft how it happens 
that there is the fame fcience of many elfences. And further ftill: whether 
is demonftration converfant with elfences alone, or alfo with accidents ? For, 

* In this book Arittotle repeats what he has before demonftrated, and fuggefts to us, that 
a doftrine of this kind is different from the phyfical and mathematical fciences, and alone de¬ 
fences to be called wifdom. And, as in the third book he enumerated the doubts which per¬ 
tain to the metaphyfical fcience, he purfues the queftions there propofed, in the other books, as 
far as to this eleventh book. See the Notes to the third book. 
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if with accidents, it is not converfant with eifences. But if there is one 
Icience of eflTences and another of accidents, what is the cliara£teriftic of each, 
and which of the two is wifdom ? For demonftracive wifdom is converfant 
with accidents ; but the wifdom which confiders firft principles is converfant 
with eflences. But neither muft the fciedce which we ioveftigate be efta- 
blifhed about the caufes which we have mentioned in our Phyiict,; nor about 
that caufe for the fake of which other things fubfift. For a thing of this kind 
is the good ; but this fubfifts in practical things, and in things which are in 
motion. And this firft moves : for the end is a thing of this kind. But in 
things immoveable there is not that which firft moves. And, in fhort, it is 
dubious whether the fcience which is now inveftigated is converfant with 
fenfible eflences, or not with thefe, but with certain others. For, if with cer¬ 
tain others, it will either be converfant with forms or mathematical fpecies. 
But that forms are not is manifeft. And at the fame time, though any one 
Ihould admit that they do fubfift, it will be dubious why the like does not 
take place in other things of which there are forms, as in mathematical enti¬ 
ties. But I fay, that they place mathematical entities between forms and fen- 
fibles, as certain third natures, befides forms, and things which are here. 
However, there is not a third man, nor a third horfe, befidea man itfclf and 
horfe itfelf and particulars. But if they are not as they fay, about what kind 
of things muft the mathematician be confidered as converfant ? For it cannot 
be with things which are here; fince none of thefe are fuch as the mathema¬ 
tical fciences inveftigate; nor, indeed, is the fcience which we now invefti- 
gate converfant with mathematical entities. For none of thefe has a feparate 
fubfiftence. Nor yet is it converfant with fenfible eflences; for thefe are 
corruptible. And, in Ihort, it is dubious to what kind of fcience it belongs 
to doubt concerning the matter of mathematical entities. For neither can it 
be the phyfical fcience, becaufe the whole employment of phyfies is about 
thofe things which contain in themfelves the principle of motion and reft. 
Nor yet that which i6 converfant with demonftration and fcience; for it 
makes this very genus itfelf the object of its invelVgation. It remains, 
therefore, that the firft philofophy mult make thefe * the object of its fpecu- 
lation. 

* In the printed text irtgi avrav, but the Cenfe requires we {hould read mpi aurtif. For the 
propofed doubt is, what the fcience is which fpeculates the matter of mathematical entities. 

, Some 
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Some one, however, may doubt whether it is requifite to eftablilh the 
fcience which we now inveftigate, as converfant with thofe principles which 
are called by fotne elements. But thefe are confidered by all men as .inherent 
in compofite natures. However, it will rather appear that the fcience which we 
inveftigate, ought to be converfant with univerfals. For every reafon and every 
fcience are employed about univerfals, and not about the laft of things ; fo that 
thus this fcience will be converfant with firft genera. But thefe will be being 
and the one. For thefe are efpecially confidered as comprehending all brings, 
and as in the mod eminent degree aftimilated to principles, becaufe they 
rank as things firft by nature. For, thefe being corrupted, other things alfo 
are at the fame time deftroyed: for every thing is being and one . But fo far 
as it is neceflary that differences fhould participate of thefe, if any one admits 
the fubfiftence of thefe genera, fince no difference participates of genus, fo far 
it will not appear neceflary to eftablifh thefe either as genera or principles. 
Further ftill: if that which is more fimple is more a principle than that 
which is lefs fimple; but the laft of things* which proceed from genus are 
more fimple than genera; for they are indivifibles; but genera are divided 
into many fpecies and differences;—hence fpecies will appear to be more 
principles than genera. But fo far a9 fpecies are taken away together with 
genera, genera will appear to be more fimilar to principles. For that is a 
principle which takes away other things together with itfelf. Thefe, there¬ 
fore, and other fuch-like particulars, are the things which are dubious, 

C H A P. II. 

Further ftill: it may be doubted whether it is neceflary that fomething 
befides particulars Ihould be admitted or not, fince the fcience which we now 
inveftigate is converfant with thefe. Thefe, however, are infinite: and things 
which have a fubfiftence befides particulars, are either genera or fpecies. But 
the fcience which is at prefeut inveftigated it not the fcience of either of 
thefe. And why this is impoflible we have already fhown. For, in £hort, 
it is dubious, whether a certain effence feparate from fenfible eflences, and 
things which are here, ought to be admitted or not. Or fhali we fay that 

* By the laft of things which proceed from genus Ariftotle means the moll fpecial fpecies, 
>iuder which there is no other fpecies; fuch, for inftaace,as man. 
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lenfibles are beings, and that wifdom is converfant with thefe? We appear, 
however, to inveftigate a different effence; and -this effence is the objedt of 
our prefent inveftigation. I fay, it feems that we inquire, if there is any thing 
effentially feparate, and which does not fubfift in any fenfible nature. 

Again: if there is another certain effence befides fenfible effences, what 
kind of fenlibles are they, befides which it is requifite to eftabliih this effence ? 
For, why ftiould any one admit that it fubfifts befides men, rather than befides 
horfes, or other animals, or, in fhort, than things inanimate ? But, indeed, he 
who devifes other eternal natures equal to fenfible and corruptible effences . 
would appear to fall beyond the boundaries of reafon. However, if the print- - 
ciple which is now inveftigated is not feparate from bodies, what elfe can any ' 
one admit rather than matter? But this has not a fubfiftenee in energy, but 
in capacity. Species, therefore, and forms will appear rather than this to be 
the mod proper and powerful principle. But this alfo is corruptible : fo that, 
in fhort, there is not an eternal effence feparate, and fubfifting by itfelf. This, 
however, is abfurd; for it appears that there is fuch an effence; and a certain 
principle and effence of this kind it invejligated by men of the mojl elegant minds* 
For, how will there be order, if nothing eternal, feparate, and permanent fub* 
fills ? Again : if there is a certain effence and principle, naturally fuch, as we 
are now invelligating, and this is one principle of all things, and the fame is 
the principle of things eternal and corruptible *, it is dubious why, fince there 
is the fame principle, fome things under this principle are eternal, and others 
are not eternal. For this is abfurd: but if there is one principle of things 
corruptible, and another of things eternal, if the principle of things corrup¬ 
tible is alfo eternal, a fimilar doubt will arife. For why, fince the principle 
is eternal, are not the things which fubfift under this principle eternal ? 
But, this principle being corruptible, there will be fome other principle of this 
principle, and again another of this, and this will be the cafe ad infinitum, K 
again, any one admits the fubfiftenee of being and the one , which efpecially 
appear to be immoveable principles, in the firft place, unlefs each of them fig- 
nifies this particular definite thing and effence, how will they be feparate, and 
have an eftential fubfiftenee ? But we inveftigate fuch-like eternal and firft 
principles; and if each of them fignifies this particular thing and effence, all 
things will be effences: for being is predicated of all things, and of fome 
things the one. But that all things are effences is falfe. 


Again: 
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Again: how can that which is aflerted by fome be true, >viz. that the firft 
principle is the one , and that this is ejjencc y and that from the one and matter 
the firft number is generated, which is eflence ? For, in what manner is it 
requifite to underftand as one, the duad, and each of the other compofite num¬ 
bers ? For they neither fay any thing, nor indeed is it eafy to fpeak concern¬ 
ing this. But if any one eftablifhes lines as firft principles, or the things 
confequent to thefe (I mean fuperficies), thefe are not feparate eflences, but are 
fettions and divifions, the former of fuperficies, and the latter of bodies; but 
points are fe&ions and divifions of lines: and befides this, they are the bounda¬ 
ries of thefe very fame things. But all thefe have a fubfiftence in others, and no 
one of them is leparate. Further ftill: in what manner ought we to conceive 
the eflence of the one , and of a point ? For, of every eflence there is a genera¬ 
tion, but there is not of a point. For a point is divifion. This alfo is an 
occafion of doubt, that every fcience is of things univerfal, and of that which 
is of this‘kind ; but eflence is not of univerfals, but is rather this particular 
definite thing, and has a feparate fubfiftence. So that if fcience is converfant 
with principles, in what manner ought we to conceive that eflence is the 
principle of things ? 

Again: whether is there any thing befides the whole, or not ? But I mean 
matter, and that which fubfifts together with this *. For, if there is not, every 
thing in matter is corruptible. But if there is any thing befides, it will be 
fpecies and form. It is difficult, therefore, to determine in what things this 
fubfifts, and in what it does not. For, in fome things it is evident that there 
is not a feparate form, as, for inftance, in a houfe. Likewife, whether are 
principles the fame in fpecies, or in number £ For, if they are one in num¬ 
ber, all things will be the fame. 

chap. nr. 

Since, however, the fcience of the philofopher is converfant with being fo far 
as being, and this univerfally, and not according to a part, but being is predicated 
multifarioully, and not according to one mode ‘ y —this being the cafe, if being 
is predicated equivocally, and not according to any thing common, it is not 
under one fcience. For there is not one genus of things of this kind. But if it 

• Viz. Form. 
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is predicated according to any thing common, it will be nnder one fcience. It 
Teems, therefore, that it is predicated after the fame manner a6 that w hich is 
medicinal, and that which is falubrious. For each of thefe is predicated multi- 
farioufly. But each of them is predicated after this manner, becaufe this is in a 
certain refpe& referred to the medicinal art, but that to health; and again forne- 
thing elfe is referred in a different refpect, but each is referred to the fame. For 
a medicinal difcourfe and a little knife are predicated; the former becaufe it pro¬ 
ceeds from the medicinal fcience, and the latter, becaufe it is ufeful to this 
fcience. The falubrious, too, in a fimilar manner is partly fo denominated 
becaufe it is figniluant, and partly becaufe it is effe&ive of health. And thefe 
is the fame mode with refpedl to the reft. After the fame manner, likewile, 
all beings are predicated: for each of them is called being, becaufe it is either 
a paflion, or habit, or difpofition, or motion, or fomething elfe of this kind, 
of being fo far as being. 

But as there is a reduction of every being to a certain one, and fomething 
common, fo of contraries each is reduced to the firft differences and contrarieties 
of being, whether multitude and the one, or fimilitude and dijfimilitude are the 
firft differences of being, or certain other things : for kt thefe be the fubjett 
of future fpeculation *. There is, however, no difference, whether the reduc¬ 
tion of being is made to being or to the oue. For, if they are not the fame but 
different, yet they are converted: for the one is alfo in a certain refpeft being ; 
and being is the one. But fince it is the province of one and the fame fcience to 
{peculate all contraries, and each of thefe is predicated according to privation 
(though refpeding feme things of which there is a certain medium, as of the 
unjuft and the juft, it may be doubted how they are predicated according to 
privation), this being the cafe, about all thefe, it is requiftte to place privation, 
not of the whole definition, but of the Lift fpecies; as, if he is a juft man 
who obeys the laws according to habit, he who is unjuft f will not be altoge¬ 
ther deprived of the definition of the juft man. However, as he is in a cer¬ 
tain refpett deficient as to obedience to the- laws’, in this, refpedk a privation 
of this definition will be inherent in him. And the like reafoning will take 

* Alexander informs us, that this was confidered by Ariftotle in his treadle lief: r'aya&ov, or 
Concerning the Goods which, as we have before obferved, is unfortunately loft. 

t It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle-by unjujt, here, means one who is neither 
juft nor unjuft, but liibfifts between both. 

place 
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place in other things. But, as the mathematician (peculates from abftra&ion 
(for he contemplates by abftra&ing all fenfible natures, as, for inftance, gra¬ 
vity and levity, hardnefs and its contrary, and, betides thefe, heat and cold, 
and other fenfible contrarieties), but alone leaves quantity and the continuous, 
of which fome pertain to one, others to two, and others to three*, and the 
participated properties of thefe fo far as they are quantities and continuous, 
and does not fpeculate them according to any thing elfe: and of fome, indeed, 
he contemplates the natures and pofitions with reference to each other, and the 
things which are inherent in thefe, but of others the commenfurations and 
incommenfurations, and of others again the ratios, yet at the fame time we 
eftablilh one and the fame geometrical fcience of all thefe,—the like alfo takes 
place with refpeft to being; fince, to contemplate the accidents, to this fo far 
as it is being, and its contrarieties fo far as it is being, is the bufinefs of no 
other fcience than philofophy. For fome one may attribute to the phyfical 
fcience the fpeculation of thefe, not fo far as they are beings, but rather fo far 
as they participate of motion. But the dialectic and fophiftic fciences are 
converfant indeed with the accidents of beings, but not fo far as they are 
beings, nor do they fpeculate being fo far as being. It remains, therefore, 
that the philofopher contemplates the things we have juft mentioned, fo far 
as they are beings. But fince every being is predicated according to a certain 
one, and fomething common which is multifarioufly denominated, and after 
the fame manner contraries (for they are referred to the firft contrarieties and 
differences of being); and alfo,, fince it is pofiible that things of this kind 
may be under one fcience, hence the doubt which was mentioned in the be¬ 
ginning is folved : I mean the doubt, how there will be one fcience of many 
things which are generically different. 

C H A P. IV. 

But fince the mathematician uies things common in an accommodated 
manner f, to fpeculate alfo the principles of thefe things will be the bufinefs 

* By pertaining to one, two, and three, Ariftotle means lines, fuperficies, and folids} the firft 
being of one, the fecond of two, and the laft of three dimenfions- 

f See the Difiertadon on the Demonftradve Syllpgifm prefixed to my tranflation of Proclua 
on Euclid. 
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of the firft philofophy. For that, when equal things are taken away from 
things equal, the remainders are equal, is common to all quantities. But the 
mathematic.il fcience receiving this fpeculates about a certain part of its pro¬ 
per matter; as, for inftance, about lines, or angles, or numbers, or fomething 
pertaining to other quantities; not, however, fo far as they are beings, but fo 
far as each of them is continuous in one, or two, or three dimenfions. Philo¬ 
fophy, however, does not make particulars the obje&s of its (peculation fo 
far as fomething is accidental to each of thefe ; but it contemplates every thing 
of this kind about being, fo far as it is being. And alter the fame manner 
the firft philofophy fpeculates about the phyfical fcience: for the phyfical 
fcience contemplates accidents, and the principles of beings, fo far as they are 
in motion, and not fo far as they are beings. But we have faid, that the 
firft fcience is employed about thefe, fo far as the fubjedts of them are beings, 
and not fo far as they are any thing elfe. Hence this* and the mathematical 
fcience mull he confidered as parts of wiftlom. 

. CHAP. V. 

There is, however, in beings a certain, principle, about which we cannot 
fpeak falfely j but it is always neceflary to do the contrary to this, I mean, to 
fpeak conformably to truth ; as, for inftance, that it is not poffible for the fame 
thing, at one and the fame time, to be and not to be, and fo of other things 
which are after this manner oppofed. And concerning things of this kind, 
there is not indeed fimply demonftration [but it is poffible to confute him 
who affirms that contradiction can be at the fame time true f]. For it is not 
poffible to fyllogife concerning it from any principle more worthy of belief 
than this J, which, however, would be neceflary if it could fimply be demon- 
ftrated. But to him who Ihows it is falfe, that oppofite aflertions are at the 
fame time true, fomething of fuch a kind muft be aflumed, which, though it 

* Viz The phyfical fcience. 

f Of the words within the brackets, there is nothing more in the original than wfoj ro*3t 

J* ferny. 

I It is well obferved here by Alexander, that fince all demonftration and every demonftnu 
tive fyllogifm confill from things prior and more known, but nothing is more known than 
contradiction, there can be no fyllogifm and demonftration of it} fince to cffeCt this fomething 
more known and credible ought to be aflumed. 

will 
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will be the fame with that which cannot be and not be the. fame at one and 
the fame time, yet will not appear to be the fame with it. For thus alone a 
demonftration can be effected againft him who contends that oppofite aflertions 
may be verified refpe&ing the fame thing. In the next place it mull be 
aflumed, that thofe who are about to difcourfe together ought to underftand 
each other; for, unlefs this is effe&ed, how will there be a mutual communica¬ 
tion of difcourfe ? It is requifite, therefore, that each of the appellations 
Ihould be known, and (hould manifeft one thing alone, and not many things ; 
becaufe, if it fignifies many things, it is evident that the fenfe in which it is 
ufed mull be explained. He, therefore, who fays that this thing both is and 
is not, aflerts that this is not, which he fays is ; fo that he a Herts that the 
name does not fignify that which it does fignify. But this is impoflible. 
Hence, if there is any meaning in aflerting that this thing fignifies this thing, 
it is impoflible that contradiction concerning the fame thing can be verified. 

Again : if a name fignifies any thing, and this is verified, it is requifite 
that this Ihould be from neceflity: but that which is from neceffity cannot 
then not be. Oppofite affirmations therefore and negations cannot be veri¬ 
fied concerning the fame thing. Further flill: if affirmation is not more 
verified than negation, he who aflerts that any one is a man, will not fpeak 
more truly than if he aflerts that he is not a man. But it will appear that 
he who fays man is not horfe, fpeaks either more or not lefs truly than if he 
aflerted that man is not man: fo that he will fpeak truly in aflerting that 
the fame is a horfe; becaufe, according to this do&rine, oppofite aflertions 
are fimilarly true. It happens, therefore, that the fame thing is man and 
horfe, or fome other animal. Hence, there is Amply no demonflration of 
thefe things; but againA him who makes thefe pofitions there is demon¬ 
ftration. Any one likewife may eafily compel Heraclitus himfelf, if inter¬ 
rogated after this manner, to confefs that oppofite aflertions cannot by any 
means be verified concerning the fame thing: but now, not being ccnfcious 
of what he faid, he entertained this opinion. In fhort, if that which is 
aflerted by him is true, neither will this be true, that it is poffible for the 
fame thing, >t one and the fame time, to be and not to be. For as when 
thefe aflertions* are divided, affirmation is not more true than negation, 
after the fame manner when they are conjoined and united, and affirmation 

* Viz. Such aflertions as Socrates is not a man, Socrates is a man. 
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Is confidered as one thing, negation will not be more true than the whole 
affumed in affirmation. Further ftill: if nothing can be truly affirmed, 
this alfo will be falfe, to lay that no affirmation is true. But if any affirma¬ 
tion is true, the aflertion of thofe who oppofe things of this kind, and who 
entirely fubvert difcourfe, will be diflolved. 


CHAP. VI. 

Similar alfo to what has been faid is the aflertion of Protagoras. For 
he faid that man is the meafure of all things; fignifying by this nothing 
elfe than that whatever appears to every one is firmly that which it appears. 

If this however be admitted, it will happen that the fame thing will both be 

and not be, and will be good and evil, and whatever elfe is laid according 

to oppofite aflertions ; becaufe frequently this thing appears to fome to be • 

beautiful, and to others the contrary : but that which appears to every one 

is a meafure. This x doubt, however, will be folved, by contemplating 

whence this opinion derived its origin. For to fome, indeed, it appears to 

have originated from phyfiologifts; but to others, from all men not pof- 

feffing the fame knowledge about the fame things: but to fome this thing 

appears pleafant, and to others the contrary. For that nothing is generated 

from non-entity, but every thing from being, is nearly the common dogma 

of all pbyfiologifis. Since, therefore, from that which is perfe&ly white*, 

and 

* The fenfe of this paflage, which Alexander juftly calls very obfeure and dark, is, 
according to that celebrated commentator, as follows: 

“ Some of thofe who admitted the do&rine of the phyGologifts, that nothing is generated 
from non-entity, falfely affumed from induction, that as man is generated from man, and 
horfe from horfe, fo non white is generated from non-white, and not from white : which pro- 
pofftion is indeed falfe: for though man is generated from man, yet he is proximately generated 
from the male feed, and female menfes, which are not men. Affumisg, therefore, this falfe 
propofition, that non-white is generated from non-white, and not from white, and alfo an¬ 
other falfe proportion, viz. that all negations Jignify non-entities from non-entities, they rea- 
foned as follows : If non-white is generated, it is generated from non-white ; but non-white is 
non-being, non white therefore is generated from non-being. But phyGologifts are unanimous 
in afferting that from non-being nothing is generated. Non-white, therefore, is not generated 
from non-white, or from non-being. Hence it is generated from being. But if non-white is 
non-being, white will doubtlefs be being; and hence, white, or, which is the fame thing, 
being, will be that from which non-white is generated, ffnee that which is generated ought to 
be generated from being. But again: fo far as non-white, according to them, is produced 

from 
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and by no means not white, that which is not white is generated ; if now 
that which is not white is generated from that which is not white, accord¬ 
ing to their do&rine, it will be generated from non-entity; unlels that which 
is not white and that which is white were the fame. 

It is not however difficult to diffolve this doubt. For it has been faid by 
us in our l’hyfics, how things which are generated are generated from non¬ 
entity ; and how they are generated from being. And, indeed, to attend 
fimilarly to both the opinions and phantafies of thofe who oppofe each 
other, 16 ftupid: for it is evident that one of them mull neceffarily aflert 
that which is falfe. This alfo is evident from the things which are effe&ed 
according to fenfe: for the fame thing never at any time appears to fome to 
be fweet, and to others the contrary, when that organ which has the power 
of perceiving and judging the above-mentioned taftes is not corrupted and 
injured in the other of thefe. This being the cafe, fome of thefe mull be 
confidered as a meafure, and the others as not a meafure. I alfo aflert this 
ip a firadar manner of good and evil, of the beautiful and the bale, and 
of other things of this kind. For to admit nothing but appearances does 
not in any refpedf differ from thofe who, by placing the fipger under the 
eye, and caufing two things to appear from one, ffiould think that there are 
two, hecaufe there appears to be fo many, and again, that there is one : for to 
thofe who do not move their fight, ope thing appears to be one. In ffiorr, 
it is ahfurd, becaufe things which are here appear to be changeable, and 
never abide in .the fame Rate, to farm from this circumffance a judgment of 
truth: for it is requisite to inveRigate truth from things which always fub- 
fiR according to the .'fame, and never change. But of this kind are the na¬ 
tures which the world * contains. For thefe do not appear to be different 
at different times, but they are always the lame, and participate of no 
mutation. 

Again : if there is motion, and fomething which is moved, but every 
thing which is moved is moved from fomething, and into fomething, it is 

from non-white, that from which non-white is produced will be non-white. And hence, 
that from which white is generated will be both white and not w hite, Ariftotle, therefore, 
folving this queftion, fays that it is true to afTert that non-white is generated from non being, 
yet not from non-being fimply, but from that which is partly being .and partly non-being \ 
about which he difeourfes in the firft book of his PhyGcs.” 

* Ariftotle, fays Alexander, calls the celeftial fphere and the liars, the wtrld. 

K. k z neceffary 
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necefiary that a thing which is moved fhould ftill be in that from which it 
is moved, and yet fhould not be in it; and that it fhould be moved in this 
particular thing, and yet not be in it, or according to thefe men contradic- 
4, Xn, ■ \V not be ver ified. ^ And if things which are here continually 

and are moved according to quantity, and this is admitted by 
<'*•» r fome one, although it is hot true, why are they hot permanent according to 
uU*v,v. A i^osvJJuality ? For thefe men appear in no fmall degree to predicate contradi&ions 
^ ' of the fame thing, in confequence of conceiving that quantity is not perma¬ 

nent in bodies .) Hence, according to them, the fame thing is and is not of 
four cubits. But effence is according to quality; for this is of a definite 
nature. But quantity partakes of the indefinite. Again: why, when the 
phyfician orders this particular food, do they take it ? For why is this ra¬ 
ther bread than not ? So that it will be juft the fame thing to eat as not to 
eat. But now, becaufe the phyfician aflerts the truth refpe&ing it, and this 
which they are ordered to take is food, they take it; they ought not, how¬ 
ever, fince no nature whatever among fenfibles firmly abides, but all things 
are perpetually in motion, and perpetually flowing. 

Further ftill: if we are perpetually changing, and never abide the fame,, 
is it wonderful, if things fhould never appear the fame to us, in the fame 
manner as it happens to the difeafed ? For to thefe, becaufe their habit is 
not fimilarly difpofed as when they are in health, things which prefent 
themfclves to the fenfes do not appear in a fimilar manner; the fenfible 
things themfelves not partaking through this of any mutation, but pro¬ 
ducing different and not the fame fenfations in the difeafed. It is therefore 
perhaps necefiary that the fame confequences fhould be produced in us, 
if the above-mentioned mutation takes place: but if we are not changed, 
but continue the fame, there will be fomething permanent. Hence, it is 
not eafy to confute the aflertions of thofe who entertain thefe doubts from 
reafoning, when they do not admit fomething, and no longer require a 
reafon to be given for thefe things; for after this manner all reafoning and 
demon ftration fubfift: for, by admitting nothing, they, in fhort, fubvert 
deputation and difcourfe ; f$ that no reafoning can be addrefled to men of 
this kind. But, from the above-mentioned doubts, it is eafy to reply to thofe 
who are dubious, and to diflolve the particulars which occafion them to 
doubt, as is evident from what has been faid : fo that from thefe things it is 
manifeft that oppofite aflertions cannot be verified at one and the fame time 

about 
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about the fame thing, nor yet contraries; becaufe thefe are denominated 
according to privation. But this will be evident, by analyfing the defini¬ 
tions of contraries to their principle. And in a fitnilar manner, neither 
can any medium be predicated of one and the Tame thing : for, if the fubjedt 
is fomething white, by faying that it is neither black nor white we fhall fpeak 
falfely; for it happens that it is, and yet is not white: for the other of 
the extremes will be verified concerning it; but this is a contradi&ion of 
the white. Neither, therefore, (hall we aflert that which is true, by fpeak- 
ing either like Heraclitus, or Anaxagoras ; for, otherwife, it would happen 
that contraries would be predicated of the fame thing: for, when Anaxagoras 
fays that a part of every thing is in every thing, he fays that a thing is not 
more fweet than bitter, or any one of the other contraries; if all things fub- 
fiil in all, not only in capacity, but in energy, and feparate from each other. 
In like manner, neither is it poffible that all alfertions can be falfe, nor all 
true; as well on account of many other difficulties which attend this pofition, 
as becaufe, all afTertions being falfe, neither when any one afferts that they 
are all falfe, will he fpeak the truth: and all aiTertions heing true, he who- 
fays all are falfe will not fpeak falfely. 

CHAP. VIL 

But every fcience inveftigates certain principles and caules about the 
refpeCtive objeCts of its knowledge; as, for inftance, the medicinal and gyo*». 
naftic, and each of the remaining effective or mathematical fciences. For 
each of thefe, circumfcribing for itfelf a certain genus, is converfant with 
this as fubfifting, and as beirig, yet not fo far as it is being ; but this is the 
province of another fcience, different from thefe fciences. But each of the 
above-mentioned fciences, receiving in a certain refpe& definition in each 
genus, endeavours to demonflrate what remains more negligently or 
more accurately: and they receive definition, fome of them through 
fenfe, and others from hypothefis. Hence, from an induction of this 
kind, it is evident that there is no demonftration of effence and defini¬ 
tion. Since, however, there is a certain fcience concerning nature, it is 
evident that it is different from the praCtic and effective fciences: for the 
principle of motion of the effective fcience is in that which makes, and not 
in that which is made j and this is either a certain art, or fome other power. 

And 
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And in a fimilar manner in the pradtic fcience; motion is not in the thing 
Which is done, but rather in the agents. But the phyfical fcience is con- 
verfant with things which contain in fbemfelves the principle of motion. 
That the phyfical fcience, therefore, is neither pradie npr effedive, but is 
neceflarily theoretic, is from thefe tilings evident: for it muft neceflarily 
fall into one of thefe genera. 

Moreover, fince it is neceflary that each of the feiences fliould, in a cer¬ 
tain refptd, have a knowledge of definition, it is requifite not to be igno¬ 
rant how the phyfical fcience is to be defined, and how the definition of 
eflence is to be afiumed; whether as the flat nofe, or rather as the concave: 
for of thefe, in the definition of the flat nofe, the matter of the thing is afliimed; 
but the definition of the concave is without matter: for flatnefs is generated 
in the nofe. Hence, the definition of it is contemplated together with this : 
for the flat nofe is a hollow nofe. It is evident, therefore, that the definition 
of flelh, of the eye, and of the other parts of the body, muft always be af- 
figned in conjunction with matter. But fince there is a certain fcience of 
being fo far as being, and fo far as it is feparate, we muft confider whether 
it is to be admitted as the fame with the phyfical fcience, or rather as differ¬ 
ent from it. The phyfical fcience, therefore, is converfant with thofe 
things which contain in themfelves the principle of motion: but the mathe¬ 
matical fcience is fpeculative indeed, and about things which are permanent; 
hut not feparate from fenfibles. There is therefore another fcience befides 
both thefe, which is converfant with feparate and immoveable being, if aa 
•eflence of this kind l'ubfifls : .1 fay an eflence feparate and immoveable, the 
fubfiftence of which we ftiall endeavour to evince: and if there is an eflence 
of this kind in beings, there alfo divinity will refide; and this will be the 
iirft and moft powerful principle. It is evident, therefore, that there are 
three genera of contemplative feiences, the phyfical, the mathematical, and 
the theological. Heuce, too, the genus of the contemplative feiences is the 
moft excellent; and of thefe, that which was mentioned in the laft place; 
for it is converfant with the moft honorable of beings: for every fcience 
is called better or worfe, according to the proper objedt of its knowledge. 
Some one, however, may doubt whether it is requifite to eftabli/h univer- 
fally the fcience of being, fo far as it is being, or not. For each of the 
mathematical feiences is employed about one certain definite genus; but the 
univerfal fcience /peculates in common about all things. If, therefore, phy¬ 
fical 
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fical eflences are the -firft of beings, the phyficai fcience alfo will be the firft 
of fciences : but if there is another nature and effence feparate and immove¬ 
able, it is alfo neceflary that there {hould be another fcience of it, and that 
this (hould both be prior to the phyficai fcience, and univerfal becaufe prior. 

chap. vin. 

Since, however, being, (imply confidered, is predicated according to 
many modes, of which one is that which is faid to fubfift according to acci¬ 
dent, let us in the firft place fpeculate concerning being which thus fubfifts. 
That none of the.fciences, therefore, which are delivered to us is converfant 
with accident is evident. For neither does the architectural art confider 
what will happen to thofe who are to ufe the houfe; as, for inftance, whether 
they will inhabit it painfully, or the contrary : nor is accident the objedt of 
attention to the weaving, (hoe-making, and cooking arts; but each of the 
fciences alone confiders that which is eflentially peculiar to itfelf; and this 
is its proper end. Nor does it confider any one fo far as he is a mufician 
and grammarian ; nor aflert that he who is a mufician, if he (hould become 
a grammarian *, will at the fame time be both, though he wa3 not before. 
But that which is not always, was generated j fo that at the fame time he 
becomes a mufician and grammarian. This, however, none of thofe which 
are acknowledged to be fciences inveftigates, except the fophiftic fcience : 
for this alone is converfant with accident. Hence, Plato does not fpeak 
badly when he faysf that the fophiftic art is employed about non-entity. 

* The afiertion of the antient fophilb, to which Ariftotle alludes in this place, is, according, 
to Alexander, as follows: “ They fuppofe a man, as for inftance Callias, perfectly ignorant of 
grammar, to have been firft a mufician, and that he afterwards became a grammarian; and 
then they thus reafon. Callias is now at the fame time-both a mufician and i grammarian. 
If this therefore be true, when he was made a grammarian, he was alfo made a mufician 
for, fince he is now at the fame time both a grammarian and mufician, he is at the fame 
time made a grammarian and a mufician. Hence, when he is made a grammarian, he was 
not a mufician J. According, however, to the hypothefis, he was » mufician before he was 
made a grammarian. Before, therefore, he began to be a grammarian, he both was and was 
not a mufician. The paralogifm, however, is in the aflertion, which is doubtlefs falfe, that 
she generation of things which exift together is sHo effe&ed at the fame time.” 

f In the Sophifta. 

} Becaufe according to the fophifm he it made both at die lame time. 

But^. 
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But, that it is not poflible there can be a fcience of accident will be evident, 
if we endeavour to perceive what accident is. With refpe£k to all things, 
therefore, fome things are always, and from neceflity; (1 do not mean a 
neceflity which is denominated according to violence, but that which we ufe 
in demon fixations) but others fubfift as for the mod parr; and others neither 
fubfift as for the mod part, nor always, and from neceflity, but as it happens. 
Thus, cold may be produced under the dog-Aar j but this will neither be pro¬ 
duced as always from neceflity, nor as for the mod part. And thus we have 
fhown what accident * is. 

But why there is not fcience of a thing of this kind is evident: for every 
fcience is of that which always is, or which is for the.mod part; but acci¬ 
dent does not rank among either of thefe. It is alfo evident that there are 
not fuch like caufes and principles of being according to accident, as there are 
of that which is eflentially being ; for, if this were the cafe, all things would 
he from neceflity: for, if this thing is in confequence of that, and that in 
confequence of this, and this thing is not contingent, but from neceflity, 
that alfo will be from neceflity of which this was the caufe, as far as to that 
which is called the lad f efiedt: but this was according to accident. Hence, 

all 

"* As the' word ufed here by Ariftotle is m/dScCnxct, we may again fee how egregioufly 
Dr. Gillies is miftaken, in aflerting that this word in Ariftotle never Ggnifies accident. 

+ The comment of Alexander on this part is as follows: “ As, if there is a houfe, there are 
neceflarily walls, and if thefe, a foundation j in like manner, accident will have a neceflary fub- 
fiftence, if its caufes are definite. But this will be more evident from the following example : 
When the fun is perpendicularly oppofed to the moon, an eclipfe is necefTarily produced. But 
let it be admitted to have happened, that a treafure was found in an eclipfe. If, therefore, the 
caufes of finding the treafure are definite, let the caufes of it be the eclipfe, and the caufe of the 
eclipfe. Then we may thus reafon: When the fun perpendicularly oppofes itfelf to the moon, 
an eclipfe is neceflarily produced. But an eclipfe is the caufe of finding a treafure: the treafure 
therefore is neceflarily found. The difcovery, however, of a treafure is an accident, for it is 
among the number of things which rarely happen. But now, becaufe its caufes are faid to be 
definite, it is concluded that it is among the number of things neceflary. All things, therefore, 
are neceflary, and nothing is contingent. But Ariftotle calls the laft form or fpecies the laft 
eflfed : for the firfl caufe is the perpendicular diftance of the fun \ but the effect is the eclipfe 
itfelf. Again: the fecond caufe is the eclipfe *, but the laft effect is the difcovery of a treafure, 
which, if it were the caufe of any thing, that would be the laft effedt. If we, therefore, ad¬ 
mit that there is a caufe of accident, it follows that accident has a neceflary fubfiftence j but, 
if we deny that this caufe is, and admit that it is generated, accident will necejfarily be effected: 
for, if to-morrow a treafure will be difeovered, if there is an eclipfe, but there will be an 
C.clipfe if there is an oppofition under the earth, and this will take place if the fun becomes 

perpendicular, 
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all things will be from neceffity j and to fubfift cafually after this er that 
manner, to be contingent, and to be generated, and not to be generated, will 
be taken away from generated natures. And although caufe is fuppofed not 
to be being, but that which fubfifts in generation, or becoming to be, the fame 
things will happen. For every thing will be generated from neceffity. For 
to-morrow there will be an edipfe, if this particular thing takes place} but this 
will be effe&ed if fomething elfe takes place, and this laft if fomething etfe. 
And after this manner, if time is taken away from that definite time which 
is from the prefent inftant till to-morrow, we fhatl at length arrive at that 
which exifts. So that, fince this is the cafe, all things after this will be gene¬ 
rated from neceffity; fo that all things will be generated from neceffity. 

But, with refpedt to that which is truly being, and which does not fubfift 
according to accident, one kind is that which fubfifts in the comprehenfion of 
the dianoetic power, and is a paffion in this; and hence, caufes are not in« 
veftigated about that which is after this manner being, but about that which 
is being external to this, and has a feparate fubfiftence. That, however* 
which fubfifts according to accident is not neceffary, but indefinite. But of 
a thing of this kind the caufes are inordinate and infinite; but that which 
fubfifts for the fake of fomething ranks among things generated by nature, 
or proceeds from the dianoetic power*. And fortune then fubfifts when 
fome one of thcfe is produced according to accident: for, as with refpeft to 

perpendicular; and this again if it (hould rain, and this if it fhould thunder; to that thunder 
is the laft : then, by a retrograde procefs, becaufe it thunders, it will necefTarily rain. If it rains, 
the fun wiil be necefTarily perpendicular. If this takes place, there will necefTarily be an oppofi« 
tion ; and if this, the moon will be eclipfed ; and if the moon is eclipfed* a treafure will necef- 
farily be difeovered. All, therefore, will be from neceffity. Hence, fays Ariftotle, if, beginning 
from this point of time, we (hould fay. To-morrow the moon will be eclipfed, fince every thing 
which is generated is generated in a finite time, we fhall arrive at that which exifts, For, let it 
be fuppofed that the treafure is difeovered at the fame time that the eclipfe ceafes ; that after 
this rain immediately follows; and after the rain thunder; then, fince every time is finite, if 
you take away the time of the eclipfe, and afterwards that of the rain, though it fhould be a 
hundred or a thoufand months, you will arrive at that which exifts, viz. at the thunder. Be* 
ginning, therefore, from thence, we (hall aflert that every thing after the thunder was from ne~ 
ceflity.*' 

# The Commentary of Alexander on this book ends at the word power. For, as what follows 
is extrafted from the PhyGcs, he refers the reader to his comment on that work for an explana~ 
tion of the reft of this book. The reader will find all that follows in the fccond* third, and 
fifth books of the Phyfics. 

L1 being. 
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being,- one kind is effential, and another according to accident, fo alfo with 
refpe£t to caufe. But fortune * is a caufe from accident in things which are 
produced according to free-will for the fake of Something. Hence, fortune 
and the dianoetic power are converfant with the fame thing: for free-will is 
not without the dianoetic power. But the caufes are indefinite by which the 

# Ariftctle alone confiders Fortune as .a caufe with which all men are acquainted, viz. as a 
caufe which .obtains an end different from that which was propofed * but he leaves the fpecula- 
tion of fortune confidered as an occult and divine caufe to theologifts. However, the following 
account of Fortune, as a certain divine power rooted in the ineffable principle of things, will, I 
doubt not, be gratefully received by the philofophic reader. It is extracted from that admirable 
work the Commentaries of Simplicius on Ariftotle’s Phyfics, lib. ii. p. 8l. t( *H rng ruxty 
xpareia rnv u7TQo-E\r t vnv fiaXiora tou iramos fioipap haxo<rfiti f natf b xai b to*/ eifoxofiepoy bv aTaxTop 

ovffav xaff soutyiv, b tuxv fxsra ruv aX>,uv apxrryixw ainuv xaTtuQuvei, xai rarrsi , mat xuCeppa. iioxai vrvfa- 
Xiop auTYi 3i3 ouiri KfccTEiVj <u$ xi&egvuon tcc ev to* ttovto) Tyf yneatu; nXiovra* xai to ohiSaXtov etti ffQaipag 
ifyuovaiv, Ti avTarop rrj{ yepereuf xartuOuwuoitf* xtfaf ie afiaxBeiap tr ry trtpa raw x* l P 0iV xapvm orXxpeSf 
M rov Ti^civ tfamuv Ssim xapnw ama. iia rouro 3c, xai ar oXtup xai oixvv, xai svot txajTou rtfiufiev T0x*b 
on noppu titpurravref th( Ssia; evu<rzo{> Kifduveuofiiv iiafiapTeip Try emCaXXou<rn$ ptOfieuf. xai 3 eofie6a vrgof 
to tux*w Tty Tt Sept/ Tvxty* xai t«v gv TOtg xfUTTon y eptati tyip am uv sxouffw iSiurma, xai e?Tt fiev iraea 
wx* ayafot* xat yap b irava tiu(i{ ayaQou Tivop eaTtr> ouie inrtoTn t t xaxov utto tou Seou. tuv 3c ayaBm t t a 
fur WTi npQnyoufjiEva, ra 3c xoXaamxa u Tifj&pa, airep xai xaxa Xeyeip tQto-fitQa. xai 3 la t ovto xat tuxw> tint 
flip aya9vv opcfia(ofiev 9 b 71$ tou t w^ciy T«y irportyoufievvv ayaGuv ama eoyi, tup 3i xaxnp 9 b Vf foXactctf yi 
T ifivpiaf bfia( %apa<rxtva{u —That is, u The power of fortune particularly difpofes in an 

orderly manner the fublunary part of the univerfe, in which the nature of that which is contin¬ 
gent is contained, and which being eflentially difordered. Fortune, in conjun&ion with other 
primary caufes, direfts, {daces in order, and governs. Hence flic is reprefented guiding a 
rudder, became (he governs things failing on the fea of generation. Her rudder, too, is fixed 
on a globe, becaufe (he direfts that which is un ft able in generation. In her other hand (he 
holds the horn of Amalthea, which is full of fruits, becaufe (he is the caufe of obtaining all 
divine fruits. And on this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and houfes, and of each 
individual; becaufe, being very remote from divine union, we are in danger of being deprived 
of its participation, and require, in order to obtain it, the affiftance of the goddefs Fortune, and 
of thofe natures fuperior to the human, who poflefs the chara&eriftic of this divinity. Indeed, 
every fortune is good ) for every attainment refpe&s fomething good} nor does any thing evil 
fubfift from divinity* But of things good, feme arc precedaneous, and others are of a punifh- 
ing or revenging charatteriftic, which we are accuftomed to call evils. Hence we fpeak of two 
fortunes, one of which we denominate good, and which is the caufe of our obtaining preceda¬ 
neous goods, and the other evil, which prepares ps to receive punifhment or vengeance. ,, Thus 
/ar the admirable Simplicius* 

Fortune, therefore, cooiidered as a divinity, is that power which difpofes things differing from 
each other, and happening contrary to expe&ation, to beneficent purpofes. Or it may be de* 
fined that deific diftributioty which caufes every thing to fill up the lot affigned to it by the con¬ 
dition of its being, 


things 
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things proceeding from fortune are produced. Hence, fortune is a thing 
invmanifeft to human reafoning, and a caufe according to accident; but, {im¬ 
ply, it is not the caufe of any thing. Fortune, likewife, is good or evil 
when any thing good or evil happens; but profperous* and adverfe fortune 
fubfift about the magnitude of thefe. But, fince nothing which fubfifts ac¬ 
cording to accident is prior to things which have an eflential fubfiftence 
neither are accidental prior to effential caufe*. If, therefore, fortune, or that 

which is cafual, is the caufe of the univerfe, Intel lea and nature will be a prior 
caufe* r 


CHAP. IX. 


Of things, fome are in energy only, others in capacity, and others both in) 
energy and capacity. And of thefe, one is fubftance, another quantity, and an¬ 
other fome one of the reft f. But there is not any motion befides things them- 
felves j: for that which is changed is always changed according to the categories 
of being. But in thefe there is nothing common in any predication. But 
every thing fubfifts in a twofold relation in all things. Thus, with refpeft to 
this particular thing, this is the form of it, and that its privation : and accord¬ 
ing to quality, this is white and that black. Thus, too, according to quantity 
this is perfect and that imperfeS j and according to lation, this is upwards* 
and that downwards, or this is light and that heavy. So that there are as many 
fpecies of motion and mutation as there are of being. But fince in every 
genus there is a divifion into capacity and energy, I call motion § the energy 

nP 

* For aTU X“*> as in the printed text, in this place P read ivtvxuc. 


f i.e. Of the other categories. 

t Since motion, according to Ariftotlejs converfant withaftion and paflion, he very properIy. 
fays, that there is not any motion befides things themfelves, /. e. befides the genera of being. 

§ Simplicius, in commenting on this definition of motion, which Ariftnrl^ r * 

f . .... 

we may learn from hence. That which is in energy, as long as it continues fo, is not accord 
mg to this, fad to be moved Thus man, as long as he is man, is not moved accordfgto 
uman form : but neither if he were white in energy, as long as he continued white would he 
be moved according to whitenefs. But if man being white in enenrv Kl, f ’ ^ H 

having the power of becoming black, when his departure commencesfrom whiteneVbmblack! 

inf Wa 'J 'I : " a r lly \ daP ^* ^ to him «■**** according tohis power of bett 
“ n r a 19 ,d t0 be m ° Ved to b,acknefs * And ’gain, when he is £d to bebST 

blacknefs „ permanent in him, and he is no longer moved according to blacknefs, but het 

Ll1 black. 
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of that which is in capacity, fo far as it is in capacity. And that our affertion 
is true, is evident from hence r for, when there is that which may be built fo 
far as it is a thing of this kind, we fay that it is itfelf in energy fo far as it is 
built j and this is building. In a fimilar manner with refpe£fc to mathefis, 
healing, rolling, walking, leaping, growing old, and becoming thick. But a 
thing happens to be moved when there is entelecbeia itfelf, and when it is 
neither prior nor pofterior to this. But the entelecbeia * of that which is 
in capacity, when being in entelecbeia it energifes, not fo far as it is that which 
it is, but fo far as it is moveable, is motion. My meaning is this : Brafs is the 
ftatue in capacity ; but at the fame time the entelecbeia of the brafs, fo far as 

black in energy. Nothing, therefore, is moved fo far as it is in energy. Nor yet fo far as it is 
in capacity, abiding in capacity and in aptitude alone, can it be faid to be moved$ but when it 
changes from a fubfi Hence in capacity to a fubfiHence in energy, a fubfiflence in capacity (till 
remaining in it, then it is faid to be moved. Ariftotle, therefore, very properly adds, u fo far 
as it is in capacity,’ 4 that the energy of that which abides in capacity may be gradually perfe&ed. 
For, capacity ceafing, motion is no more. And when it is in energy, fo far as it is in 
energy it is in red and permanency, but not in motion. Nor yet, if it is in capacity alone, will 
it be now moved. For that which is capable of being built, fo long as it continues unenergetic 
according to the capacity of being built, is immoveable. But when, fo far as it is capable of 
being built, it has energifed according to this, ftill pofleffing in the energifing the capacity of 
being built, then it is moved, that is, when it is built \ and building, being the energy of that 
which is then capable of being built, is motion.” 

On 9c SaufjtarMf apuraTO rnv xmmv 9 fxa&oifitv av svTtuOtv. to fisv yap tvepyeia ov oottp Xtytrat av 
ptrrvf fx”> owe av Xsyono xara tout o xi vswOac oiov o avQpu7ro{ eo»f ap avfipvorof y, oux av xtvotTo xaTa to 
avQpuorsiov. «xx’ ouie si keuxof sin tvspyeia, kuf av Xcuxo^y, xtvtnai xara XtuxorviTa. tapis Xtuxo$ vv ap~ 
Gpvoro; tvtpytta iuvafut (JisXas y uf iuvafisvof fuhaivstrQai, orav txratns aura> axo beuxorvrof ytnrrat ton fisXa- 
Slav, xado tortQuxst Tourtri Mara to iuvafjievov ymaiat ptt%av 3 svtpyouv ti, tote ksytrat xtvsi<r9ai son to ftskap, 
xai oraXiv orav teysrai petef, tots irarat sv auru, xai ouxtrt xtvsiTai xara to fitxav, aAX’ trip svspysia pslas* 
out too of a xa&o tvtpytipt tnv 9 ouitv xivsitoi. ou /jlsvtoi ouis xa9o iuvafisi puvov iuvafisi Mat tv fiovvi ttj tonmitio • 
T*n, oum av Xsyono xtm<r9ai, aXX* oTav aoro t ou iuvafisi fisTaCaMvi sif to tvtpyeia 7 /itvovrog sv aura rov 
iuvafisi) tots Xsysrat xivskt9oi. eixotu^ ouv orpousOnKsv y toioutov, tva ti svspysia rop iuvafisi fisvovrog cxmxvjTai. 
orauvaptsvou yap tou 9 uvmfiii % oumsti tri miyj ynf. to yap svspysia ysvopsvov xatorov tvtpysia, tv ram Mat tv ftovy 
snv, cpOi cum tv Minim, ou furroi cuis tt ti ry iuvafisi trt fiovov, touto n9>i xivcJTai. to youv oixoiofiviTov oorsf 
Sri to iuvafifvoy oixoiduriOnvat , sw$ fisv avsvspymov fism xara to oixoiopmoV) aumrov trip, orav isxafo cixo~ 
lofjutTov trt xara touto tvtpy*i 9 sti txov sv tv svtpytn to otMoiofinroV) tots Mivstrat, rourtriv orav oixoicfinrai* 
mou vi oixoiofivwt svspysia opra tou ofMoiofinrou tots xtyiw eri.—Simplic. in Arid. Phyf. p. 94 . 

In fhprt, motion is the internal perfection of that which is moveable, fo far as it is moveable; 
and that perfection is the form or energy which fubflfts in that of which it is the internal 
pcrfeClion. 

* For the accur ate meaning of entelecheia , fee Note to page Z 06 . 

brafs, 
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brafs, is not motion. For the eflence of brafs is not the fame as the effence of 
a certain capacity ; finee, if it were (imply the fame according to definition, 
the entelecbeia of the brafs would be a certain motion. But it is not the fame 
as is evident in contraries: for the capacity of becoming well, and the capa¬ 
city of becoming ill, are not the fame; for, if this were the cafe, to be well 
would be the fame as to be ill. But the fubje& which is capable of being 
made well and ill, whether it be moifture, or whether it be blood, is one and 
the fame. Since, therefore, the eflence of a thing is not the fame with the 
eflence of a certain capacity, as neither is colour the fame with that which is 
vifible, motion is the entelecbeia of that which is capable fo far as it is capable. 
For that motion is, and that a thing happens to be moved, when it is itfelf 
entelecbeia , and neither prior nor poflerior to this, is evident. For it happens 
that every thing at one time energifes, and at another time does not, as in 
that which is capable of being built, fo far- as it is capable of being built; and 
the energy of that which may be built, fo far as it poflefles this capacity, is 
building : for * the energy of it is either building or the houfe. But when the 
houfe is the energy, it will no longer be capable of being built; and that 
which is capable of being built is built. Building, therefore, is neceflarily 
an energy, and building is alfo a certain motion. There is likewife the fame 
reafoning refpe&ing other motions. 

But the propriety of what we have now faid is evident from the aflertions 
of others concerning motion, and from its not being eaiy to define it in a 
different manner. For, neither can it be placed in any other genus. And 
this is evident from their aflertions: for fome of thefe fay, that it is diverfity' 
and inequality, and non-being, none of which is neceflarily moved. But, 
neither is mutation a change into thefe, nor from things of this kind rather 
than from their contraries. The reafon, however, why they placed motion 
in thefe, is becaufe motion appears to be fomething indefinite. But the prin¬ 
ciples of the other co-ordination, in confequence of being privative, are inde¬ 
finite. For no one of them is either this particular thiug f, or a thing with 
a certain quality, or any one of the other predicaments. And motion ap¬ 
pearing to be fomething indefinite, is the caufe that it can neither be placed in 

* Inftead of q yap touts tariv q otxo$ 3 /iitri(, q tvtpytia, q ouua, at in the printed text, I r.ad q yap 
toutou tonr q eixeiepiwf q rvtpytia, q ouua. 

t By this particular thing, and a thing with a certain quality, Ariftode m3u* the two predi. 
fitments fnbflance and quality. 

the 
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the capacity nor in the energy of beings: for neither that which is capable 
of being quantity is moved from neceffity, nor that which is quantity in¬ 
energy. Motion, however, appears to be a certain energy, though thie energy 
is imperfect. But the caufe of this is, that the capable of which it is the 
energy is imperfect ; and on this account it is difficult to comprehend what 
* it is. For it is either neceffary to place it in privation, or in capacity, or in 
fimple energy. But it does not appear that it can be any one of thefe. It 
remains, therefore, that it muft be what we have faid, viz. both energy, and yet 
not limply energy ; which is indeed a thing difficult to perceive, but yet is- 
capable of fubfifting. That motion alfo is in that which is moved is evident 
for the entelccbcia of this is from that which is motive; and the energy of 
that which is motive is no other than this. For it is necefiary that there 
fhould be cntelecbcia in both: for that which is motive is motive from pof- 
fe fling the capacity of moving; and that which moves moves from ener- 
gifing: but it is energetic of that which is in motion. So that, in a fimilar 
manner, there is one energy of both, juft as there is the fame interval of one 
to two *, and of two to one, and of afcent and defcent, but the eflfence is not 
one. And the like takes place in the mover and the thing moved. 

CHAP. I 

Infinite is either that whieh it is impoffible to pals over, becaufe it fc 
not naturally adapted to be permeated, in- the lame manner as voice f is invr- 
fible j or it is that which has aboundlefs paflage, or that which fcarcely or 
which is naturally adapted to have, but has not, a paflage § or an end. Again r 
it either fubfifts from addition, or ablation, or from both. And, indeed, that 
infinite Ihould be fomething feparate and lenfible is impoffible; For, if it is 

* In the fame manner as the interval of one to two, and of two to one, and of afcent and' 
defcent, is one in fubje& but two according to ratio, that of one to two being half, but that of 
two to one double; fo the motion of that which moves and that which is moved is one in fub- 
jedl; but when it is beheld as proceeding from that which moves, it is not the fame as when be¬ 
held in that which is moved. 

+ Voice is inviGble according to negation, becaufc it is not naturally adapted to be feen, from 
not poflefling colour. 

J As a labyrinth. 

.$ As a way where there is intenfe heat or cold. 
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neither magnitude nor multitude, but the infinite is the efTence of it and not an 
accident, it will be indivifible. For that which is divifible is either magnitude 
or multitude. But if it is indivifible, it is not infinite, except in tHb - fame 
manner as voice is invifible. Neither, however, do they thus fpeak, nor do 
we thus inveftigate, but we confider it as impermeable. ' Further Hill: how 
is it poflible how there can be the eflentially infinite, if there is neither eflfen- 
.tial number nor magnitude, of which the infinite is a paffion ? 

Again : if the infinite fubfifts according to accident, it will not be fo far as 
infinite an element of things, as neither is the invifible an element of fpeecb, 
though voice is invifible. And that the infinite is not in energy is evident.: 
for any part whatever of it which is afiumed will be infinite*; fince the 
efience of the infinite and the infinite are the fame, if the infinite is efTence, 
and does not fubfift in a fubjeft. So that it is either indivifible or divifible 
into infinites, if divifible f. But it is impoffible that the fame thing can be 
many infinites: for, as a part of air is air, fo infinite is a part of infinite, if it is 
efience and a principle. It is, therefore, impartible and indivifible. But it is 
impofiible that a thing which is in entelecbeia fhould be infinite j for it muft 
neceflarily be quantity. Hence it fubfifis according to accident. But thus 
fubfifting, we have fhown that it cannot be a principle, but this muft be afiejrted 
of that to which it happens, viz. number or the even. This inquiry, therefore, 
is univerfal. 

But that the infinite is not in fenfibles is evident from hence: for, if the 
definition of body is, that which is bounded by fuperficies, there will not be 
sea. infinite body either fenfible or intelligible. But neither will it be num¬ 
ber as feparate and infinite; for number, or that which pofiefies number, is 

* If infinite is confidered as a principle and as an efience infinite in energy, the infinite in it 
will be the fame as the efience of the infinite, becaufe its efience is infinite. It will, therefore, 
be fimple, and, if fimple, every way fimilar. But if this be the cafe, it will either be divifible, 
and thus by no means infinite, or, if divifible, it will be divided into infinites. For the efience of 
that which is fimple is the fame with its fubfiftence as this definite particular thing (ra3t t>). 
Thus, foul is the fame as the efience of foul; but in compofite;*, that which fubfifts as this defi¬ 
nite particular is a compoGte, but its efience is according to form. The parts of infinite, there¬ 
fore, thus confidered are infinite, in the fame manner as a part of air is air, of water water, and, 
in fhort, juft as the parts of efience are efienccs. 

t Inftead of * ptfHrrov, as in the printed text, the fenfe requires wc fhould read ti iisyrrot. 
jjeflarion alfp has ft partibile ejl • 
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numerable. But, that the infinite is not in fenfibles will be phyfically mani- 
feft from the following confiderations: It can neither be any thing compofite 
nor fimple: for, if a compofite, it will not be a body, if the elements are finite 
in multitude. For it is requifite that contraries fhould be equalifed, and that 
one of them fhould not be infinite. For, if the power of the other body fails 
in any refpeft whatever, the finite will be corrupted by the infinite body. 
But that each of the elements fhould be infinite is impoffible: for that is body 
which every way poffeffes interval; but that is infinite which has interval 
without end. So that, if there is an infinite body, it will be every way infi¬ 
nite. Nor yet is it poffible that there can be one infinite fimple body, nor, as 
fome fay, different from the elements, which according to them it generates. 
For there is not befides the elements a body of this kind; fince all things are 
refolved into the natures from which they originate. But this does not appear 
to be, befides the fimple bodies, either fire, or any other of the elements : for 
it is impoffible, if it be admitted that the univerfe is finite, that the infinite 
can either be, or be generated from, fome one of the elements, as Heraclitus faid 
that all things were once fire. There is alfo the fame reafoning refpedting 
that one thing * which the natural philofophers introduce befides the elements. 
For every thing changes from a contrary, as, for inftance, from the hot into 
the cold. 

Again: a fenfible body is in a certain place; and there is the fame place 
of the whole and the part, as, for inftance, of the whole earth and one ck>dj\ 
So that, if the infinite is of fimilar parts, it will either be immoveable, or will 
always be impelled forward. But this is impoffible: for, why fhould it be 
rather impelled downwards than upwards, or in any other direction ? Thus, 
for inftance, if it is a clod of earth, where will it be moved, or where will it 
abide ? For the place naturally adapted to this body is infinite. It will, 
therefore, occupy the whole place. But after what manner ? What, there¬ 
fore, will be its reft, and what its motion ? Shall we fay that it will be every 
where at reft ? It will not, therefore, be moved. Or fhall we fay that it U 
every where moved ? It will not, therefore, abide. But if the univerfe is 
diffimilar, places alfo will be diffimilar, and in the firft place the body of the 

• Viz. Matter. 

f The text here is defective 5 but I have fupplied what is wanting from the third book of the 
Phyfics. - It mud be obferved, that a clod of earth and the whole earth have the fame place 
according to form, but not according to quantity, which place is the centre of the univerfe. 

univerfe 
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univerfe will not be one, except by eonta& alone. In the next place, thefe 
things will either be finite or infinite in fpecies. But that they (hould be finite 
i$ impoflible, For fame things will be infinite, and others not, if the univerfe 
is infinite.; as, for nftance, fire or water. But a thing of this kind is cor¬ 
ruption to contraries. But if they are infinite and fimple, places alfo will he 
infinite, and the elements will be infinite. However, if this is impoflible, and 
places are finite, the univerfe alfo is neceflarily finite. In (hort, it is impoflible 
that there can be an infinite body, and at the fame time a place for bodies, 
if every fenfibfe body has either gravity or levity: for it will either be im¬ 
pelled to the middle, or upwards. But it is impoflible that either the whole 
qr the half, or any part whatever, of the infinite (hould be paflive to any 
thing. For, bow will you make a divifion ? Or how of the infinite can one 
part be upwards and another downwards, or this the extremity, and that the 
middle ? 

Further ftifl: every fenfible body is in place; and of place there are fix 
fpecies*: hut it is impoflible that thefe (hould fubfift in an infinite body. 
And in (hoxt, if it is impoflible that place can be infinite, it is alfo impoflible 
that body can he infinite: for that which is in place is (Somewhere ; but this 
fignifies either upwards or downwards, or fome one of the other difference* 
of place: and each of thefe is a certain boundary. But the infinite is not 
the fame in magnitude, motion, and time, as if it were one particular nature j 
but the poflerior is denominated according to the prior. Thus, motion is 
denominated infinite, according to the magnitude upon which a thing is 
moved, or changed, or iocreafed: but time is denominated according to 
motion. 

C H A P. XL 

Of things which are changed, one thing is changed according to accident ; 
as when we fay that the mufician walks ; but another thing is (imply faid to- 
be changed, becaufe fomethipg belonging to it is changed; as, for inftance,. 
fach things as are changed according to parts: for the body is healed, be- 
caul's the eye is healed. There is alfo famething which is of itfelf fir ft 
moved; and this is that which is moveable from itfelf. There is a like 

* Viz. Upwards aad downwards, before and behind, to the right hand and to die left 
hand. 

M m diftin&ioi* 
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diftindtion too in that which moves: for one thing moves according to ac¬ 
cident ; another thing according to a part; and another from itfelf, or eflen- 
tially. There is alfo that which firft moves; and there is fomething which 
is moved. There is beAdes the time in which, and from which, and with 
reference to which, a thing is moved: but the forms and pallions, and place 
to which things in motion are moved, are immoveable; as, for inftance, 
fcience and heat. Likewife not heat but calefadtion is motion *. But mu¬ 
tation, which is not according to accident, is not in all things, but is in con¬ 
traries, and media, and in contradi&ion: and the credibility of this is de¬ 
rived from indu&ion. That alfo which is changed, is either changed from 
a fubjed into a fubjedt, or from a non-fubjedt into a non-fubjedt, or from a 
fubjedt into a non f-fubjedt, [or from a non-fubjedt into a fubjedt]. But I 
mean by a fubjedt, that which is manifefted by affirmation. So that there are 
neceflarily three mutations : for that which is from, a non-fubjedt into a non- 
fubjedt is not mutation. For it is not between contraries, nor between con¬ 
tradictories, becaufe, in paffing from a non-fubjedt to a non-fubjedt, there is 
not oppofition. Mutation, therefore, from a non-fubjedt t into a fubjedt 
according to contradidtion, is generation ; and fuch a mutation when it is 
fimple is a Ample, but when partial a partial generation. But the mutation 
from a fubjedt into a non-fubjedt is corruption; which when it is fimple 
is a Ample, but when partial a partial corruption. If, therefore, non-being 
is predicated multifarioufly, and that which fubAfts according to compoAtion 
or diviAon cannot be moved, neither can that. which fubAfts according to 
capacity; which is oppoftte to that which Amply is; for non-white or non- 
good can be moved according to accident, Ance that which is not white may 
be a man ; but this can by no means be the cafe with that which is not Amply 
this: for it is impoffible that non-being can be moved. But if this be the 

* Viz. Heat, which is a paflioji, is not motion, but calefa&ion is motion becaufe it is a mu¬ 
tation to heat. Hence that which is paflively affc&ed, i. e. that which becomes hot, is moved 
with an internal motion : but this is not the cafe with heat. 

f fin is omitted here in the printed text, as alfo are the words within the brackets, which I 
have added from the verGon of Beflarion. So that there is wanting in the Greek a i* pn vweatt- 
fuiott tif mrmu/um. 

X That is, from that which is not in energy, but yet is in capacity. Ariflotle very properly 
adds here, according to contradiction ) for a mutation does .not take place from non-white into 
fweet, except according to accident. 

cafe, 
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cafe, it is impoffible that generation can be motion*: for, if it were, non- 
being would be generated. For though it ffiould be efpecialiy generated 
according to accident, yet at the lame time it would be true to aflert of that 
which is fimply generated, that it is non-being. And in a fimilar manner 
with refpe& to being at reft. Such are the abfurdities, therefore, which 
attend this hy pot hefts. And again: if every thing which is moved is in 
place, but non-being is not in place; for it would befomewhere;—hence, 
neither is corruption motion : for motion or reft is contrary to motion, but 
corruption to generation. But ftnce every motion is a certain mutation, 
and there are three mutations as above enumerated, and ftnce of thefe the 
mutations according to generation and corruption are not motions (but thefe 
fubftft according to contradi&ion)—hence it necefiarily follows, that muta¬ 
tion from a fubje& into a fubjeft is alone motion. But fubje&s are either 
contraries or media: for privation is admitted to be a contrary, and is 
manifefted by affirmation f; as, for inftance, the naked, the toothlefs^, and 
the black. 

G H A P. XII. 

If, therefore, the categories are divided by fubftance, quality, place, aftlon 
and paffion, relation and quantity, it is neceflary that there ffiould be three 
motions, viz. of quality, of quantity, and of place. But there is not any 
motion according to ffibftance §, becaufe nothing is contrary to fubftance* 

* For generation is of that which is not in energy, and not of that which is » hat that which 
is moved now is, fince motion, as we have before (hown, is a certain energy. 

t Generation and corruption, fays Simplicius, fubflft according to the contradiction of that 
which is, and of that which is not \ but motion is from a contrary into a contrary, to which it 
is neceflary that permanent fubftance ihould be fubjeded, as that which is naturally adapted to 
receive feparately contraries, or things intermediate, or a privation’ oppolite to accident, as the 
being fick, or naked, & c. which, becaufe they are inherent in permanent fubftances, are both 
affirmatively predicated, and after a manner reduced into form, hut the privation of fubftance 
is truly that which is not. 

| In the fecond chapter of the fifth book of the Phyfics, inftead of mtu we find xumm the 
v/bitt. 

§ Ariftotle (hows that there is not any motion according to fubftance, becaufe all motions, 
are from contraries into contraries. But nothing is contrary to fubftance. Hence, in fub¬ 
ftance, there is not a mutation from a contrary fubftance, but from privation ; and again, a 
mutation is not produced from fubftance into fubftance, but into privation and corruption. 
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Not is there any motion of fetation: for it is poffible that* 6riC Of the reta* 
tires befog changed, it may be truly faid df the Other that it is not at all 
changed j fo that the motion of them is according to accident. Nor ta 
there any motion of agent and patient, dt of that Which moves and that 
which is moved, becaufe there is not motion of motion, nor generation of 
generation, nor, in fhort, mutation df mutation. For k happens that there 
is motion of motion in a twofold refpefit ; Viz. either as of a fobjedt, as mart 
is moved, betaufe he changes from white into black; fo that thus alfo mo¬ 
tion Is either made hot or cold, or is changed in ptaee, or is ihcreafed'. 
This, however, is rrttpoflible ; for mutation is not arty fuhje&. Or, there is 
mdiion of motion, becaufe feme other fufcje£t is changed from mutation 
into another form. Thus, man is changed from difeafe into health. But 
neither rs this pofhble except according to- atekferit: for every mdtion is a 
mutation from orte thing into another, and- in a fwnilif mariner generation 
and edfruptiott; except that mutations from oppofites are irt this Or that 
manner^ but this is not the cafe with motions. Man is, therefore, at- the 
fame time changed from health to ficknefe, and from this very mutation 
into another. But it is evident that, when he becomes fick, he will be 
changed into a certain difeafe: for if is pofiibW to reft. It is likewife evi¬ 
dent that be will not always be changed into whatever may cafually take 
place} and that will be a mutation front a certain tiling, into fomething elfe< 
tso> that convnlrfoence will be an op polite motion, but front accident j juft as 
if he Ihould be changed from reminifcence into oblivion, becaufe that in 
which oblivion is inherent is fometimes changed’ into faience, and fometirdes 
into health. 

Further flill: there will be a progrelfiort ad mfirilfuttv if thfefle is a- muta¬ 
tion of mutation, and generation of generation. But it is neceflary that 
them ftiould be the former, if there is the tatter. Thus* if (imple generation 
is at any time generated, that alfo which is limply in generation* or becoming 
to be, will be generated, fo that a thing which is limply itt generation will not 
yet be: but there was fomething which was in generation, and that fOirietKirig 
was formerly generated, and this again was once in generation or becomihg 
to be } fo that what was then in generation was not yet. But lince there is 
ROC any thing firft in things infinite, there will not be that which is firft gene- 
•rated ; fo that neither will that which it confequent be. Neither, therefore* 
will it be poffible for any thing to be generated* nor to be moved} nor to be 
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changed. Again: contrary motion, and reft, and generation and corrupt 
tton are of the fame thing. So that a thing which is generated, when it 
becomes that which is generated, will then be corrupted *. For it is not 
immediately corrupted as foon as it is becoming to be, nor pofterior to this: 
for that muft neceffarily be which is corrupted. Further ftill: it is requifite 
that matter t ftiould be fubjtfi to that which is in generation and mutation. 
What, therefore, will it be ? As that, indeed, which is variable is either 
body or fold, fo that which fubfifts in becoming to be is either motion or 
generation. And, again, what is that into which it is moved? For it is re- 
qulfite that thOre ftiould be motion and generation of this thing from this 
info this. After What manner, therefore? For the generation of difcipline 
is not difcipline; fo that neither is there generation of generation. 

But, fince there is neither any motion of fubftance, nor of relation, obr of 
ad ion and paftidn,’ it Remains that there can be alone motion' according t d 
quality, aad quantity, and place; for in each of thefe there is contrariety. 
But I do not mean by quality, that which is in fubftance (fince difference aifo 
is quality) ; but I mean paftive quality, by Which a thing is Ibid' either to fuf- 
for, or to be im paftive. 

With refped; to the immoveable, that which is Wholly imjboffible to be 
moved is immoveable; and that which is fcatcely moved in a long tifoe, of 
which flowly begins to be moved j and that which is naturally adapted to be 
moved, but yet is not able When it is naturally adapted, and where,- and ad 
k i6 naturally adapted, which alone among things immoVeable, f denominate 
that Which refts. For reft- is contrary to motion 1 ; lb that it Will be a priva>- 
.tion of that which is capable of motion. 

Again: things are faid to fubfift together according to place, which are in 
one tirft places and thofe are faid to fiibGft feparately, whibh are hv d different 

* If there is generation of generation, fince the generation of one thing is the corruption of 
another, generation when generated will be corrupted. It will not, however, be corrupted in 
the beginning of its generation, fince it would not be generated any longer j nor yet pofterior 
to its generation, becaufe when generated it is corrupted. Hence it is neceflary that when it 
is completely generated it (hould then perilh. 

f In the fame manner as brafs is the fubjeft matter of the ftatue, and as the body or foul 
is the fubjeft of alteration, fo, likewife, matter muft be fubjedt to that which is in generation ; 
and not only to that which is fimply in generation, but alfo to a certain generation and motion 9 
and, in (hort, to mutation* For, if there were no fubjedt, neither would any thing be gene¬ 
rated^ 
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place. But things are faid to touch each other, the extremities of which 
fubfift together. A medium is that into which a thing which is changed is 
naturally adapted to proceed, before it arrives at that into which it is ulti¬ 
mately changed, when it is continually changed according to nature. That 
is contrary according to place which is very much diftant according t<> a right 
line. But that is fucceflive, between which and that to which it is confequent 
nothing of the fame kind intervenes; when it is after the principle, either by 
pofition alone, or form, or fome other mode thus defined. Thu3, lines fucceed 
or are confequent to a line, monads the monad, and houfes a houfe. Nothing, 
however, hinders but that fomething elfe may fubfift between them. For that 
which is fucceilive is fucceflive to fomething, and is fomething pofterior: for 
one is not fucceilive to two, nor the Calends to the Nones. That is coherent 
which being fuccejjive touches. But, fince every mutation is in things Oppo- 
fite, and thefe are contraries and contradiction, and there is no medium of 
contradiction, it is evident that there is a medium in contraries. But the conti¬ 
nuous has fomething of the nature of the coherent, or of the tangent. And 
things are called continuous, when the boundaries of each by which they 
touch and are continued are one and the fame. So that it is evident that 
the continued is in thofe things, from which one thing is naturally adapted to 
be produced according to contaCL And it is alfo evident that the fucceflive 
ranks as the firft: for it is neceflary that whatever touches fhould be fuccef- 
five, but not every thing which is fucceflive touches. Like wife, if a thing is 
continuous, it is neceflary that it fhould touch; but if it touches it is not yet 
continuous. But in thofe things in which there is not contact there is not 
. natural coherence. So that a point is not the fame with the monad; for 
with points there is contact, but this is not the cafe with monads : for thefe 
are fucceflive to each other; and fomething fubfifts between points, but not 
between monads. 
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CHAP. L 

The prefeat fpeculation is concerning eflence; for the principles and 
caufes of elfences are here inveftigated. For, if the univerfe is as one whole, 
eflence will be its firft part; or, if things fubfift in a confequent order, after 
this manner alfo eflence will be firft, and afterwards quality or quantity. 
But at the fame time, in Ihort, neither are thefe beings, but qualities and 
motions, in the fame manner as that which is not white, and that which is 
not ftraight. For, we alfo fay that thefe are , as for inftance, that fuch a thing 
is not white. Further ftill: no one of the reft has a feparate fubfiftence. 
And the truth of this is in reality teftified by the antients: for they invefti- 

• It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle in this book difcourfes of the firft prin¬ 
ciple of things, for the fake of which the whole of the prefent work was compofed, But, 
becaufe, fays he, the appellation of principle is multifarioufly affumed, for matter, form, and 
privation are each of them called a principle; hence, Ariftotle in the firft place fummarily 
difcuffes whatever pertains to a divifion of this kind, that by a convenient method, and in a 
compendious way, we may eafily and rightly inveftigate the difference between this and other 
principles. He further obferves ; that fincc one among the propofed queftions was, whether 
there are the fame principles of all things, or different principles of different things, which hat 
not yet been folvedf by Ariftotle; hence, he again mentions caufes, that he may demonftrato 
that in one refpe& there are the fame, and in another different principles of all things. 

f A folutkm, however, of this it given in the Notes to the third book. 
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gated the principles, elements, and caufes, of effence. Thofe, indeed, of the 
prefent time rather confider univerfals as eflences: for genera are unlverfals, 
which they fay are rather principles and effences, becaufe they inveftigate 
logically. But the anticnts called particulars eflences, fuch as fire and earth, 
but not a cpmmop bpdy. But th^re are thrf e efipryres: 9114, frnfible; of 
which one part is eternal *, and another corruptible, as all men acknowledge, 
fuch as plants and animals. Of this fenfible eflence it is neceflary to admit 
the elements, whether one or many. But another eflence is immoveable, 
which, according to fome, has a feparate fubflftence. Others, again, give it a 
twofold diviflon ; others place in one nature forms, and mathematical entities j 
and others confider mathematical entities alone. The fenfible eflence, there¬ 
fore, belongs to the phyfleal fcience (for it fubflfts with motion): but the 
immoveable eflence, to another fcience, if they have no principle in common. 

CHAP- H. 

But fenfible eflence is mutable. If, therefore, mutation is from oppoflfe#, 
or from (kings fubfifling between oppofltes, but not from aH oppafues (for a 
white colour is not from voice), but from that which is contrary, it is neceflary 
there fhoukl be fomething which may be changed into contrariety; for con¬ 
traries ate not changed. Befides, this abides, but that which is contrary 
does not abide. Hence there is a certain third thing befides contraries* 
viz. matter. If, therefore, mutations are four in number, viz. either in fob- 
fence or in quantity, in quality or in place, and Ample generation as atfe 
corruption is a mutation according to fubftancc, but augmentation and di¬ 
minution according to quantity, alteration according to paffion, and lation 
according to ^la^e; this the cafe^ the feveral mutations will be into 
contrarieties, . 1$ is p^epfery, therefore, that matter foopld be changed, 
i* to p^s into both. But, One? befog *.?• twofold* every thing 
which is changed is changed from that which is in capacity into that which 
is in energy: as, from white in capacity, into white in energy ; and in a fimt- 
lar manner with refpeft to augmentation and diminution;—b. cnee * not only 
a 0 fofogS may he generated ncmdentnHy from, iworeptity, Upt Ifoewife from, 
bfiog j from being indeed in capacity, but from non-being in energy. And 

* Viz. The ccleftial fpherej, and $5 ftara *hpy contain, 
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this is the one of Anaxagoras. For it is better to affert this, than that all 
things fubfifted together: it is likewife preferable to the mixture of Empe¬ 
docles. and Anaximander.; and, as Democritus fays, all things were together 
in capacity, but not in energy : fo that thefe men touched upon matter. But 
all fuch things as are changed have matter, though in fome things it is of a 
different kind from that of others : for the matter of thofe perpetual natures* 
which are not generable, but moveable according to local motion, is itfelf not 
generable, hut is only moved from one place to another. But it may be 
doubted from what kind of non-being generation fubfifts: for non-being is 
threefold f. If, therefore, any thing is in capacity, from this generation 
vyill fubfift, yet not from any thing indifcriminately, but one thing will be 
generated from another. Nor is it fufficient to fay that all things fubfifted 
together; for things differ in matter. For why were things infinite in 
number produced, and hot one thing, fince intellect is one ? So that, if mat¬ 
ter is one, that would have been generated in energy of which the matter is 
in capacity. There are, therefore, three caiufes and three principles; two 
indeed contrariety, of which one kind is reafon and form, but the other 
privation: and the third principle is matter. 

CHAP. III. 

. In the next place it is requifite to know that neither matter nor form is 
generated; I mean that matter J and that form which fubfift at the extremity 
of things: for every thing which is changed is changed by fomething, and 
into fomething. By fomething, indeed, viz. the firft mover; but that fLn 
which it is changed is matter; and that into which it is changed is form. 
An infinite progreffion, therefore, muft take place, if not only the brafs is 
made round, but the roundnefs alfo, or the brafs, is generated. It is therefore 
neceffary to ftop. After this, it muft be ihown that every effence is generated 
from that which has the fame appellation with itfelf; for thofe things which 

* Viz. Of the celeftial bodies. 

f Viz. Non-being is either that which is falfe, in the fame manner as being is that which is 
true; or it is that which in no refpe& is ; or that which in capacity is not. 

t Thus, fays Alexander, the four humors which are the matter of Socrates are generated, but 
not the laft and formlefs matters and again, flelh is a certain form of Socrates, but not the laft, 
fince Socrates himfelf is the laft form. 
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ate generated by nature, ahd alfo other things, die effehces. Fof things affr 
gfetlferalfed Cither by art, ot nature, dir fortune, Of chance. Ait, therefore, fe as 
principle which fubfifts in another; btit nature is a principle fuhfifting in the- 
thing itfelf: For man generates matt. But thfe remaining cattfes are the pri* 
vations of there. EflfettceS, tttb, aie thtee in number: and tme bf thefe indeed 
is matter, which is fome patticttlat thing itt cbttffequencfe of that which it ap»- 
pears to be: for fuch thittgs as are bnfe by eonta&, and hbt by coheilon, are 
matter and a fubjeCt. But another of thfefe is nature, Which is fome particular; 
thing, and a certain habit, fabfifiirig as a boundary. Further Hill: thfe third 
eflence is that Which confrfts from thfefe, and ranks among particulars; fuch 
as Socrates br Callfes. In Certain things, therefore, that which is fome parti-* 
cttfar thittg has nbt any fobfiftenCe independent of a coittpoflte eflence; aa 
for inftahct, thfe form of a hottfe, unlefo ait is thfe form: nor is there any 
generation and corruption of thefe: but the h'Ouffe itfelf, which is without 
rifecter, IrkeWifo health, and every thing effected by art, both are and are not 
aftcT a difforent manner: for if forms have any ftibfiftettce they are in things 
profcced by natitre. iH'ence, it is not badly kid by Plato that forms are filch 
things as have a natural fobfiftenee, if there are form's different from thefe, 
fuch as fire, flefh, the head, and the like: for all thefe are matter, and efpe- 
cially belong to that eflence which is the feft of things. Moving caufes, 
therefore, are antecedent to productions: but caufes which fubfift as reafon* 
are conlubfiftent with jprodu&iorre. For, When a man Is Well, then health is 
prefont; and the forth bf the brazen fphere fubfifts together with the brttfen. 
fphere ttftff. But Whether forms remain after feparation nvuft be eonfidered | 
for nothing hinders this from taking (place with fome forms: as, for in fiance, 
if foul fhOuld be a thing oif this Icind, hdt indeed every foul; but intellect y - 
for perhaps it 'is impoflible that thfe ihould be the cafe with every foul, ft ia 
evident, therefore, that ideas arfe not requifiteon account of thefe things j for 
rban (generates man, fome (particular, fome 'certain'man. And in a fimikBr 
manner with tefpebtto arts: for the medicinal art is the reafon ofiheatfh» 

* Via. Formal caufes. 

, t Via. Tbe ratiwiul foul 'wMch U intdfeASar. 
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CHAP. IV, 

The caufes and principles of all things are partly the fame and partly differ¬ 
ent; for, if any one fpeaks univerfally, and according to analogy, the caufes 
and principles of all things are the fame *. But it may be doubted whether the 
principles and elements of effences, and of things which fubfift as relatives, 
are different or the fame ; and in like manner with refpe£t to each of the predi¬ 
caments. But an abfurdity will enfue, if there are the fame principles and 
elements of. all things. For relatives and effence will fubfift from the fame 
things. What, then, will this be ? For, befides effence and the other predi¬ 
caments, there will be nothing common. But an element is prior to the 
things of which it is the element. Nor yet is effence the element of rela¬ 
tives, nor is any one of thefe the element of effence. Further ftill: how can 
there be the fame elements of all things ? For no element can be the fame 
with that which is compofed from elements; as, for inftance, neither b nor a 
can be the fame with ba. Nor is it poffible that any one of the intelligible 
elements, viz. the one or being, can be the element of all things.: for thefe are 
prefent with every compofite nature, Js T P compofite nature, therefore, will 
have any fubfiftence, nor yet effence, nor relatives. It is, however, neceffary 
-that thefe Ibould fijbdft. There are not, therefore, the fame dements of all 
things. Or, as we have faid, are there partly the fame caufes and- principles 
of things, and partly not ? As, with refpefit to fenfrble bodies, the hot is as 
form, and after another manna: the eold, as privation; but matter is that 
which is firft effentially both thefe in capacity. But effences are as well thefe 
as the things whidh confifr from thefe, and of which thefe are the principles. 
Oir if any thing becomes one from the hot and the'cold, asfrefh, or bone, frill 
that which -is thence generated <muft .be different from thefe. Of thefe things, 
therefore, there are the -fame, ’but of other things different dements and prin¬ 
ciples. We cannot, however, fay that the principles of all things are after 
this manner the frtme ; but we may affert that this is the cafe according to 
analogy : juft as if any one jhpuld jay. thjt there are three principles, form, 
pruotion^Aftd watter- ; But ea,cb of ahaut^wy.genus ; as in 

colours, white, black, fuperficies,,light, darknefe, and air; but from thefe day 

* Viz. Matter,Jorm, aori^riTatiflp^juje Mijuwfatly, -and according to jHKtlogy.the caufes and 
^principles of material natures. 
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emerges, and the night. However, fince not only things inherent are caufes, 
but, of things external, fiich as that which moves is a caufe, it is evident that 
principle is different from element. Yet both are caufes; and into thefe prin¬ 
ciple is divided: but that which moves or ftops is a certain principle and effence. 
So that there are three elements according to analogy, but four caufes and 
principles j which four are different in different things. And the firft caufe, as 
that which moves, is different in different things. Thus, health is as form, dif* 
eafe as pri vation, body as matter, the medicinal art as that which moves. Again: 
a houfe is as form, a certain confufion as privation, the bricks as matter, and 
the builder’s art as that which moves. And, indeed, into thefe things is prin¬ 
ciple divided. But, fince that which moves is indeed in natural men * man, 
but, in things proceeding from the dianoetic power, form, or the contrary, in 
one refpe& there will be three caufes, but in another four. For the medicinal 
art is in a certain refpeft health; and the builder’s art the form of the houfe; 
and man generates man. Further ftill: befides thefe, as that which is the 
firft of all things, there will be the mover of all things. 

C H A P. V. 

But fince fome things are feparable and others infeparable, the former are 
effences, and on this account are the caufes of all things; becaufe, without 
effences paflions and motions have no fubfiftence. In the next place, thefe 
will be perhaps foul and body, or intellect, appetite, and bodyf. Further- 
ftill; principles are the fame after another manner by analogy, fuch as energy 
and capacity: but thefe alfo are different in different things, and in a differ¬ 
ent manner. For, in fome things, indeed, the fame thing is at one time in 
energy and at another time in capacity; as, for inftance, wine, or flelh, or 
man. But thefe alfo fall into the above-mentioned caufes. For form is 
energy, if it is feparable, as alfo that which confifts from both J; but privation 
is as darknefs, or as one that is fick, and matter is in capacity: for this is that 

* Inftead of tv fin rots tpvirixtst;, as in the printed text, it appears from the Commentary of . 
Alexander, that we Ihould read tv ptv to if fvtriMoi; avifuiroi;. For that commentator obferves that 
Ariftotle fays natural,nun^ on account of man itfelf, (/. e. the ideal man) who is not natural. 

f Viz. The proximate caufes of animated natures are perhaps foul and body, as in plants; or 
iatelled, body, and appetite, as in man j or body and appetite, as in brutes. 

X 'Viz. Form and matter. 

which 
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which is able to become both. But thofe things which have not the Tame 
matter, and of which there is not the fame, but a different form, differ in an¬ 
other manner in energy and capacity. Thus, the caufes of man are the 
elements fire and earth as matter j his proper form j and if there is any 
thing elfe external, fuch as his father; and, befides thefe, the fun and the 
oblique circle, which are neither matter, nor form, nor privation, nor of the 
famefpecies, but are motive natures. Further ftill: it is requifite to perceive, 
that of caufes, fome may be called univerfal and others not. The firft * prin¬ 
ciples of all things, therefore, are, that which is in energy this firft thing 'f', 
and fomething elfe which is in capacity J. But thofe things which are uni¬ 
verfal have no fubfiftence. For that which is particular is the principle, as 
one man is the principle of another; but there is no univerfal man. For 
Peleus is the caufe of Achilles, and your father of you ; and this letter b is the 
caufe of the fyllable ba ; and, in ftiort, b is the caufe of ba fimply confidered. 
In the next place, the forms of effences are principles : but, as we have laid, 
of different things there are different caufes and elements. Thus, the caufes 
of thofe things which are not in the fame genus, fuch as colours, founds, 
effences, quantity, are not the fame except according to analogy. The caufes 
alfo of thofe things which are in the fame fpecies are different, but they are 
not different in fpecies; but becaufe of particulars, your matter, form, and 
that which moves, differ in number from mine, though according to univerfal 
reafon they are the fame. But in an inquiry, what are the principles and 
elements of effences, of relatives, and qualities, whether they are the fame or 
different, it is evident that, if they are predicated multifarioufly §, there are 
the fame principles and elements of every effence; but if they are divided, 
.there are not the fame but different principles, except that there are the fame 
in a certain refpedt: for, according to analogy, there are the fame; becaufe 
there is matter, form, privation, and that which moves. So that, after this 
manner, the caufes of effences are as rhe caufes of all things; becaufe, effences 
being taken away, all things are taken away. Further ftill: that which is 
firft is in energy. Hence, contraries are in a different manner things firft, as 

* That is to fay, the proximate principles. 

f Viz, This particular thing, as Sophronifcus is the proximate principle of Socrates. 

J i. e. This particular matter. 

§ i./. Univcrfally. 
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they are neither predicated as genets, nor as things multifarious. A ad, again, 
dt&reat kinds of matter are catted caufes: and thus we have lhown what are 
the principles of fenfibles, how many there are, and in what nefpe£t they are 
the duae, and yet dilerent hon teach other. 

CHAP. VI. 

Since it has appeared there are three elTences, two indeed phyfical, hut 
one immoveable, re(pe£tipg this we muft fay, that it is neceffary there thould 
he a certain eternal and immoveable eTTence, Tor eflences are the firfl of 
things; and if all eflences are corruptible, all things will he corruptible. It 
is, however, impoflible for motion either to be generated or corrupted; for it 
always was. This is likewife true refpe&lng time: for it is not poflible that 
there can be prior and pofterior, time not exifting. There is the fame conti¬ 
nuity, therefore, of motion, as of time : for time is either the fame as motion, 
. or a certain paflion of motion. But there is not any continued motion, except 
that which i6 local; and local continued motion is that which is circular. If, 
however, there is Something motive or effective, but not energetic, motion'is 
not. Tor it is poflible for that which has capacity not to energife. No uti¬ 
lity, -therefore, will enfue, though we flxould make eternal eflences, in the fame 
manner as thofe who make forms or ideas, urilefs a certain principle is inhe¬ 
rent which has the power of producing mutation. Neither, therefore, will 
this be fufficient, nor any other eflence different from forms: for, if it does 
not energife, there will not he motion. Nor yet will this be the cafe if’it 
jenergifes, but the eflence of it is capacity: for there will not be perpetual 
motion: for that which is in capacity may happen not to be. It is requifite, 
therefore, that there ftiould he filch a principle, the eflence off which is energy, 
further ffill: it is requiflte that thefe eflences (hould be without matter: for 
^t is neceflary they Ihould be eternal, if there is any thing elfe eternal. They 
are, therefore, in energy. A doubt, however, here arjfes: for every thing 
which energifes appears to have the capacity of energifing; hut every thing 
endued with capacity does not energife,; io .that capacity .will be prior to 
energy. -But, indeed, 4 f this were the cafe, .nothing will have any fubflft- 
ence; for it will happen, that a thing will have the capacity to be, but-will 
not yet be, ^ 

But, 
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' Bat, if the cafe is as theologifts aflert, who generate all things from 
night, or if as the natural philofophers, who fey that all things fubfiflcd to* 
gether, the feme impoilible confequence will enfue. For how could matter 
be moved if there was no caufe in energy i For the matter of g houfe does 
not move itfelf, but the builder’s art: nor does the menftrual blood mpyc 
itfelf, nor earth, but feeds, and human feed. On which account feme have 
recourfe to a perpetual energy, as Leucippus and Plato; for they fey that 
motion always is, but they do not fay why and what it is, nor why feme 
things are moved differently from others; nor do they aflign the caufe of 
this perpetuity of motion. For nothing is cafually moved: but it is requifke 
that fomethiug fhould always have fubfifted; as at prefeat, one thing js 
moved naturally after this manner, and another is moved by force, either bjr 
intellect or fomethiotg elfe after a different manner. In the next place* wha? 
is the nature of the ftrft motion ? for this makes an immenfe difference, But,, 
neither is at poffible for Plato to call that a principle which moves Itfelf, anti 
which fbmotion es he coa&tem as a principle. For, feud* as he bj% is p.ofte-r 
rior * to, and at the feme lime conffebfeftent with, the heavens. To con Cider, 
thenofece, capacity as prior to energy, is partly right and partly not' But In 
what refpccl it is night we have already declared. However, that energy Is 
prior to capadky iAmaxagoras Seftifies; for intelleft is energy. Bmpeducfes * 
alrfo teftffies this, by introducing feiendfeip and iftaife; and .this is co n firmed 
by thofe who aflat that monon is perpetual, as Leucippus. Bfi that chaos esr 
night did mot fnbfflf in an infinite time, but the feme things always were 
which mow;ait,<ei»her by circulation orotherwafe,ifeoargy is prior to capacity. 
But if things are always the fame, either by circulation, or in ferae other way, 
it is requilite that fomething fhould always remain which tpofTeffes femjands 
of energy. But to the exrftence -of generation and coemption k is ,neoelTavy 
there fhould be fomething which always energifes varioufly f. h is neceflary, 
therefore, that -after this manner it dhould •enetgife from itfelf, but in a different 
manner according to fomething elfe 4* B mutt, .therefore, tjeitbor -energUc. 

# Soul, according to Plato, in the Timaeus, is reprcfetttdJ^s-p^ertor to^^ thcavensj-tserelf 
hypothetically, or for the faked do&rwrsllortler* 

f i. /. Obliquely, as the fun in his annual courfe* 

% i. f. Says Alexander, according to the fphere of Saturn* 

according 
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according to that which is different, or according to the firft *. But it muft 
neceflarily energife according to this f: for, again, this is the caufe of energy 
both to the one and the other.. Hence, that which is firft £ is the better 
caufe: for it is the caufe of a perpetual famenefs of energy j but fomething 
elfe§ is the caufe of variable energy. And both thefe are the caufe of an 
energy eternally variable. After this manner, therefore, motions fubfift. 
Why, thenj is it requifite to inveftigate other principles ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Since, therefore, this is the cafe (and if it were not fo, things would fub¬ 
fift from night, from all things colledtively and from non-entity), thefe quef- 
tions may be folved j and there is fomething which is always moved with an 
unceafing motion j but this is a circular motion. And this is not only evi¬ 
dent from reafon, but from the thing itfclf. So that the firft heaven will be 
eternal. There is, therefore, fomething which moves. But, fince there ia 
that which is moved, that which moves, and that which fubfifts as a medium 
between thefe, hence there is fomething which moves without being moved, 
which is eternal, and which is eflence and energy. But it moves in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: That which is defirable and that which is intelligible move 
without being moved. But the firft intelligible is the fame as the firft defir¬ 
able : for that which appears to be beautiful is defirable. But the firft objeft 
of the will is that which is really beautiful. However, we rather afpire after 
it becaule it appears to be beautiful, than it appears to be beautiful becaufe 

* By the firft Ariflotle means the inerratic fphere. 

t That is, fays Alexander, it is necefiary that the fun fhould be above and under the earth, 
through the motion of the inerratic fphere, and not through the fphere of Saturn. But Ariflotle 
fuggeffs the caufe why the fun is daily above and under the earth, when he fays, For this is tht 
caufe of energy, both to the one and the other. That is, for again the body of the inerratic fphere 
is the caufe of the ftar which revolves in the fphere of Saturn becoming above and under the 
earth, and alfb to the other , that is to the fun, fince the motion of the inerratic fphere is the 
caufe that the fun and Saturn daily rife and fet. 

t That is, the inerratic fphere is the caufe that the fun always revolves above and under the 
earth. 

$ That is, the obliquity of the zodiac is the caufe that the fun is at one time in Scorpio and 
at another time in Capricorn. 
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we afpire after it. For the principle is intelligence; but intellect is moved 
by the intelligible. And the other co-ordination* is eflentially intelligible. 
To this co-ordination alfo the firft effence belongs, and likewife that which 
•fubfifts fitnpjy, and according to energy. But the one is not the fame with 
the Jimple: for the one fignifies meafure ; but the Jtmple , the mode of fub- 
-fiftence. Likewife the beautiful, and that which is eligible for its own fake, 
are in the fame co-ordination : and that which is .the firft is always the beft, ■ 
or analogous to that which is beft. But, that in immoveable natures there is 
that for the fake of which other things fubfift, divifion manifefts.: for there is 
fomething to which that for the fake of which a thing is done belongs, of 
which the one is different from the other j\ But the firft mover moves as 
that which is beloved.; and through that which is moved it moves other 
things. But if there is any thing which is moved, it may fubfift in a various 
manner. If, therefore, the firft lation is energy, fo far as it is moved, it may 
fubfift differently according to place, though not according to effence. But 
fince there is fomething which moves, itfelf at the fame time being immove¬ 
able, and fubfiftiog in energy, this cannot fubfift in a various manner: for 
jation is the firft of mutations; and of this that which is circular. But this 
the firft mover moves, Hence, he is neceffarily being; and fo far as he ne- 
ceffarily fubfifts, fo far he fubfifts. according to re&itude, and is thus the prin¬ 
ciple of things: for the neceffary is multifarious. For it either fignifies that 
which is effected by violence, becaufe contrary to the will; or that without 
which a thing is not well conditioned; or that which does not admit of a 
various, but poffeffes a fimplicity of, fubfiftence. From fuch a principle, 
therefore, heaven and nature are fufpended. 

But the life which he lives is the moft excellent, and fuch as we enjoy J 
for a fmall portion of time; for fuch a life is with him perpetual To us, 

• By the other co-ordination Ariftotle means the co-ordination of the beautiful} to which, 
according to the Pythagoreans, eflence, light, triangle, the odd number, &c. belong. 

f That is to fay, that for the fake of which a thing is effected is different from the thing 
effected. 

$ That is: When from the exercife of the cathartic and theoretic virtues intellect pafles 
into contact with intelligible*, or, in other words, with thofe feparate incorporeal forms which 
are the caufes of the fcnfible univerfe, then it becomes intelligibles in energy, and enjoys the 
moft excellent and blefled life, the felicity of which i6 indefcribable, and is only known to thofe 
who are capable of fuch an exalted energy: for intellect may then be faid to be inebriated, 
and to deify itfelf with ncdlar. 

O o indeed. 
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indeed, this is impoffible ; but not to the firft mover, becaufe his energy is 
pleafure *• And on this account vigilance, the energies of fenfe, and Intel- 
Jedtion, are moil delightful. Mope, too, and memory are pleafing through 
energies. But effential inteiledtion is the intelledlion of that which is effen-* 
tially the moft excellent; and the moil effential of that which is moil effential 
Intellect, too, underftands itfelf by the affumption of the intelligible: for it 
becomes intelligible by contadt and inteHedtion: fo that intelledt is the fame 
with the intelligible. For intelledt is the recipient of the intelligible, and of 
eflence. But it energifes pofleffing. Hence, that which intelledt appears 
to poflefs as divine, belongs more eminently to the firft intelledt than to ours t 
and his contemplation is the moft delightful, and the beft. If, therefore, 
God always poflefles that excellent condition of being whieh we fometimes 
poflefs, it is admirable; but, if he poflefles it in a ftill higher degree, it is ftilf 
more admirable. In this manner, however, he fubfifts. 

Life alfo is prefent with him: for the eneFgy of intelledt is life ; and he is 
energy. But eflential energy is his moft excellent and eternal life ; and we 
fay that God is an animal eternal, and the moft excellent: fo that life and 
duration continued and eternal are prefent with God. For God is this. 

But thofe who are of opinion, like the Pythagoraeans and Speufippus, that 
the moft excellent and the moft beautiful are not inherent in the principle of 
tilings, becaufe the principles of plants and animals are indeed caufes, but the 
beautiful and the perfect are in things proceeding from thefe, do not think 
rightly: for feed is from other perfedk natures which have a prior fubfiftence: 
nor is feed the firft thing, but that which is perfedtj juft as fome one may 
fay that man is prior to feed, not indeed the man who is generated from feed, 
but another from whom feed flows. That, therefore, there is a certain eternal 
immoveable eflence, and which is feparated from fenfibles, is evident from 
what has been faid. It has alfo been fhownf that this eflence cannot poflefs 
any magnitude, but that it is impartible and indivifible; for it moves in an 
infinite time. But nothing finite poflefles a ,n infinite power. Since, however, 
every magnitude is either infinite or finite ; hence, this eflence will not poflefe 

* For,fince the employment or energy of the firft intelkA is alone the intelledt ion of bun-* 
felf, i. e. an eternal and all-comprehenfive view of the divine forms contained in the unfathom¬ 
able depths of his eflence, and fince this very energy is pleafure, hence, in this pleafure he per¬ 
petually lives. 

f In the eighth book of the Pbyfics. See the Introduction to this work. 

a finite 
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a finite magnitude: and it cannot poflefs an infinite magnitude, becaufe an 
infinite magnitude has not any exiftence. It has likewife been fhown that 
h e is without paffivity, and unchangeable: for all other motions are pofterior 
to that which is local. Thefe arguments, therefore, evince why he fubfifts 
in this manner. 

CHAP. VIII. 

■ *■ 

But we ought not to be ignorant whether one eflence of this kind is to be 
admitted, or more than one, and if more than one how many; but we Ihould 
alio call to mind the opinions of others, becaufe, concerning the multitude 
of fuch like eflences, they have faid nothing certain and clear. For the opi¬ 
nion refpetting ideas has not any appofite fpeculation, fince thofe who 
aflert that there are ideas call them numbers. But, refpe&ing numbers, they 
fometimes fpeak of them as of things infinite, and fometlmes as of things 
limited as far as the decad. Nothing, however, is aflerted by them with 
deraonftrative diligence, why there is fuch a multitude of numbers. This 
then muft be declared by us, from the things pre-fuppofed and determined. 

The principle and the firft of beings is immoveable both eflentially and 
according to accident: but he moves the firft, eternal, and fingle motion. 
But fince that which is moved muft neOeffarily be moved by fomething, and 
that which firft moves is eflentially immoveable, and an eternal motion muft? 
be moved by-an eternal mover, ahd one by one; and fince we fee that be- 
fides the fimpte latk>fi of the univerfe, which we fay the firft and immoveaWe 
eflence moves, there are atfo other eternal lations of the planets—(for a body 1 
which revolves in a circle is eternal and unftable, as has been fhown id the 
Phyfics)—fince this is the cafe, it is necejfary that each of thefe lations fbould 
be moved by an eJfentialJy immoveable and eternal ejfence: for the nature of 
the fears is a certain eternal eflence, and that which moves is perpetual, and 
prior to that-which is> moved ^ and that which has a priority of eflence is 
neceflarily eflfence. It-it evid&nTi therefore, that tben are necessarily ft 
many ejfences , naturally eternal , eJfetiTldtty iMthbveabiei, and without magnitude % 
for the realbft‘alltady afli'gtied. THat there are therefore eflences, ahd which 
of thefe is firfe and which fecond, according to the fame order a6 that of the 
revolutions of the fears, is evident. 

But the multitude of thefe lations mufebe confidered from that phSofephy 
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of the mathematical feiences which is mod peculiarly adapted to this purpofe, 
viz. aftronomy. For this contemplates an effence, fenfible indeed but eternal: 
but the other mathematical feiences fpeculate no effence whatever; for this 
is neither effe&ed by the (cience which is converfaitt with numbers, nor by 
geometry. That there are therefore many lations of the ftars is evident to 
thofe who are but moderately conveifant with thefc things: for each of the 
planets is borne along with more than one lation. But how many thefe are 
we (hall now explain ; and, that we may underftand their definite number* 
relate what certain* mathematicians affert. As to what remains, it is proper 
that we ourfelves fhould inve(ligate fome things, and a(k fome queftions of 
thofe who fearch into thefe affairs, that we may know whether any thing 
appears to them in addition to what we have faid. Both, however, are to be 
beloved, but affent is to be given to the more accurate. 

Eudoxus, therefore, places the lation of the fun in three fpheres, and alfo 
that of the moon; of which the firft is that of the inerratic ftars f ; the fe- 
cond is through that circle which paffes through the middle figns of the 
zodiac ; and the third through that circle which is oblique J in the latitude 
of the figns. But that oblique circle through which the moon is carried, 
is in a greater latitude than that through which the fun is carried §. But 
Eudoxus places the lation of each of the planets in four fpheres; and of thefe, 
he confiders the firft and fecond as the fame with thofe of the fun apd moon; 
but the fphere of the inerratics is, according to fnm, fimilar to that firft fphere 
of the heavens which carries all the orbs ; and that which ranks under this, 
and is carried through the middle of the zodiac, is common to all of them. 
He is alfo of opinion that the poles of the third fphere, which is common to 
all, are in that fphere which is in the middle of the figns; and that the lation 

* By certain mathematicians, Ariftotle according to Alexander means Eudoxus and Calippus. 

That js, fays Alexander, fmee the lation of the fun is effe&ed by three fpheres according 
to Eudoxus, the firft of thefe, which comprehends the other two, and which revolves fimilar to 
the inerratic fphere, viz. from eaft to weft, was confidered by Eudoxus as inerratic With reference 
to the other two. Nor did he only call this firft fphere of the fun inerratic, but likewife the 
firft and largeft fphere of each of the other planets. 

% That is, according to Alexander, that circle which the fun appears to deferibe from its 
centre, while it is borne along by that fphere to which it is fixed. 

j The latitude, fays Alexander, of the obliquity of that circle which the moon appears to 
deferibe with its centre, is greater than the latitude of the obliquity of that circle which the fun 
appears to deferibe. . 

of 
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of the fourth declines from the middle of the third. Likewife that the poles 
of the third fphere are the proper poles of the other fpheres; but that Venus 
and Mercury have the fame poles. . 

But Calippus gives the fame pout ion to the fpheres, that is, the fame order 
of d(fiance, as Eudoxus: and, with refpe£t to their multitude, he agrees with 
him in the number belonging to Jupiter and Saturn, but is of opinion that 
ftlll two fpheres require to be added to the fun and moon in order to folve 
the phsenomena and to-each of the remaining fpheres of the planets he 
adds one. But it (6 neceflary, in order, when all of them are collected toge¬ 
ther, to aflign the caufes of the phsenomena, that there fliould be other re¬ 
volving fpheres lefs-.in number by one, than thofe which carry the planets, 
and which always reftore in the fame pofition the firft fphere of that ftar 
which ranks in an inferior order: for thus alone can all things be effe&ed 
by the lation of the planets. Since, therefore, with refpeCfc to thole fpheres' 
in which the planets are carried, fome are eight, and others twenty-five; of 
thefe, thofe only ought not to have revolving fpheres in which the loweft* ftar 
is carried. And thofe, indeed, which revive the fpheres of the two firft 
ftars will be fix; but thofe which revolve the fpheres of the four pofterior 
ftars will be iixteea. The number, therefore, of all the fpheres, that is, 
both of thofe that carry and thofe that revolve the ftars, will be fifty-five. 
But, if. thofe motions of the fun and mOon which we have mentioned are not 
added, the number of all the fpheres will be forty-feven. Let this then be 
the multitude of the fpheres: fo that it is rational to conceive that there are 
as many immoveable and as many fenfible eflences and principles as we have 
enumerated; for to prove f that there•muft neceflarily be this number, muft- 
be Jeft to thole who: are better qualified for - fuch an undertaking. 

. But if it is not pofiible that there can be any lation which does not contri- 

* Viz.: The moon; for (he 1$ the lowed-of the planets. 

• f * Ariftotle, fays Alexander, having related the number of the fpheres, which according to 
Ebdoxus are 26, according to Calippus 33, arid according to his owh invention 55 ; and having 
befides this demortftrated that one Ample arid eternal motion emanates from ode Ample and 
indivifible mover, he confidently aflerts that it is rational to conceive that there are as niany 
immoveable and as many fenfible eflences and principles a9 he has enumerated. But beCaufe 
he has only related, but has not alfo demondrated, that there are 55 fpheres* and has aflerted 
that it is reafonable to conceive that there are as many immoveable eflences as there are fpheres; 
hence he fubjoins, that a demonftratibn that there muft neceflarily be this number, mud be 
left to thofe who arc better qualified for fuch' an undertaking.” 
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bote to tile lation of a flar; and if it is nqtifite to conceive that every nature 
andi every effence which b impaflive, and capable of fubfifting from icfdf, is 
allotted the bed end, there will be no other nature befides thefe, but this 
wiQ oeccfiarUy be the number of c (fences. For, if there are others, they>wili 
be motive,, as being the end of lation: but it is impoffible that there can be 
any other latinos thanthofe which we have enumerated. But this may be 
rationally inferred from thefe revolving bodies themfelves: for, if every thing 
which carries naturally fubfifts for the fake of that which is carried, and every 
lation is of fomething which is carried, no lation will. fubfUt fin* its own fakb^ 
nor for the falfle of another lation, but k will fubdft for the fake of the ftara. 
For, if lation fliould fubfift for the fake of lation, h will alfo be requifite that 
this latter ftiouid fubfift for the lake of other* Utions; So that, fined it is itrw 
pofiibie that there can be an infinite progreffion, the end; of every lation wiU- 
be fome one of the divine bodies which revolve in the heawns. But that „ 
heaven* is one is msrtifeft: for, if there weve^many heavens, as there are men,, 
the principle about* each-will be one in fpecies, but many in number. But 
fuch things as are many in number are eonne&ed with matter: for there is one 
and the faaM reafon* of the many, as of man, but Socrates is one. But that 
which ranks asdtife- firft ataosg formal cauies is not conneded with matter; 
for it fubfifts in energy. Hence, that which firft moves immoveably is 
One both ha reafon and number ; and, oemfequestly, that which is always 
and continually moved* isatfb one. There is therefore only one heaven at; 
univerfe. 

B©T OD* ANCESTORS- AND MEN OF: GREAT* ANTIQpiTY- HAVE LEFT 
*j«- A tSAFlTiON INVOLVES its FABLE, THAT THESE FIRST ESSENCES' 
ARE GODS f» AND THAT THD DIVINITY COMPREHENDS THE WHOLE CCS 

NATURE. 

* i r. The unirerfe. 

f If the doctrine of polytheifm cortfiftad in adwittingi that there ia njahttwdcof pafttiples 
equaltordigoity and pow<er : to. the ground ineffable principle of things, the, cenfajce which has 
hpOs.nepM^h R*§*f*. <>J» .‘bk dpAfine, w*th fot,much anal, by modem,theologifts,, would* be 
highly juft, ituep ia is-a m W» vfalfe» joit0 principles- rhandire dn.its flon&quppots,, 

Tfbk»» hswwtftt heif»g|tnw,<tf the pplydwiAn.of; the-autieot world, ,as is.tartly-, 

C»dw««hr.in :hia Iatpllecittal Syfl*B>, .and njufc he. ©batons 0 to*every oat-.who, 
itoadn^th siMWi^tbe ?up»k# of, Qw&n. audiRaman ihwa tur*. Bat, on, the othftr handg 
tP-SMW<«rp 1 the i dS^Cfcp!^ps«>d«M^^u(« J ¥thi|^a/u.Wlfc«nfi^ 

(■opting icattfe* bsk^itfe drWcMwdtottton-to theki comprehending principle,iato.Qpppfa-imv 
pf the moft fubliaie coaceptions t^ di*;hWJ»q.iP«Sds d^hftuwvJwilft 
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natjj WE* Tie tt& iftdvet) k fabuJ®aify introduced for tide paiptife ef per* 
foading the multitude, euiwcwg the far**, and btn^iing kuttaa life. ¥ot 

they 

fabric of intelle&ual phiiofcphy, and* in mythological japg.uage> to war on the Olympian, 
gods. 

To fuch, indeed, as have not regularly ftudled the icientific writings of Plato and Ariftotle, it 
will doubtlefs in the firft place feem abfurd to introduce a multitude of principles in order to 
ihq produ&ion of the univerfe. To thefe, one principle appears fufficient for the purpofe ; and 
the hypothefis of a multitude (uh^fting in conjunction, and co-operating, with him, is conGdereJ 
as ufelels, and as tending to diminUh the power and fully the-dignity of the parent of things* 
They will likewife deem it impoflible to conceive how a multitude of principles can have a dif- 
tinCl energy of their own, at the Came time that they are comprehended in, and energife toge- . 
ther with, a higher caufe. 

The flrft of thefe objections may be eafily removed, by cpnfidering that thejmoft perfeCt mode 
of production is the ejfential, or, in other words, when a bqing produces by its very nature 9r 
cffence. Indances of this ejfential mode of prpdudUqn are feen in fire and fnow, the former 
ejfentially imparting heat, and the latter cold* This mode is more perfeCt than that which ip 
attended with deaerations becaufe more extended. Thus, all fuch beings as produce deiibe- 
ratively, as is the cafe with rational fouls like ours, are at the fame time connected with the 
ejfential operation ; fuch as is the energy of nature in generation, nutrition, and inoreafe. But 
the energy of nature is prefent with beings to whom the power of deliberation is unknown. 
And hence the ejfential is more extended than the deliberative energy. The effential energy, 
therefore, mud be the prerogative of the highed producing caufe, becaufe more powerful 
than the deliberative : for fuperiority of power is always the chara&criftic of a fupqrior caufe* 

If, therefore, the great principle of things operated from his very nature in producing all 
things, and this without the conjunction of fubordinate caufes, and if he is the one itfelf (fuice 
nothing is more excellent than unity), all things would have t*en profoundly one, without apy 
apparent diftinCtion and feparation: for, in production? of’ this kind, the cffeCt is always fecon- 
darily what the caufe is according to a primary mode of fubfidence. The exidence, therefore 
of the corporeal world neceffarily proves the exidence of lefTer producing caufes co-operating 
with the one father of all in the production of things. 

The fecond objection, refpeCiing the didinCt energy of fubordinate caufes, or principles, may 
be removed by diligently attending to the different powers of the human foul. For in jhefe 
powers, as images, we fliall confpicuoufly fee, bow ^multitude of divine natures may poffefc a 
diftinCt energy of their own, at t{ie fame tjnrje that they are comprehended in, and energife to* 
gether with, a fuperior nature. If we furvey, theji, the gnofiic powers of the foul, we fliall find, 
that they are accurately five in number, viz. intellect, the diandetk power , opinion, ptyafltqfy, and 
fenfe. 

IntetleB is that power by which we underdand Ample felf-evident truths called axioms, anj& 
are able to pafs into contad with intellqdual forms Cpparatcdfrom all CQunedion with matter. 

By the diandetic power we reafpn- fcientifically* 

Opinion is that which knows the univcrCal in .ftnfible particulars, as that ( eyqry4nan is % 
biped; and the conclufron of the dianoeti* power* as that every rational foul iajfjupqrul j,but 
it only knows the trt, or that a thing is, but is perfectly ignorant of th<( )tn, or why it is. 
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they afcribe to the firft effences a humaa forth, fpeak of them as 
fembling other animals, and aflert dther things, confequent and fimilar to 

thefe. 

The phantafy is that power which apprehends"things clothed with figure, and may be called 
a figured intelligence voria-ig.) 

Laftly, fenfe is that power which is diftributed about the organs of fenfation, which is 
mingled with paflion in its judgment of things, and alone apprehends that by which it is exter¬ 
nally agitated. 

Now, it is evident, fince die energies of thefe powers are perfectly diftindl from each other, 
that the powers themfelves, which are the fources of thefe energies, mult alfo be diftindt. 

Again : it is evident that define which tends to one thing, anger, which afpires after another 
thing, and free-will, or that deliberative tendency to things in Our power , which the Greeks call 
proair fits {irpoaigso-tf}, are fo many diftind! vital powers of the foul. But above both the gnoftic 
and vital powers is the one , Or the fummit of the foul, by means of which we are enabled to fay, 
I perceive—-! Opine—I reafen—I defire—I deliberate—which fummit follows all thefe energies, 
and energifes together with them; for we fhould not be able to know all thefe, and to appre¬ 
hend in what they differ from each other, unlefs we contained a certain indivifible nature, which 
fubfifts above the common fenfe, and which, prior to opinion, defire, and will, knows all that 
thefe know and defire, according to an indivifible mode of apprehenfion. 

It mufl, however, be carefully obferved, with refpedl to thofe mighty powers which fubfift. 
in unproceeding union in the ineffable‘principle of things, that, as their union with this prin¬ 
ciple is infinitely more tranfeendent, their charafteriftic properties are likewife infinitely more 
diftinft from each other, and from the one caufe of all, than the union and diftindtion between 
the human foul and its different powers. 

But as this is a fubjecl of all others the molt important, it is requisite to be more explicit. If. 
then it is neceffary that the progreflion of beings fhould be continued, and that no vacuum fhould 
intervene either in incorporeal natures, or in bodies themfelves, it is alfo neceflalry that every 
thing which has a natural progreflion fhould proceed through fimilitude ; fince it is by no means 
lawful that the thing caufed fhould be the fame with its caufe : for, if that which is fecond were 
the fame with that which is firft, each would be fimilarly the fame, and one would npt be the 
caufe, and the other the thing caufed.. But if they are alone different, they can never be con¬ 
joined with each other, nor can the one participate of the other: for conjundtion and partici-. 
parfon are a communion and fympathy of participants, and the natures they participate. And if 
they are at the fame time both fame and different \ fince in this cafe there is identity, defedl, and 
fomething which is vanquifhed by a power contrary to famenefs; the one itfelf will no longer b$ 
the principle of the progreflion of beings, nor will every generative caufe have 3 fubfiftence in . 
the order of the good prior to fecondary caufes: for the one is not the caufe of divifion, but of 
friendftiip*, and the good converts generated natures to their caufes. But the converfion and 
friendfhip of fecondary towards prior natures fubfifts through fimilitude, and not through a dif 9 
fimilar nature. If, therefore, the one is the caufe of the univerfajity of things, and if the good 
is the objedt of vehement defire to all things, it will everywhere coqftitute through fimilitude 
the progeny of antecedent caufes : fo that the progreflion of things will fubfift according to the , 
pne t and the converfioa of thefe progreflions will be dire&ed to the good. For neither is qoi\ver- 
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thefc. BaT if among these assertions any one separating the. 

REST RETAINS ONLY THE FIRST, VIZ. THAT THEY CONSIDERED THg 

FIRST 

lion without fimilitude, nor can the generation of efFeCts which return to their kindred principles 
.ever fubfift without this. „ 

But that which immediately follows, and is demonftrated from this, is, that it is neceflary every 
monad Ihould produce a number of the fame order with itfelf, viz. Nature , a natural number^ 

Soul, one that is animaftic, and Intellect , an intellectual number. For, if whatever poflefles 1 
power of generating generates fimilars prior to diflimilars, as we have already demonitrated, 

“hence every caufe mult deliver its own form and idiom to its progeny; and before it generates 
that which gives fubfiftence to progreflions far diilant and feparate from its nature, it mud con- 
ftitute things proximate to itfelf according to eflence, and conjoined with it through fimilitude. 

Every monad, therefore, conflitutes a. multitude, indeed, as generating fomething pofterior to 
itfelf, and dividing the powers which had^a prior occult fubfiftence in itfelf. For things which 
fubfifted uniformly, and conjointly, in the monad appear feparately in the progeny of the monad. 

And the truth of this, indeed, univerfal Nature herfclf declares, comprehending in one the pro- ' 

duCtive principles of all things contained in the heavens and in the fublunary regions ; but dif- 
tributing her own powers to the natures which, proceeding from her monad, are divided about 
the fluctuating empire of bodies. 'For the natures of fire, earth, and the moon, poflefs their 
idioms and forms from univerfal nature , with which they energife, and contain its peculiar diftri- 
butions. But this alfo the monad of mathematics and numbers evinces: for, fince this is pri¬ 
marily all things, and fince it fpermatically conftitutes the forms of numbers in itfelf, it diftri- 
butes different powers to numbers externally proceeding from its nature. For it is impoflible 
that a generated nature fhould at once receive the whole abundance of its generating caufe : and 
it is neceflary that the caufe of all things, having a prior fubfiftence, fliould appear as a prolific 
power. Multitude, therefore, fubfifts about the monad, and number, diftributing the properties 
which abide collectively in the monad. Becaufe, therefore, as we have before obferved, that 
which is fimilar is more conjoined with its caufe than that which is diflimilar; hence one pro- 
greflion will be a multitude fimilar to the monad from which it proceeds ; but the other will be 
a multitude of diflimilars. But the multitude which is fimilar to the monad will be that in a 
divided manner which the monad is indivifibly. For, if the monad poflefles power, and a pe¬ 
culiar hyparxis *, the multitude proceeding from it will likewife contain the fame form of 
byparxis, with a remiflion as to the whole. 

But after this it is neceflary to confider in the third place, that, of progreflions, fuch as are 
nearer to their caufe are indicative of a greater multitude of things, and are at the fame time 
in a certain refpeCt equal to their containing caufes s but that fuch as are more remote poflefs 
a lefs extended power of fignification; and, on account of the diminution of their power, change 
and diminifh at the fame time the amplitude of production. For if, of progreflions, that which 
fubfifts the firft in order is more fimilar to its principle, and that which gives fubfiftence to the 
greateft number is both with refpeCt to eflence and power more fimilar to the generating prin¬ 
ciple of all things, it is neceflary that, of fecondary natures, fuch a3 are nearer to the monad, and 
*rhich receive dominion after it, (hould give a greater extent to their productions y but that 

9 Hyparxis fignifies in any being the fummit, or as it were flower, of its nature. 
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FIRST ESSENCES TO BE GODS, HE WILL THINK IT TO BE DIVINELY SAID : 
AND IT MAY BE PROBABLY INFERRED, THAT A8 EVERY ART AND PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY 

fuch thing* at are more fepvated from their primary monad fhould neither pervade in a fimilar 
manner through all things, nor extend their efficacious energies to far diftant progreffion*. And 
again: as fimilar to this, it is neceffary that the nature which gives fubfiftencc to the greateft num¬ 
ber of efie&e (hould be placed next to the monad, its principle; and that the nature generative 
of the mod numerous progeny, becaufe it is more fimilar to the fupplying caufe of all things than 
that which is generative of a few, mult be placed nearer to the monad, according to hyparxis. 
For, if it is more remote, it will be more diffimilar to the firft principle { but, if it is move diffi- 
milar, it will neither pofiefs a power comprehending the power of fimilar natures, nor an energy 
abundantly prolific. For an abundant caufe is allied to the caufe of all. And univerfally, 
that which it generative of a more abundant, is more naturally allied to ha principle than that 
which is produ&ive of a lefs numerous progeny. For a dried of power is effective of fewer 
produOioas: but a fubje&ion of eflence is a defied of power ; and a fubje&ion of eficnce be¬ 
comes redundant, on account of diffimilitude with its caufe, and diftance from its principle. 

Again, therefore, in addition to what we have previoufly demon it rated, we Audi alien that 
which pofleflet the mod indubitable truth ;1 mean, that it is requifite, prior to the caufe* which 
are participated, that imparticipable * caufcs fhould every where have a prior fubfifteace in the 
univerfality of things. For, if it is requifite that a caufe ihould have the fame relation to it* 
progeny as the tut to the univerfal nature of beings, and that it fhould naturally poflefs this order 
towards things Secondarys and il tie tnt is imparticipable, as being equally exempt from all 
beings, and as that which it produ&ive of all things uniformly in confequence of this, it is 
neceflary that every other caufe which defcribes the excellency of the one in all things Ihould be 
exempt from the beings fubfifting in fecondary ranks, and from the natures participated by 
them. And again, it is requifite that every imparticipable and primary caufe which it fimilar to 
tbt one, (hould eitablifh monads of fecondary natures fimilar to itfelf prior to fuch as are diffi¬ 
milar. 1 fay, for infiance, it is requifite that one foul fhould difiribute many fouls to different 
natures; and one intclled participated intelleds to many fouls. For thus every firft exempt 
genus among the divine orders will be univerfally diftributed analogous to tbt tnt. And fecond¬ 
ary natures which participate kindred caufcs will be analogous to thefe exempt genera; and, 
through the fimilitude of their kindred caufe*, will be conjoined with their imparticipable prin¬ 
ciple. Hence, prior to die forms fubfifting in other natures, thofe are eftablifhed which fubfift 
in themfelves} and prior to compofite caufcs fuch as are exempt; and imparticipable mnHf 
prior to fuch as are participate. And confequendy (as that which is demonftrated at the fame 
time with this) the exempt caufes are generative of fuch as are compofite, and imparticipable 
natures extend participate monads to their progeny. And natures which fubfift in themfelves 
produce the powers which are refident in other natures. 

It is therefore neceffary from the preceding axioms, fince there is one unity, the principle of 
the unirerfe, from which every hyparxis derives its hypoftafis, that this unity fhould produce 

• One thing i> faid to be imparticipable with refpedl to another, to which it it fuperior, when it is not confubfittent 
with it. 

from 
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LOSOPHY HAS BEEN INVENTED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE, AND HAS 
AOAIN PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO OF THE ANT1ENTS HAVE 

BEEN 

from itfelf, prior to every thing elfe, a multitude of natures charaAerifed by unity and a num¬ 
ber the moll of all things allied to its caufe. 

For, if every other caufe eftablifhes a progeny fimilar to itfelf, prior to that which is dillimi- 
lar; much more mult the one> fince it is fuperior to fimilitude, and is the one itfelf produce 
according to union its firft progeny* For how can the one eftabliflv its proceflions, except in a 
manner charaAerifed by unity ? For nature generates things pofterior to itfelf naturally, foul 
animaftically, and intelleA intelleAually. The one> therefore, is through union the caufe of the 
unhrcrfality of things: and the progreflion from the one is uniform. But if the one is that which 
firft produces all things, and the progreflion is charaAerifed by unity, it is requifite that the 
multitude produced from thence (hould be fetfpeifeft unities , the moft allied of all things to their 
producing caufe. Betides, if every monad eftablifhes a number allied to itfelf, as we have pre- 
vioufly demonftrated, by a much greater priority muft the one itfelf produce a number of this 
kind. For, in the progreflion of things, that which is produced is often diflimilar to that which 
produces, through the over-ruling fway of diverfity : and fuch are the laft of beings, and thofe 
which are far diftant from their principles. But the firft number, and that which coheres to the 
one t is uniform, ineffable, and fupereflential, and is entirely fimilar to its caufe. For, neither car 
diverfity happening to firft caufes feparate generated natures from their generating caufe, and 
transfer them into another order; nor can a morion of the caufe, producing a fubjeAion Of 
power into diflimilitude and infinity, produce the generation of the uiliverfality of things: but 
the caufe of all, excelling all motion and divifion, according to the charaAeriftic of unity efta- 
bliChes about itfelf a divine number, and conjoins it with its own fimplicity. The one , there¬ 
fore, prior to beings eftablilhes the unities of beings. 

For, again, according to another mode of fpeculation, it is neceflary that fuch things as are 
firft (hould participate the firft caufe through their proximate unities: for all fecond natures are 
conjoined with their antecedents through fimilars. Thus, bodies through particular fouls are 
conjoined with univerfal foul; fouls with univerfal intelleA, through intellectual monads; and 
firft beings with the one itfelf through uniform hyparxes. For, king itfelf according to its own 
nature, is diflimilar to the one. For eflence, becaufe indigent of an unity externally aflumed in 
order to accomplifli the firft union, cannot of itfelf be conjoined with that which is foperefien- 
tial, and is far diftant from its nature. But the unities of beings which fubfift from the im- 
parricipable and exempt unity are able to conjoin beings with the one itfelf and convert them to 
their own fupereflential natures. And Parmenides, demonftratxng this in his fecond hypothefis, 
conneAs the one with king % contemplates all things about the one , and demonftrates that this na¬ 
ture, which proceeds and finilhes its progreflion with the laft of things, is the one itfelf For it 
is neceflary that the unities (hould he eftablifhed prior to true beings themfelves; fince, as 
Tlmaeus obferves, it is not lawful for him who is die firft] to produce any thing except that 
which it the moft beautiful of aU* But this is the moft fimilar to that which is Gngularly the 
belt. 

But a multitude cktra&rifed by unity is the moft fimilar to the out. For the Demiutgus of 
the univerfc, hecaufc he is goody conftituted all things fimilar to himfelf. Much more, there. 

P?* Xpre, 
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BEEN PRESERVED AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of the Opinions 
of our fathers, therefore, and men of the higheft antiquity, thus much only is 
manifell to us. 

CHAP, 

fore, mult the fountain of universal good produce and eftablifli in beings goodncjfes naturally 
conjoined with himfelf. There is, therefore, one god, and many gods ; one unity, and many 
unities, prior to beings themfelves ; and one goodnefs, and many poilerior to the firft goodnefs, 
through which that beneficent intellect the Demiurgus, and every intelle#, is divine, whether it is 
an intelle&ual or intelligible intellect. And that which is the firft fupereflential is the one ^ 
after which many fupereflentials fubfift. Whether, then, is this multitude of unities imparti- 
cipable, as the one itfelf > or is it participated by beings, fo that the unity of every being is as the 
flower, fummit,and centre of that being about which it fubfifts ? But if thefe unities are impar- 
ticipable, in what refpedl do they differ from the one? For each of thefe unities is one, and has 
the firft fubfiftence after the one . Or how, fince they are exuberances of the firft caufe, were they 
conftituted by it? For it is every where neceflary that the nature which is fecond (hould be fub- 
je& to that which is prior to itfelf, (hould fall off from its union, and on account of Come addi¬ 
tion (hould diminlh the monadic fimplicity of that which is firft. What addition, therefore, or 
redundancy can we affert in addition to the one , if each of thefe unities is an unity by itfelf i 
For, if every unity is both one and many, we (hall appear to transfer the property of being to 
the unities themfelves. But if it is one only, in the fame manner as that which is one itfelf,. 
why does this latter poffefs a caufe exempt from all other caufes, while each of the unities is 
allotted a fecondary dignity ? On this hypothefis, therefore, we (hall neither preferve the fupre- 
macy of the firft caufe over pofterior natures, nor eftablifli the progrefiion of the unities from 
the firft, unconfufed either with refpeft to themfelves, or the one principle of their fubfiftence. 

But neither (hall we believe in Parmenides*, producing the one together with being* and de- 
monftrating that there are as many parts of the one as of being, and that every being participates 
of the one ; that the one fubfifts every where together with being ; and laftly, that the one of the 
fecond hypothefis participates of, and is participated by, being•, the mode of participation not 
being the fame in either : for this one participates of being, as that which is not the firft one, 
nor exempt from being ; but as illuminating true-fubfifting eflence. But being participates of 
tie one , as contained by the one , as replenithed with divine union \ and as returning to that 
which is the one itfelf \ and imparticipate : for the unities which arc participated conjoin beings 
with the oue f which is exempt from the univerfality of things; in the fame manner as partici¬ 
pated intellects unite fouls with univerfal intellect, and participated fouls conjoin bodies with, 
univerfal foul. For it is not poflible that the difiimilar genera of fecondary natures (hould be 
immediately united with that caufe which is exempt from all poflible multitude. But it is 
neceflary that this conjunction (hould take place through fimilar natures: for a fimilar multi¬ 
tude, fo far as it'is multitude, participates of that which is diflhnilar; but, fo far as it is fimilar 
to the monad pvior to itfelf, fo far it is conjoined with this monad. This fimilar' multitude, 
therefore, being eftabli(hed in the midft of fimilitude and multitude, becomes united with the 
whole, and with the one , which is prior to all multitude ; but contains in itfelf far-diftant pro- 
greflions, and fuch as are diflimilar to the one of its own nature. And through this one all 

things 
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But there are certain doubts refpe&ing intellect j for it feems to be the 
moft divine of things which are apparent: yet, by what mode of fubfiftence 

things return to this fimilar multitude, and extend themfelves towards the firft caufe of the. 
univerfe ; diffimilars indeed through fimilar natures, but fimilais through themfelves. For 
fimilitude eflentially colle&s and conjoins many things in one, and converts fecond natures 
to the monads which are prior to themfelves: for the very fubfiftence of fimilitude proceeds 
from the one. Multitude, therefore, is conjoined with the one, from which it derives its pro- 
greffion: and hence, fimilitude is that which caufes many things to be allied and fympathife 
with each other, and to fubfift in friendftup among themfelves and with the one. 

No objections of any weight, no arguments but fuch as are fophiftical, can be urged againft. 
this fublime theory, which is fo congenial to the unperverted conceptions of the human mind r 
that it can only be treated with ridicule and contempt in degraded, barren, and barbarous ages.. 
It is this theory, which thofe who declaim againft the theology of the antients (hould firft en¬ 
deavour to underftand, before they attempt to fubvext. At the fame time, unfortunately, it is. 
a theory which has been fo entirely negleCted, that it is not to be difcovered in any writing 
fince the time of the emperor Juftinian. Indolence and prieftcraft have hitherto confpired to 
defame thofe ineftimable works *, in which this and many other fublime and important theo¬ 
ries can alone be found; and the theology of the Greeks has been attacked with all the infane. 
fury of ecclefiaftical zeal, and all the imbecil flafties of miflaken wit, by men whofe conceptions 
on the fubjeCt, like thofe of a man between fleeping and waking, have been turbid and wild, 
phantaftic and confufed, prepojlerous and vain. 

We find, however, from the paflage before us (which is certainly of ineftimable value) that 
the doCtrine that firft eflences are gods is derived from men of great antiquity, and we have 
the teftimony of Ariftotle himfelf that it is a divine doctrine. He likewife very juftly obferves, 
that a human form and the forms of other animals were afcribed to the firft eflences, for the 
purpofe of perfuading the multitude , enforcing the laws , and benefiting human life. For, the mul¬ 
titude being merged in fenfe can only by fenfible images obtain a far-diftant glimpfe of incor¬ 
poreal natures; and the whole of the human nature is from its connexion with body adapted 
to be led back through images to exemplars, and through fenfe to intellect. Hence, Ariftotle 
very properly adds, that human life was benefited by the fabulous part of the antient theology^ 
For, as Saliuft, On the Gods and the World, beautifully obferves, t€ fince the providence of the 
gods is every where extended* a certain habitude or fitnefs is all that is requifite in order to 
receive their beneficent communications. But aH habitude is produced through imitation and 
fimilitude. Hence, temples imitate the heavens, but altars the earth ; Jlatues rcfcmble life, and 
on this account they are fimilar to animals; and prayers imitate that which is intelle&ual; but 
characters fuperior ineffable powers ; herbs and (tones refemble matter; and animals which are 
facrificed, the irrational life of our fouls. But, from all thefe, nothing happens to the gods 
beyond what they already poffefs ; for, what acceffion can be made to a divine nature ? But a. 
conjunction with our fouls and the gods is by thefe means produced." 

. • Thofe of the latter Platonifts, .viz. Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamklichus, Proclus, Ammonias, Olympiodorus, See. 
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it is fo, it is difficult to determine. For, if it is void of iatelle&ion, and is 
like one deeping, what will there be venerable in fuch a condition of being ? 
But, if it poflefles intelle&ion, and yet fomething elfe has dominion over or 
is the author of this, then its effence will not be intelligence, but capacity, and 
fo it will not be the moft excellent eflence. For that which is honorable is 
prefent with it through intellection. Further ft ill: whether its eflence is in¬ 
tellect or intelligence, what does it underftand ? For, either itfelf under (lands 
itfelf, or it underftands fomething elfe. And if fomething elfe, either always 
the fame, or a different thing. Is it, therefore, of no confequence whether it 
underftands that which is beautiful, or any thing which may cafually prefent 
itfelf? Or is it abfurd to ftippofe that it cogitates about certain things? It 
is evident, therefore, that he underftands that which is moft divine and moft 
honorable, and that he is not changed. For the mutation would be into 
fomething worfe, and a thing of this kind would now be a certain motion. 
In the firft place, therefore, if his eflence is not intelligence, but capacity, it is 
reafonable to conclude, that continuity of intellection is laborious to him; and 
in the next place it is evident that there will be fomething elfe more honor¬ 
able than intellect, viz. the intelligible, or the objeCt of intelledion. Befides, 
intelleCtion and intelligence will be prefent with him when underftanding the 
word of things. This, therefore, muft be avoided. For, not to perceive 
certain things is better than to perceive them. Hence, intelligence * will not 
be that which is moft excellent He underftands himfelf f, therefore, if he is 
the beft of all things; and . intelligence is the intelligence of intelligence. 

But 

* Since, according to Ariftotle, the firft caufe is the obje& of deGre to all things, he cannot 
fubGft as inuUigenct. For, that which ia the obje& of defire to all things is that of which alt 
things participate^ or this defire would be rain. But all things do not participate of intelli¬ 
gence, fince fome things pofifi being alone. Things, therefore, originate from the int*lligibU t 
and not from intelligence. 

t The firft intelleA underftands himfelf, and by knowing himfelf knows every tiling of which 
he is the caufe, pofiefling a knowledge tranfcendently more accurate than that which is co-ordi¬ 
nate to the objefti of knowledge; fince a caufal knowledge of every thing is fuperior to every 
ether kind of knowledge. Without bufily attending, therefore, to the objeCU of his intellec¬ 
tion, by alone knowing himfelf he knows all things. Nor is he indigent of fenfe, or opinion, or 
fcience, in order to know fenfible natures; for it is himfelf that produces all thefe, and that in 
the unfathomable depths of the intelledion of himfelf comprehends an united knowledge of 
them according to caufe, and in one Gmplicity of perception:—juft as if fome one, having built a 
(hip, ihojild place in it men of his own formation, and, in confequence of pofiefling a various 
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But feience, fenfe, opinion, and the dianoedc power always appear to be 
employed about fomething different from themfelves; fo that the principal 
defign of each of thefe is not the (peculation of itfelf. Further ftiU: if in* 
telle&ion is different firom that which is apprehended by intellect, according to 
which of thefe is excellence of fubfiftence prefent with him 1 For the being 
of intelligence is not the fame as that of the intelligible. Or (hall we fay, 
that in fome things fcience is the thing itfelf which is the obje& of fcience ? 
In effective fciences*, indeed, effence and form are without matters but 
in the contemplative fciences this muft be affirmed of reafon, the thing, 
and intelligence. Hence, in things without matter f, fince the intelligible 
is not different from intellect, it is the fame with it. Intelligence alio is 
the fame with the intelligible. Further (till: a doubt remains, whether 
the intelligible is a compofite nature s for, if this be the cafe, it will be 
changed in the parts of the whole. Or, (hall we fay that every thing with¬ 
out matter is indivifible 1 In the fame manner, therefore, as the human intel¬ 
lect, or the intellect of compofite natures, fubfilts for a certain time (for this in- 

$rt, fhould add a fea to the (hip, produce certain winds, and afterwards launch the fhip into the 
new-created main. Let us fnppofe, too, that he caufes- thefe to hare an exiftence by merely 
concaving them to exift, fo that, by imagining all this to take {dace, he gives an external fublift¬ 
ence to his inward phantafms, it is evident that in this cafe he will contain the caufe of every 
thing which happens to the (hip through the winds on the fea i and that by contemplating his 
own conceptions, without being indigent of con vet (ion to outward obje&s, he will at the fame 
time both fabricate and know thefe external particulars. Thus, and in a ftill greater degree, the 
firft or intelligible intelled, pofleffing the caufes of all tilings, both gives fubGftence to and con¬ 
templates whatever the univerfe contains, without departing from the {peculation of himfelf. 

* It is well obferved by Alexander, that Ariftotle here by effective fciences means the art of 
building, and the like. 

t Viz. In intelligibles properly fo called. Hence the firft intelle& is at the fame time both 
intelleH and inttUigthk. It ts intellect confidered as understanding itfelf, but intelligible as under* 
Jtcod by itfelf. But participate which fubfifts pofterior to imparticipable intellect i—or, in other 
words, intellect confubfiftent which is pofterior to intelleA unconnected with foul,—--underftands 
itfelf, and the intellect prior to itfelf. For every intellect muft either underftand itfelf, or that 
which is above, or that which is pofterior to itfelf. But if it underftands that which is pofterior 
to itfelf, it will be converted to that which is worfe than itfelf. If it underftands that which is 
above itfelf, if this is through the knowledge of itfelf, it will at the fame time underftand itfelf 
and that which is fuperior. But if it alone underftands that which is fuperior, it will, though 
imelled, be ignorant of itfelf. However by knowing that which is prior to itfelf, it alfo 
knows itfelf. There is, therefore, in intelled the intelligible, and in the intelligible intellect; 
and one intellect is more total, and another more partial. 
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telledt does notpoflefs the excellent condition of its being in this cr that portion 
of time, but in a certain whole *)> fo does the firft intellect fubfift for ever; 
and thus through all eternity itfelf poflefles the intelligence of itfelf. 

CHAP. X. 

It mull alfo be confidered in what manner the nature of the univcrfe pof- 
feffes the good and that which is moll excellent, whether as fomcthing fepa- 
rate, and itfelf fubfifting by itfelf, or as order f, or as both thefe, in the fame 
manner as an army. For the good of this confide in order, and in its com¬ 
mander, who is the good of the army in a dill greater degree. For the 
commander is not on account of the order, but the order on account of the 
commander. But all things are in a certain refped co-ordinated, though not 
in a fimilar manner, fuch as aquatic and aerial animals and plants. Nor do 
they fubfift in fuch a manner as that one has nothing in common with the 
other, but there is fomething in which they all agree : for all things are co¬ 
ordinated to one thing. But as, in a houfe, thofe who are free are permitted 
to a£fc juft as they pleafe, in all or in mod things which contribute to the com¬ 
mon good ; but this is only granted in a fmall degree to flaves and irrational 
animals, fince they a£t for the moll part cafually (for the nature J of each of 
them is a principle in them of this kind); I fay, in this manner it is neceflary 
that all things fhould fubfift in order to effeft feparation. And as in a houfe, 
fo in the univerfe, there are other things of which all participate in order to the 
conftitution of the whole. 

But we ought not to be ignorant of the impoflible or abfurd confequenc’es 
which happen to thofe who fpeak differently, nor yet of their aftertions who 
fpeak more elegantly, and whofe opinions-are attended with the feweft doubts. 
For all philofophers confider all things as produced from contraries. But 

« Intelledl, when it apprehends that which is intelligible, does not underftandone part of it at 
this time, and another part of k at a different time; for, thus, the intelligible or proper object 
of intellect would be divifible 4 but it underflands it in an indivifible inftant. For this is what 
Ariftotle means by a certain whole. 

4 Since Ariftotle, as we have alfo obferved in the Introda&ion, admits that there is a twofold 
order, one in the univerfe, and another in the caufe of the univerfe, he mult alfo admit that - 
there is a twofold ieries of forms» one incorporeal and intelligible, fubfifting in this caufe, and 
the other .corporeal .and fenfible. 

f That is to fay, the nature of thofe .things which ■contribute to the nature of the univerfe. 
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neither are all things generated; nor is it rightly faid that all things are from 
contraries; nor do they appear to have informed us how thofe things ill 
which contrariety is inherent confift from contraries : for contraries are not 
paffive to each other. But this difficulty is folved by us In a rational manner; 
by introducing a certain third nature. Others make one of the contraries to 
be matter, as thofe who fuhjedt the unequal to the equal, or multitude to the 
' bne. This, however, is folved after the fame manner : for matter which IS 
one is not contrary to any tiling. Further frill: all things will participate of 
evil, except the one ; for evil itfelf is the other of the elements. But, accord¬ 
ing to others, good and evil are not principles, though in all things the gbod 
is moft eminently a principle. Others, again, are right in confidering the 
good as a principle; but they do not fay how it is a principle, whether a£ the' 
end, or as that which moves; or as form. Empedocles * too a£tS ab’fOrdfy i 
for hfc makes friendflrip to be the good. For friendffiip, according tO him, ii' it 
principle, and that which moves (for it congregates); it is alfo as' matter, for 
it is a part of that which' is' mixed. However, though friendihip ffibuld hap-i 
pen to fubfift as matter, as a principle, and as that which moves, ydt its eflencO 
would riot bO the fame With the dflence of thefe.- Which of thOfe, therefore, 1 
will friendihip be ? But it fe alib’ abfurd that ftrife fhould b6 idcofruptihlky 
fince this very thing is the nature Of eVil itfelf. 

But, according to AnaXagOlfoS, the good itf a principle-’ fo fh'r as motive. For 1 
mtelle& moves ; but it moves 1 for the-'fake Of fomOthtnghi that it will be differ¬ 
ent from that for the fake of Which 1 it 1 moVes, urilefsr it fubfifts as We affirm it to 1 
fobfift: for the iftedlcihal art id in a certjdri : rdfpeflf Health: He haS alfor afted' 
abfurdly, irt not making a r cOttfraty t &tbe good-arid to intellect.- But aH thofe : 
who (peak of principled as contraries' do not ufe contraries, as Will be obvibuV 
to him* who does not? negligently CoftfidPr their opinions: And nO one affigns 1 
z reafon why fomtf things 1 are corruptible;' but Others 1 iticdrrilptiBle; for they' 
make all things from the fame principles. Further frill: fOifie generate all' 
things from* non-erttlty: bUt : others; that 1 they may riot be Compelled to J dp 
this, make all things to be one. Again: no one affigns a reafon why genera¬ 
tion will perpetually exift; nor does any one fay what is the caufe of genera¬ 
tion. And both thofe who make two principles; and thofe who introducer 
ideas, neceflarily require another more powerful principle?- becaiife'there ia a’ 

• See the Notes to the thirteenth book. 
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principle more powerful than thefe. For why is matter participated, or 
why does it dill continue to participate ideas ? And to others, indeed, it is 
neceflary that there Ihould be fomething contrary to wifdom and the moft ho¬ 
norable fcience j but this is not neceflary to us. For there is not any thing 
contrary to that which is firft ; flnce all contraries have matter, and thefe are 
in capacity. Ignorance, too, is oppofed to its contrary; but nothing is con¬ 
trary to that which is firft. 

Further (till: if there are no other natures befides fenfibles, there will not? 
be a principle and order, generation, and the celeftial orbs; but there will 
always be a principle of a principle, as is alfo aflerted by theologifts and all 
natural philofophers. But if there are forms * or numbers they will not be 
the caufes of any thing. And if this is not admitted, they will not at leaft be 
the caufes of motion. Again: how can magnitude and that which poflefles 
continuity emerge from things void of magnitude ? For number will not 
make continued quantity, either as that which moves, or as form. Indeed 
there wiflt not be any one of things contrary which has the power both of 
making and moving; for it may happen not to be. But energy is in a certain 
refpeS pofterior to capacity. There will not, therefore, be eternal beings ; 
but therb arb. Hence fome one of thefe hypothefes muft be re- 
je&ed. But we have fhown in what manner capacity antecedes energy. 
Further ftill: how numbers are one, or foul and body, and, in ihort, form 
and a thing, no one informs us: nor is it pollible to explain this, unlefs he 
fays as we do, that the caufe of this, in efie&ing it, operates as that which 
moves. But thofe who fay that mathematical number is firft, and fo always 
fuppofe another eflence adhering in fucceflion and other principled of every 
thing—thefe make the eflence of the univerfe to be adventitious j. (for, thus, 
one thing does not contribute any thing to another, whether it exifts or does 
not exift:) and befides this, they introduce many principles. But beings are 
unwilling to be governed ill. 

The domination of many f is not good; there is, therefore, one fupreme. 

* See the Notes to the thirteenth and fourteenth books. 

+ That is to fay, the domination of many principles independent of each other is not good ; 
for Ariftotle in the preceding eighth chapter has proved that there is a multitude of principles 
of a nature Jimilar to the firft caule. 
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CHAP. L 

R ESPECTING the eflence, therefore, of fenfibles, we have fliown what 
it is in the mode of inveftigation employed by us in our Phyfics, concerning 
matter, and afterwards in our inquiry concerning energy. But fince our 
prefent defign is to confider whether, befides fenfible eflences, there is a cer¬ 
tain immoveable and eternal nature, or not, and if there is what it is, in the 
firft place we fhall take a furvey of the affertions of others, that, if in any thing 
they have not fpoken well, we may not be liable to the fame accufation j and 
that, if there is any dogma common to us and them, we may receive it fepa- 
rately, and not be indignant as with a thing hoftile to our defign. For we 
mud be contented if any one aflerts fome things better than us, and others 
things not worfe. But there are two opinions on this fubjedfc: for they fay 
that mathematical natures are certain effences, fuch, for inftance, as numbers 
and lines, and things allied to thefe, and again, ideas*. However, fince fome 

confider 

* Prior to a folution of the objections of Ariftotle to the doCtrine of ideas, it will perhaps 
be better to give the reader a fummary view of the opinions of the Pythagoreans and Platonifts 
on the fubjeft, that he may be at once convinced that the arguments of Ariftotle are not directed 
to the .true and genuine, but merely to the apparent meaning of thefe philufophers. 

The divine Pythagoras, and all thofe who have legitimately received his doctrines, aflerted 
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confider Ideas and mathematical numbers as two genera; but others are of 
opinion that there i* one nature of both; and other* again afieri that m ath s* 
matical natures are alone effences, in the firft place let us make mathematical 
entities the obje& of our confideration, without adding to them aoy other 

nature ; 

that there are many orders of beings, viz. intelligible, inteHedual, dianoetic, phyfical, or, in 
fhort, vital and corporeal eflences. For the progreffion of things, the fubjeCtion which natu- 
rally fubfifts together with fuch progreffion, and the power of diverfity in co-ordinate genera, 
give fubfiftcnce to all the of corporeal and incorp o re al natures They faid, there¬ 

fore, that there are three orders in the whole extent of beings, viz. the intelligible^ the dianoetic r 
and the fenjible\ and that in each of thefe ideas fubfift, chara&erifed by the refpe&ive eflential 
properties of the natures by which they are contained. And with rcfpcCt to intelligible ideas, 
thefe they placed among divine natures, together with the producing, paradigmatic, and final 
caufes of things in a confe^ugoJL Qg^gi. For if thefe three caufes fometimes concur, and ard 
united among themfelves (which Ariftotle (ays is the cafe), without doubt this will not happen 
in the loweft works of nature, but in the firft and mod excellent caufes of all things, which, on ac¬ 
count of their exuberant fecundity, have a power generative of all things, and, from their convert¬ 
ing and rendering fimilar to themfelves t|ie naipry* u^hjeh they have generated, are the paradigms 
or exemplars of all things. But as thefe divine caufes a&for their own fake, and on account 
of their own goodnefs, do they not exhibit the final caufe l Since, therefore, intelligible forme 
are of tjp* k;nfl t apd ajr?.tl}c les^firs of to njiqcb goqd to wholes, they give conyjcriqn to the 
4 i?ipq Pf4ers, thpi^gh thpylajgel^ fqbljfl .abput the intelligible order contained in the artificer of 
the universe* But dianoetic forms , or ideas imitate the intellectual, which have a prior fubfift- 
cnee, render the order of foul fimilar to the intellectual order, and comprehend all things in as 
fccondary degree. 

Thefe t forms, beheld i? ccfe&ia) ai)4 diyipe fouls, poflefo a fabricative powej, but Ufith u$ 
they are only gnoftic, aqdnplongeij demiurgic, thrqugh the defluxion of our wings. For, aq 
Plato fays in the Phxdrus, when thq winged, that is, the intellectual, powers of the foul are 
perfedi, and plumed for flight, the foul dwells on high, and in conjunction with divine nature* 
governs the world. In the Timaeus, he manifeftly aflerts that the Demiurgus implanted thefe 
dianoetic forms in fouls, in geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic proportions; bpt in . hi* 
Republic, (in the feCtion of a line) he calls thqm images of intelligihles ; and on this account 
does not fpr the mod pan diidain to denominate them intellectual, as being the exemplars of 
fenfible natures. 1 n the Phaedo, he fays that thefe are the caufes to us of rerainifcence; becaufe 
difeiplines are nothing elfe than reminifcenccs of middle dianoetic forms, from which the pro¬ 
ductive powers of nature being derived, and infpired,givq birth to all the mundane phenomena. 

What wp have juft now advanced, may be thus illuftrated. In a divine foul fubfifting hi the 
heavens, the bifeCtion of the greateft circles in a fphere prefides with gnoftic, energetic, and 
fabricative power, but in our fouls it has only a gnoftic fubfiftcnce. In the nature which is 
fufpended from fuch a foul, the zodiac, the equinoctial, and the meridian, vitally bifeCt each 
other, and poflefs a fabricative power, but not a gnoftic energy ; a divine foul comprehending 
all thefe in it? intelleCtions in profound union, and with demiurgic energy, but a celeftial body 
receiving divifibly thofe things only which are requifite to the perfection of its nature. 

Hence, 
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nature; viz* without investigating whether they are Idea* or not* and wh»* 
ther or not they are the principles and eflences of things y alone attending 
to this, whether mathematical entities have any fubfiftence or not* and ff 
they have, in what manner rhey fuMUh 

In the next piaee, we fhall feparately peculate concerning ideas them- 
fclVes, and this (imply, and in a (mail degree, for the fake of law*; for 
many things are divulged refpe&ing them, even in exoteric difcourfesi 
Further dill: it is requifite that greater attention (hould be paid to that 
part of our inquiry, in which we confider if the eflences and principles of 

Hence, aMb,v demonft rations are produced by aftronomers from univerfal and particular propo¬ 
rtions,; from univerfal, which indeed have a caufal power, fince they pre-exift in foul, which 
imparts eflence to aU mundane natures; and from particular plropofitions, which ate derived" 
from fenfibles. 

Of this threefold order of ideas, viz. thofe in divine fouls, in our fouls, and in nature, the 
Pythagoreans confidered thofe which fubfift in nature, and which are the inseparable caufes of 
ffcafiblea, as the. laft images of feparate forms, on which account they did not difdain to calf 
them by the fame appellations. Laftly, by thefe, (which they called <rw*n'tayfwiai (junatti ot , 
monads co-ordinated with fenfibles) the foul which has defeended into the realms of generation 
being, roufed. and. excited, proceeds to the reminifcence of * middle or dhmdetic forms. She 
alfo reduces her own peculiar reafons to intelle&Ual and ftrft exemplars ; and, in cotifequericd 
of this, fight and hearing are advantageous to the philofopher, and contribute to the re-etevatiod 
of the foul. 

Thefe things being well underftood, it will be found that Pythagoras and Plato, and thefe 
followers, did not differ from each other about the doftrine of ideas, as the reader might be ina 
dpced to think they did from what Ariftode with apparent fertoufnefs afibres But the £ytha* 
gorseans, when they difcourfed about thofe forms which have a middle fiibfiftcflCe, and alfo about 
thofe which are the firft'of things, gave them the fame appellations with* fenfibles tttcmfelvcs* 
transferring thefe names by a certain fimilitude from the latter to the former. 

Thofe antient writers, however, fays Syrianus, who have given an hiflorical account of the 
do£lrine of thefe philofophers refpeding ideas, from not having by any means fathomed the depth 
of their meaning, have affected that their attention was alone dire&ed to inseparable forms; 
Some, again, have affirmed that they alone venerated a mathematical eflence, fince they have 
called firft, middle, and laft forms by mathematical names. And to others, ftill more pcrVerfe, 
fa me of thefe philofophers have appeared to confound intelligible with dianoetic forms; wherti 
at the fame time, thefe mighty matters of wifdom have done nothing of this-kind; but^ in 
reality, a falfe fufpicion has been engendered in the minds of their hiftorians, through the'eomi 
munipn of names with each other. But Plato, exhibiting in this refped his great philanthropy* 
has dearly diftinguiQied by difference of appellation, intelligible from dianoetic eflence: and 
hence, the pretended objections pf Ariftotle in what follows arc dirt&ed againft Piato, as fup- 
pofing that there arc two orders of feparate eflences. 

# Thai is, (as it appears to me) for the fake of order . 

thing* 
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things are numbers and ideas: for, after ideas, this remains as the third con¬ 
federation. But it is necefiary, if there are fuch things as mathematical enti¬ 
ties, that they fhould either be in fenfibles, according to the affertions of 
fome; or that they fhould be feparated from fenfibles, as is afierted by others: 
or, if neither of thefe is to be admitted, either they have no fubfiftence, or 
they fubfift in fome other way. So that the controverfy with us will not bo 
tefpe&ing their being, but their mode of fubfiftenpe, 

CHAP. II. 

* That it is impoflible, therefore, that they fhould fubfift in fenfibles, and 
that the reafoning adduced in defence of this mode of fubfiftence is at the 

famo 

7 

* M Neither any one of the Pythagoreans,” fays Syrianus , i( nor Plato himfelf, nor any of hi$ 
genuine followers, has placed geometrical figures and magnitudes in fenfibles. But if Severus, 
or any of thofe who have attempted to explain the do&rines of Plato from the philofophy of 
Ariftotle, have perverted the mathematical fciences, in applying them to the demonftration of 
natural caufes, this is nothing to the antients, whofe opinions Ariftotle now endeavours to con* 
fute,” Perhaps, howeyer, the objections of Ariftotle are directed againft fuch an hypothefis, in 
ponfiequence of forefeeing that it would probably be adopted. 

But, fays Syrianus, becaufe he again refers us to the doubts in the third book, we mud fay, 
in .addition to what has .there been .afierted, that neither is it entirely impoflible that two folids 
fhould Jbe contained in the fame fpace. Nor is it requifite in order to oppofe the objections 
pf Ariftotle to regard the Stoics, who did not deny that material mafies may permeate each 
other, hut we fhould rather attend to thofe who, fuppofing interval [tiiowTtma) to permeate 
through the univerfe, and to receive into itfelf the whole of a corporeal nature, aflert that it 
by no means divides, or is divided by the air, and is co-divided with other bodies j but that it 
is void of inclination and fixed •, and, being exempt from all mutation, is extended through the 
univerfe, and brings with it place, receptacle, termination, circumfcription, and other things of 
this kind, Jto the natures which give completion to the fenfible world. Thefe philofopheis, 
therefore, regarding a body of this kind, do not indeed aflert that it is mathematical, but fimilar to 
a mathematical body, lb far as it is immaterial, immoveable, void of contaCt, liberated front 
contrariety, and purified from eyery paflive quality. 

Befides, they were alfo of opinion, that as mathematical body, through the energy pf the 
dianoetic pan, is emitted as it were into tbe phantafy, (for when the dianoetic part has an in¬ 
corporeal conception of a Xphere, for inftance, the imagination alfo beholds at the fame time 
the mathematical fphere, fubfifting with immaterial bulk,) in like manner in the will, and in 
the jntelle&io/i of the mundane foul, this fpherical fpace in the univerfe receives a kindred fub¬ 
fiftence: for the mundane foul, in confequtnce of looking to intelleCl, caufes this fpace to be 
fpherical, but, in confequence of furveying all forms, caufes it to be the receptacle of all bodies, 
pnd to ^comprehend them in one$ f ncc the intelleftions of this foul arc both continued and 

tranfitivc* 
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fame time fi&itious, has been evinced in the doubts in which we have fhowa 
the impoffibility of two folids occupying the fame place. Further ftill: by 
the fame, reafoning, it appears that other powers and natures are in fenfibles, 
and that no one of them has a feparate fubfiftence. Thefe things, therefore, 
have been already difcufled, But, befides this, it is evident that it would be 
impoflible for any body to be divided : for it would be divided according to 
a luperficies, and this according to a line, and a line according to a point. 
So that, if it is impoflible to divide a point, it is alfo impoflible to divide a , 
line ; and if a line, it is impoflible to divide the reft. What is the difference, 
therefore, in admitting, either that there (hould be fuch natures, or that there 
fhould not be, but that fuch natures fhould be contained in fenftbles ? For 
the fame thing will happen; for, fenfibles being divided, they alfo will be 

tranfitive, becaufe the intelligible ideas which are the obje&s of its viffon, have both an united 
and at the fame time a diftin& fubfiftence, although one nature comprehends them all. Hence 
the fenfible univerfe, being replete with imitations of thefe, receives them attended with 
dimenGon and magnitude* 

It appears, therefore, that the opinion of thefe philofophers is not impoffiUe, nor yet of thofe 
who think thatfimple and immaterial bodies may permeate each other without divifion ; but that 
two material bodies replete with contraries ihould occupy the fame place, they fay is in the 
higheft degree impoflible. They further add, that immaterial bodies are flmilar to the illumina¬ 
tions which are emitted from different lamps, which at the fame time extend through the whole 
of the fame houfe, and mutually pervade each other without confufion and diviGon : for thefe 
illuminations are commenfuratc with bodies thcmfelves, and are co-extended in three dimenfions* 
and yet are not prevented from occupying the fame place among themfdves, and with other 
bodies. No other reafon can be affigned for this, than the Gmplicity and immateriality of their 
nature, and their being impartibly divided. But as they are united to their principle, and are 
fufpended from it, they are prefent when it (hines, and, when it departs, they at the fame time 
recede; and this the immaterial bodies, which are the vehicles of fouls, are by no means pre¬ 
vented from accomplifliing. 

Ariftotle, therefore, docs not now oppofe thofe who venerate a fpace of this kind, but thofe 
who introduce another order of bodies among fenGbles; bodies which are folid in confequence 
of having triple dimenGons, and mathematical, bccaufe they are perfc&ly immoveable; which 
hypotheGs, fays Syrianus, was not adopted by any one of the antient illuftrious philofophers 
with whofe writings we are acquainted. For the five regular figures, which are mentioned in* 
the Timaeus of Plato, and which are employed in the formation of the mundane elements, are 
Indeed explained by mathematical names, but occultly fignify certain a£ive and demiurgic 
powers of nature. If any one, too, ihould fay that the luminous vehicle alfo of our fouls poflefles 
triple dimenfions, and is void of refiftance, he would not on that account openly aflert that it is 
a geometrical body. For how can that which is full of life and motion, and the mod moveable 
of all things which belong to us, (with a motion I fay allowed by Ariftotle hknfelf) be placed 
as immoveable among geometrical bodies i 
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divided, or they will not be fenfibles. But neither can fuch like natures 
have a feparate fubfiftence # : for if there Ihould be other folids, befides fuch 
as are fenfibles, feparate from thefe, and prior to fenfibles, it is evident that, 
befides fuperficies, there muft necefiarily be other fuperficie3 having a fepa¬ 
rate fubfiftence, and in like manner other lines and points: for this muft 
follow from the lame reafoning. And if this be admitted, again, befides 
the fuperficies, lines, and points of a mathematical foiid, there will be others 
fubfifting feparately, fince incompofites are prior to compofites.' And if 
bodies which are not fenfible are prior to fenfibles, for the fame reafon, tbofe 
fuperficies which fubfift by themfelves will be prior to thofe which have 
their fubfiftence in immoveable folids: fo that both thefe fuperficies and 
lines are different from thofe which have a co-fubfiftence in feparate folids: 
for the latter fubfift together with, but the former are prior to, mathematical 
folids. Again, therefore, of thefe fuperficies there wiU be lines, prior to 
which it will be requifite that there fhould he other lines and points, and other 
points prior to thofe contained in the lines which have a fubfiftence prior to 
fenfibles; to which there wiH no longer be any that are prior. But this 
co-acervation is indeed abfurd: for it will happen, that there is only one 
order of folids befides fuch as are fenfible, but that there are two ranks, of 
fuperficies befides fenfibles; viz. tbofe which are in the feparate bodies, and) 

V Ariftotle cannot be ferious in what be new fhys ; for is contains nothing detnonftmive, 
nor does the dedu&ion lead to an abfurdity: for thofe ant tents, whom he apparently confute*, 
oonGdered points, lines, fuperficies, &c. as fubfifting in the efiential reafons.of the foul, both) 
in a divided and united manner. Nor is there any ah&rdity that a point, or rather the pm- 
dn&ive principle (xoyof) of a point,. Ihould neither be mingled with line, fupenficies, 2cc. andt 
yet ihould contribute to the production of thefe. For thofe divine men every, where: confirm : 
and venerate the union and reparation of incorporeal forms; and it is.moft clearly: Qjown byr 
the more antient philofopbere, (fays Syrianua), that: the fame: thing is hath one and m any in 
dianoetic forms, and by a much greater priority in fuch as. are intellectual. See: what has been’ 
faid on this fubje£t in the. notes to;the third:book. 

But, if any one ihould be unwilling to grant- that the. reafon or produ&ive principle of: di- 
menfions in. the foul has, a manifold fubfiftence, it may be faid: to fuch a one,, thatat is nov 
pecefiary, there ihould be four points, or, three-line*,or two fuperficies ; but that, as the letter m 
ip. afyliable, in, a, word,, and is a fentence, is oonfidered aa onc.asdithc iameinipoeiee; and? H a as 
every, where the feme nature, is like manner a point; and* line*, both confidered by>theo»fetw», 
and with, compofites,. preferve one and the feme fpeeies. Andiurther: that aa the?gnmnmuksU 
aft knows the.poveer^of the-lettev.-e,. both confidered.as>exifting feparately, and- n inn fjlhidrr 
apd) a ; w«rd ; in like,manner the. mathematical: fcteaces,. knowing thofe things; which-haw 
feparate fubfiftence, know alfo thofe which fubfift in couiunfiiowwitfa others. 
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thofe which have a fubfiftence feparate from bodies; and again: that there 
are triple lines, viz. thofe which are in folids, thofe which are in fuperficies* 
and thofe which are feparate; and, from the fame reafoning, that there are 
quadruple points and quintuple monads*. So that, about which of thefe 
will the mathematical fcience be employed? For it cannot be employed 
about fuperficies, lines, and points, which are in an immoveable folid ; fince 
fcience is always converfant with things which have a priority of fubfiftence. 
The fame reafoning alfo will take place refpe&ing numbers: for befides 
points there will be other monads, and befides beings fenfibles, and after¬ 
wards intelligibles; fo that there will be infinite genera of mathematical 
numbers. 

Farther ftill: how will it be poffible to folve the doubts f which we 

have 

* The original in this fentence is corrupt, which I have corrected from the commentary of 
8yrianus. 

f Since all univerfal forms are contained in divine fouls, and alfo in our fouls, prior to the 
partial comprehenfion of them by the corporeal nature of the world, it would be ridiculous 
to inquire in each of, thefe where there will be another heaven, or another fun, or any thing elic 
Which contributes to the apparent mundane order. But becaufe, fays Syrianus, thefe things 
do not fubfift once only, but as I may fay infinitely, in beings, according to the affertions of the 
mod antient theologies, Ariftotle is not willing to purfue this inquiry, but notices as an abfur- 
dity, that there (hould be one heaven only above this fenfible heaven. But he who, like the; 
Coryphaeus in the Thextctus of Plato is able to aftronomize above the heavens (rov wfavoi# 
vTr^aurrpovofAownef ), to view effefts in their caufes, and all beings fubfifting intellectually, in the 
great exemplar of the univerfey—fuch a one will perhaps be indignant with him who fhould 
neither aflent to the doftrine of ideas, nor admit that the snteUe&uaTfoul has forms in energy, 
but that it only contains them in capacity. How, therefore, will the deraonftratioris of aftro- 
nomers any longer confift from things firft and proper caufes, unlefs they proceed from thofe 
univerfal reafons, which our fouls contain gnofticatly only, but divine fouls both gnoftically, 
ahd poffefling a fabricative power ? For, if this be not admitted, it is ! m poffible that aftronomers, 
mathematicians, and natural pfoilofophers, can demonftrate any thing, or that demociftrations 
fliould be the offspring of caufe. 

But thofe who admit that fenfibles have a veal exiftence, and that universal* are merely things 
of pofterior origin, fubfifting in the foul by an abftra&ion from fenfibles, forget that they make 
she foul more ignoble than matter. “ For, as ProcLus well obferves, (fee his Commentary on 
* Euclid, lib. i. p. 3. of the original, or p. 56 of my tranflation) if matter derives from nature 
beings efienthri, and participating a high degree of entity and evidence; but the foul, by a 
pofterior energy, receives thefe from fenfible objeds, and fashions in h^rfelf refrmblanoep and 
images of pofterior origin, contemplating vile effences, and abftra&ipg from matter the formg 
inseparable from its nature; do not the anthers of this bypaths fis make the foul more pbfeur# 
and indigent than matter itfdf ? For matter is the receptacle of forms materialized, as.the foul 
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have already enumerated ? For the particulars about which aftronomy is 
converfant, are in a fimilar manner things different from fenfibles, and this 
is alfo the cafe with the objects of geometric fpeculation. But how is it 
poflible that heaven and the parts of it can fubfift, or any thing which pof- 
fefTes motion ? The like will take place in optics and harmonics *. For 
there will be voice and found, befides fuch as are fenfible and particular. 
So that it is evident there will both be other fenfes and other fenfibles. 
But why thefe more than thofe ? And if thefe, there will alfo be other 
animals, fince there will be other fenfes. Befides, fome things arc exhibited f* 

through 

is of forms immaterialized. But in this cafe matter would be the place of primary beings,, and 
the foul of fuch as are fecondary and fubordinate: matter and its forms obtaining the lead \tp 
being, and exifting as the fources of the fubfiftence of immaterial forms.” 

* There is no abfurdity in admitting that all thefe fubfift in the reafons, r. e. in the produc¬ 
tive principles, of the foul, and alfo that they fubfift in images, which are refemblances ofi 
reafons, not only prior to fenfibles, but even to thofe phyfical reafons by which fenfibles are 
formed. Thefe things being granted, Ariftotle fubjoins as a moil abfurd confcquenpe, that 
there will alfo be other animals, fince there will be other fenfes* But though Plato, in the 
Timaeus, aflerts that animal itfelf, or the extremity of the intelligible order comprehending in, 
itfelf all intelligible animals, is both the caufe of thofe animals which fubfift in the order of 
foul,'and of thofe which fubfift in the fenfible order ; yet Ariftotle feigns as if he had never 
heard of things of this kind; which is one considerable proof among many others, that he is not 
ierious in his obje&ions to Plato’s do&rine of ideas* 

It deferves alfo to be remarked, that Ariftotle himfelf in the twelfth book of this work calls 
the firft intellect an animal \ and, »n his Nicomachsean Ethics, he afierts that man, properl; 
confidered, is intelled. If therefore intelleft, which is our principal part, is the true man, 
fince every man is an animal, it is evident that our intellect alfo is an animal. We contend, 
therefore, that there are other animals befides fuch as are fenfible, but that they fubfift in a 
different, and not in the fame manner as fenfibles. He, therefore, who calls the knowledge of 
fuch animals fenfe, and the obje&s of their knowledge fenfibles, though thefe are the caufes of 
fenfibles, does nothing more than transfer to caufes the names of their effe&s* 

f The whole reafoning of Ariftotle is as follows: If certain things are evinced by mathematic 
cians and natural philofophers, through particular axioms, as, for inftance, that if from equal things 
you take away equals the remainders are equal, and that, if four quantities are proportional, the 
redangle under the extremes is equal to that under the means, and many other of this kind \ it 
is necefiary, fince magnitudes and numbers have a feparate fubfiftence, that the things fignified 
by thefe axioms Ihould alfo be feparate, having a fubfiftence fuperior indeed to magnitudes and 
mathematical numbers, but inferior to ideas; or, in other words, they mult be placed between 
tflential and mathematical magnitude. This Ariftotle objefts to as impofiible, in order appa~ 
rently to deftroy the feparate fubfiftence of mathematical entities. It is however, in a certain 
refped true: for, of the reafons or produdivc principles contained in the foul, fome are more 
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through univerfal reafons by mathematicians, befides thefe eflences. This, 
therefore, will be another feparate eflence, fubfifting between ideas and things 
which have a middle fubfiftence, and which will neither be number nor 
points, neither magnitude nor time. But if this is impoffible, it is evidently 
impoffible that thofe natures can have a fubfiftence feparate from fenfibles. 
In fhort, the very contrary * to that which is ufually apprehended will take 

place, 

fimple, univerfal, and comprehenGve than others, and on this account are more proximate to 
intelleft, and more manifest and known than particulars ; but others are deftitute of all thefe 
^properties, and receive their completion from more antient principles, by which alfo they arc 
contained. Is it not, therefore, neceiTary, Cnee conceptions are then true when they accord 
with and are accommodated to things themfelves, that if the axiom is true which affirms that, 
if from equals you take away equals, the remainders are equal, there fhould be fome reafon in 
which this is primarily inherent, and which is neither the reafon of magnitude, nor number, nor 
time, but comprehends all thefe, and likewife other things in which this axiom is naturally in¬ 
herent ? At the fame time, this reafon is neither in place nor in fenCbles: for, how can that 
which is univerfal, and moft Gmple, and on this account indemonftrable, fubfitl in matter, which 
willingly (*y«nrr*r) receives the impreffions of forms ? Indeed, if we admit this, how can that 
afiertion be any longer defended, that every demonftrative caufe is primarily inherent in fome- 
thing, fo as that it may be co-equal to it, and may be univerfal, as Ariftotle in his Laft Analy¬ 
tics a Certs of univerfal ? 

BcGdes, on what account are axioms more manifeft and known than particulars and things 
demonftrablp, if we give fubfiftence to them by induction from things laft, when prior to this 
they had no fubGftence ? After what manner, likewife, do all men agree in afienting to their 
truth, unlefs they had an efiential prc-exillence in our conceptions ? For it is not neceflary that 
we Jhould be unanimous refpe&ing things which we receive through the fenfes* 

Again: how is that true which Ariftotle openly admits, that intellect delivers the principles of 
demonftration to the foul, unlefs we efientially received them in our conceptions prior to the 
energies of fenfe ? For intellect does not become miniftrant to us in things of which the gene¬ 
ration is fubordinate. Either, therefore, we mull reafon in a circle, if we aGiime and give fub* 
fiftence to axioms from particulars, but demonftrate particulars from axioms; or, Gnce demon- 
ftrations are from things prior, as Ariftotle proves in his Laft Analytics, we mult derive ouf 
more fimple conceptions of axioms from intellect. But the variety of forms which the foul con-- 
tains fubGfts in us from the compoGrion of thefe. And thefe alfo again fubGft according to intel- 
le£l and from intelleft. For whatever we efientially poflefs mull be derived from intellect, Gncq 
through more fimple forms and reafons fuch as are more particular derive their fubGftence, 
And by thu9 fpeaking we {hall fpeak confidently, Gnce we Gull affirm that demonftrations are*' 
perfe&ed from caufes themfelves. 

* Thofe divine men are indeed neither difeor t with refpeft to each other, nor to things 
themfelves: for, neither did they conceive that the form of magnitude whiph is in ijitellc£t 
is imperfe&, or the magnitude which is conjoined to this form in imagination, nor yet that it is 
inanimate. For how is this poffible, Gnce they are placed in foul ? But, fiqcp 4 eQ )onftrntions 
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place, if any one confiders mathematical entities as certain feparate natures* 
For it is neceflary, if they fubfift in this manner, that they (hould be prior to 
fenfible magnitudes, when at the fame time in reality they are pofterior to 
them: for an imperfect magnitude is m generation prior, but in eflence 
pofterior; as, for inftance, the inanimate to the animate. Further ftill: in 
what and when will thefe mathematical magnitudes be one*? For thofe 

which 

are from caufes which have an eflential fubfiftence, as Ariftotle evinces in his Laft Analytics, 
magnitudes aifo mud have an ed'entiat fubfiftence in the foul, unlefs we are willing to admit 
that the unefiential is the caufe of efTence. Since Ariftotle likewife often affirms that univer- 
fals are things prior by nature to particulars (becaufe, if they no longer fubfift, the fubfiftence 
of other things is deftroyed, but though otheT things (hould perifh, their fubfiftence would 
not be fubvsrted), he cannot be ferious in afierting that thefe again have their fubfiftence fronr 
fenfibles. 

* If, indeed, we admit that univerfal is twofold, one the caufe of a fenfible thing, and the other 
of pofterior origin, being nothing more than a general phantaftn as it were derived from fcnfi- 
Wes, we (hall fpcak agreeably to Plato and all the Pythagoreans. We muft aUb, in confequence 
of this, admit that there is a twofold magnitude, the one htbfifting in the dianoetk part, and at 
the fame time accompanied with the imaginable form of magnitude* but the other obtained by a 
denudation of fenfible magnitude. Nor (hall we fey, that geometry is oonverfant with denudated 
magnitude, fince it does not poflefs indubitable certainty* To which we may add, that we have 
never feen fo many multangles and fuperficies, fetch a variety of multilateral figures, fetch divi- 
fions of angles, fides, or fpaces, as geometry confiders, and of which the reafons or productive 
principles of the foul are full, but matter is naturally onadapted to receive. 

But the Pythagoreans and Piatontfts aftert that geometry is oonverfant with imaginable 
forms, fo far as thefe are fufpended from the cflemwd reafons of intellect, from which through a 
demonftrative caufe they proceed. Or rather, that geometry wtffies indeed to contemplate the 
impartible reafons of the foul; but fince it cannot ufe mtefle&ions void of imagination, it ex- 
< tends itfelf to imaginable figures, and to magnitudes fuWifting with diraenfion, and thus in thefe 
fpeculutes thofe; in the fame manner as, when imagination is not (efficient for this purpofe, h 
even proceeds to external matter, m which it dtferifees its theorems. Its principal intention, 
however^ in this cafe is, not to apprehend the fenfible form which has an external pofition, but 
that interior vital form in the mirror of imagination, which the inanimate exterior form imi¬ 
tates* After the feme manner alfo, when geometry is conversant about the imaginable form, it 
is not employed about it us the principal obje& of its energy; but fince, through the imbecility 
of its intelle&ion, it is incapable of apprehending form diverted of imagination, it dirc&s its 
eye to the imaginable figure. As every rmagmaUe form, therefore, ranks among particulars, 
but demonftration is dire&ed to that which is univerfal, the principal employment of geometry 
is not about imaginable form, but about that which is univerfal and immaterial* 

* Again Ariftotle recurs to his former reafoning, in which he inquired how mathematical 
entities are both more imperfe& than' and prior to fenfible9. But he here inquires what the 
caufe is by which mathematical magnitudes arc united* tor, to fenfibles, nature, or material 
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which are here either reticle in the foul, or in a part of the foul, or in fome- 
thing which participates of reafon. But, if this is not the cafe, they will be 
many, and will be diffoved. However, as thofe are divitible and quantities, 
what is the caufe of their being one, and fubtifting in conjunction ? Further 
ftill: this is evinced by generations *. For that which pertains to length is 
firtt produced, afterwards that which pertains to breadth, and, laftly, that 
which pertains to depth; and thus the end is obtained. If, therefore, that 
-which is pofterior in generation is prior in eflence, body will be prior both 
to fuperficies and length; and thus will be perfect and more a whole, becaufe 
it is animated. But how will a line or fuperficies be animated ? For this 
will be an axiom above the reach of our fenfes. 

Again: body indeed is a certain eflence f; for it already poflefles in a 
certain refpeft the perfcdL, But how can lines be faid. to be eflences ? For 
they are not effences, in the fame manner as a certain fpecies and form, as if 
a thing; of this kind were foul; nor are they edences after the fame manner as 

form, is ihe cement or bond ; but what is the bond to mathematical entities ? We reply, that 
the impartible reafons of magnitudes are better, fince they fubfiil in profound union, than ima¬ 
ginable magnitudes, and, in confequence of depending on their impartible caufe/ are frde from 
the difperfion with which interval is attended. And hefides this, as they fubfift in foul, they 
receive from it a far greater union than fen&bles. 

* As mathematical entities are without generation, the only thing that can he evinced by the 
prefent reafoAing of Ariftotle is this, that in fenfibles body itfelf is eflentially prior to, and mote 
perfe& than, fuperficies. 

t Ariftotle here apparently wi(hes to evince that lines and fuperficies are pofterior to Bodies, 
For if, fays he, lines are effences, after what manner are they effences ? As form, or as matter f 
But if they are not effences, they will be pofterior to effences. We reply, therefore, that things 
void of dimenfion, fuch as reafons and forms, are eflences; but, that things which fubfift with di- 
menfion in the phantafy, are as the matter of right lines or circles. H any one indeed aflerts that 
imaginable caufe in the imagination fubfift6 there as in a fubjeft, he muft necefiarily admit that it 
is pofterior to, and more imperfed than, its fubjett. But it does not follow, that it is pofterior to- 
fenfible eflence. For not every thing wh^ch is in a fubjeft is pofterior to every eflenee *, fince, 
if this were the cafe, the virtues of the foul and the fciences would be fiibordmateto(tones and 
other material bodies. But it is univerfaHy true, that whatever eflentially refides in a fobjeft 
is pofterior to that fubje&; at the fame time that it is neither pofterior to, nor snore knperfedk 
than, another thing which is of an inferior nature. Unkfi feme one fhould have ihe hardinefs 
to aflert that (cience and virtue are things fubordinate to body. But* furely, foul and what be¬ 
longs to foul are more excellent than body and all corporeal properties. And foul, indeed, fur- 
paffes thofe things that refide in it as a fubje&, whether they arc in capacity or in energy j but 
body is more honorable than its accidents* 
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matter, as if a thing of this kind were body. For it does not appear that any 1 
thing is capable of fubfifting either from fuperficies or points. But if it 
were a certain material eflence, it might appear capable of fuffering this, / 
Mathematical natures, therefore, are prior in definition * to ienfibles; yet it / 
does not follow, that all fuch things as are prior in definition are alfo prior 
in eflence. For, things prior in eflence are fuch as, having a feparate fubfift- 
ence, tranfeend in being: but things prior in definition are thofe, the defini¬ 
tions of which are compofed from definitions. Thefe, however, do not fub¬ 
fift together : for, if paflions do not fubfift apart from eflences, as, for inftance, 
fomething moved, or fomething white, whitenefs is prior to a white man, 
according to definition, but not according to eflence; for it cannot have a 
feparate fubfiftence, but always fubfifts together with the whole: but I mean 
by the whole, the white man. So that it is evident that neither is that prior 
which fubfifts by ablation, nor is that pofterior which fubfifts from addition: 
for, by the addition of whitenefs a man is denominated white. That mathe¬ 
matical natures, therefore, do not poflefs a greater degree of entity than 
bodies, and that they are not prior in eflence, but only in definition, to fen- 
fibles ; and alfo, that they cannot have a feparate fubfiftence, has been fuffi- 
ciently fhown. Since, however, they cannot fubfift in fenfibles, it is evident 
that, either they altogether have no fubfiftence, or that they fubfift after a 
certain manner, and on this account fimply are not: for we fpeak of being 
multifarioufly. 

* Ariftotle here grants that mathematical entitles are prior in definition to fenfibles, fince he 
who defines a fenfible body requires the three dimenfions which limit mathematical body; but / 
be apparently denies that they are prior in eflence. But, that he is not ferious in what he fays 
is evident from hence, that, according to the rules delivered by him in the feventh book of this 
work, in Ample eflences (viz. eflences which are confidered without accidents), that which is 
prior in definition is alfo demonftrated to be prior in eflence. For he there fays that things 
which are prior in definition are alfo prior in fpecies ; but things prior in fpecies are prior in 
eflence *, and confequently things prior in definition are prior in eflence. Mathematical entities, 
therefore, are, according to Ariftotle, prior to fenfibles both in definition and eflence. Indeed, 
he who rightly confiders the dimenfions about which geometry is employed, will find them tp 
be in all things prior to a material body, if it be univerfally acknowledged that immaterial na¬ 
tures are prior to material, univerfals to particulars, and things eternal to fuch as are corrpp* 
tible. 
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CHAP. III. 

As univerfals in the mathematics are not converfant with any other fepar- 
rated natures than magnitudes and numbers, but are employed about thefe, 
though not fo far as they are fuch things as poflefs magnitude, or are divi- 
fible, it is evident that definitions alfo and demonftrations take place about 
fenfible magnitudes, but not fo far as they are fenfibles *, but fo far as they 
are confidered univerfally. For, as there are many reafons of things in mo¬ 
tion, 

• We have already (hown, that mathematical entities do not fubfift by a denudation from feiv- 
fibles. We (hall now obferve, in reply to what Ariftotle fays refpefting the non-exiftence of 
motion feparatc from fenfibles, that the arguments concerning motion are not fimilar to thofe 
concerning figures. For he who is not willing to admit the exiftence of motion feparate from, 
fenfibles, does not underftand a motion more certain than that which is in moveable entities;, 
but geometry underftands things more certain than fenfible figures. In Abort, we may fay, in 
anfwer to the whole of his reafoning, that we neither behold all the figures nor all the numbers 
contained in fenfibles, nor is it poflible for things derived from fenfibles to poflefs mathematical 
accuracy and certainty. But if it ftiould be faid, that we add what b wanting, and make the 
things abftraded from fenfibles more certain, and after this manner confider them j in the 
firft place, indeed, it is requifite to fay whence we derive the power of thus giving them perfec¬ 
tion. For we (hall not find any more true caufe than that affigned by the antients I mean, 
that the foul, prior to the energies of fenfe, eflentially contains the reafons of all things. But 
in the next place, by adding fomething to the things abftratted from fenfiMes, we do not make 
them more certain and true, but, on the contrary, more fi&itious. For, if any one blames 
the perfon of Socrates, while he accurately preferves in bis imagination the image which he has 
received from the fenfible Socrates, he will have an accurate knowledge of his per(bn ; but if he 
wifhes to transform it into a more elegant figure, he will rather confider the transformed figure 
han the form of Socrates. But nothing of this kind takes place in equal and fimilar numbers 
and figures ; but by how much the nearer we bring them to the more certain and perfect, they 
become by fo much the more manifeft and known, in confequence of approaching fo much the 
nearer to their own impartible form. We may fay, indeed, that we are excited to the percep¬ 
tion of mathematical truths by fenflble objects> but it mull by no means be admitted that they 
derive their fubfiftence by an abftra£tion from fenfibles. For the forms, indeed, which are 
tranfmitted to us through the fenfes, may proceed as far as to the imagination, in which they 
wifh to retain an individual fubfiftence, and to continue fuch as they entered. When intelleft, 
however, afterwards pafles beyond thefe to univerfal, and to things which are apprehended by 
Scientific reafoning, it plainly evinces that it confiders obje£ts allied to itfelf, and which, indeed, 
are its legitimate progeny. Hence, this energy is emulous of divine energy and not laborious, 
and has a power of exciting, purifying, and enlightening the dhmoetic eye of the foul, which is 
blinded and buried by ftudies of a different kind. But how could this be effected, if it were 
employed about things which alone fubfift by a denudation from fenfibles ? The contrary to 
this, indeed, would rather be effected $ the fpJendid eye of intellect would be darkened and 
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tion, fo far as they are in metion only, without confidermg what the nature 
is of each, or what the accidents which belong to them ; and yet it U not ne- 
ceflary on this account, that there fhould be any thing in motion feparated 
from fenfibles,'or that in things in motion there (hould bo any feparated 
nature; in like manner there will be reafons and (ciences about things which 
are moved, yet not fo far as they are moved, but fo far as they are bodies 
onlyand again, fo far as they are fuperficies only, and fo far as they are 
lengths only, and fo far as they are divifible ; like wife fo far as being indivi- 
fible they have pofition, and fo far as they are indiviiible only. So that, 
fince it is fimply true to fay that there are not only things feparable, but alfo 
things not feparable, fuch as things in motion, and fuch as are mathematical; 

(fince it is fimply true to aflert that thefe are fuch things as they are laid to 
be,) and as, with refpedt to other fciences, it is fimply true to fay that they 
are converfant with this definite particular, and not with that which is acci¬ 
dental ; as, for infiance, with.that which is white, if that which is falubrious 
fhould be white, but yet fo far as it is falubrious ; they are not converfant, I 
fay, with that which is accidental, but with that to which each particular be¬ 
longs—if falubrious with the falubrious, if with man fo far as he is man. In 
like manner with refpeft to geometry, it does not follow that, though the 
obje&s with which it is converfant are fenfible, and though it is not converfant 
with them fo far as they are fenfible—it does not follow, 1 fay, though this bp 
admitted, that the mathematical fciences do not depend on fenfibles, or that 
they are employed about other feparate natures. But there are many eflen- 
tial accidents to tilings, fo far as each has its peculiar chara&erifiic; fince, fo 

fixed in body, and its native tendency to true beings redrained, by being bufily employed, as in 
the perception of (hadows, about things of poderior origin, dark imitations of reality, and 
more vile than matter itfelf. 

In ihort, one of thefe two things mud follow : either that mathematical demonftrations are 
Jefs certain than pHyfical reafons, or that the mathematical fciences are converfant with things 
which poflefs more reality than phyfics. For it is not reafonable to fuppofe that things which 
hftve more of reality {hould be more obfeurely known, nor that things which are lefs real (hould 
be more manifeftly known. But whenever this happens in the fpeculation of any intelligible 
efience, it is the confequence of our imbecility, and does not arife from the thing it&lf: for 
the aflertion of Plato in this refpe£t is mod true, that every thing participates of fplendqr and 
knowledge, in proportion as it participates of truth and being; The fame (lung alfo is mani- 
feftly afierted by Aridotle in the fecond book of this work; for he there exprefcly fays, “ As is 
the being of every things fuch alfo is its truth.” So that it clearly follows, from Aridotle himfclf, 
that fenfible obje&s have lefs reality than mathematical entities* 
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far as an animal is feminine, and fo far as it is mafculine, thefe are its peculiar 
paffions ; although there is not any thing feminine nor any thing mafculine 
feparate from animals. So that, fo far as geometry confiders lengths alone, 
and fuperficies alone, and by how much the more it is employed about things 
which are prior in definition and more fimple, by fo much the more will it 
poflefs the accurate and the certain : but the accurate is that which is fimple. 
Hence, geometry rather fpeculates things without magnitude, than according 
to magnitude, and in a particular manner it fpeculates things without motion. 
But if it contemplates motion, it efpecially contemplates that motion which 
is firft; for this is moft fimple and regular. The fame reafoning will alfo 
take place refpe&ing the harmonic * and optic fcience : for neither fpecu¬ 
lates fo far as fight or fo far as found, but fo far as the objects of fpeculation 
are lines and numbers; for thefe are the proper paffions of thofe. And in a 
fimilar manner with refpeS to the mechanic fcience. So that, if any one, ab- 
ftraiiing from accidents, confiders any thing refpe&ing* thefe fciences fo far 
as they are fuch, he will not through this be in the fmalleft degree deceived f, 
as neither when he defcribes any thing in the earthy, and calls that pedal 

* The optician docs not fpecolate the form of fight, or the mufician the form of voice; but 
the former dire&s his attention to the rays of light, and the latter to numbers which have a rela¬ 
tion to each other ; thefe being the effentiai properties of fight and found. The truth is, how- 
ever, that optics makes the ray* emitted to ienfiblc obje&s from the luminous fpirit or vehicle 
of our foul, fimilar to the lines which fubfift in the phantafy, and the fame luminous fpirit. 
Hence, alfo, Ariftotle foraewhere obferves that optics ufes phyfical, as if they wore mathemati¬ 
cal lines, thus properly referring images to their proximate exemplars *, fince it is not pofliblc to 
know an afiimilated thing, except by its relation to a paradigmatic caufe.. The mufician alfo 
refers numbers which are contained in a fubjeft, and which fubfift in other things, to feparate 
numbers, which are both produ&ive of them and are their exemplars, and whence they can alone 
participate of certainty. After the Came manner, the mechanic alfo, in giving (hape to matter, 
refers the whole of his operation to immaterial figures, which fubfift in the phantafy with di- 
menfion, and impartiality in intclleft. For all thefe difciplmes, though they recur to matter, 
and arc inclined to things exterior, yet as they operate under the pure mathematical fciences, 
they are referred to them, and ufe the theorems of thefe fciences, 

-f The true reafon why this takes place is, becaufc he who abftra&s from accidents pafTes 
from conjoined to unconjoined figure, and from the partial and material to the univerfal and 
immaterial, in which both a variety of rcafons, and multitude of theorems, prefent themfelves 
to the view. 

% This is not fimilar to the inftance juft before adduced ; for the quantity of the thing de- 
feribed is not affumed in the propofition. But demonftration makes mention of, and is compofed 
from, univerfals. So that the mathematician'principally difcourfcs concerning thefe, and not of 
the things which are in fenfible figures, or magnitudes. 
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which is not pedal: for there is nothing falfe in the propofitions. But 
each particular will thus be contemplated in the beft * manner, if any one 
confiders that as feparate, which has not a feparate fubfiftence, as the arithme¬ 
tician f does, and alfo the geometrician : for man is one and indivifible fo far 
as man. But the arithmetician eftablifhes an indivifible one; and after¬ 
wards confiders, whether any thing happens to man fo far as he is indivifible. 
On the other hand, the geometrician confiders man neither as man, nor as 
indivifible, but as folid. So. that on this account geometricians fpeak with 
reCtitude, and difcourfe about beings: for being is twofold; one kind fub- 
iifting in energy, and the other materially. But fince the good is different 
/rota the beautiful $ (for the one is always converfant with practical affairs* 

but 

* This is perfe&ly true. For that which is in a fubjeft, and has not one feparable caufe, 
will be known in the beft manner, in its fubjeft: as the form of Socrates will be more known 
and raanifcft in the body of Socrates than when by abftra&ion it is conGdered feparate. And 
btcaufe this happens to be the cafe with every thing which fubfifts in common in bodies, or, in 
other words, with univerfal, conGdered according to its ultimate participation, the intellection 
of this, when it is feparated, can for no other reafon be the beft, than becaufe we eflentially 
contain the forms of all things, (the foul being as it were an omniform image, votfifio^ov aya7^a f ) 
which revolving and unfolding by a dianoetic energy, we produce every fpecies of fcience. 

f It may here be afked, What is that which leads figure and magnitude from capacity into 
energy ? For certainly the geometrician, by preferring capacity, does not underftand thefe in 
capacity, but he then underftands them when he has brought them into energy. But, if this 
be the cafe, he gives form to them, makes them more certain, and perfe&sthem. How, there¬ 
fore, could he accomplilh this, unlefs he poflefTed in himfelf things in energy ? Hence> 
Ariftotle fays, that by that alone which is energy that which is in capacity is perfe&ed, and led 
into energy. Befides, neither can the geometrician entirely derive the obje&s of his fpeculatioir 
from fenfibles: for he contemplates many figures, and pofitions of figures, which the fenfible 
world does not receive. And, in the next place, if thefe things fubfilt in energy in fenfibles, 
but are confidered feparate from fenfibles in capacity, how is that which is in capacity more 
certain than that which is in energy i 

t In addition to what has here been well faid by Ariftotle, againft Ariftippus, we may afle 
whence mathematical entities derive the good, the commenfurate, and the finite ? For intelli- 
gibles are better than this divHion and evolution of reafons. It remains, therefore, that they 
muft poflefs a middle nature between intelligible and material forms ; fo that they will be more 
divided and multiplied than intelligibles, but more united than fenfibles. They will alfo be 
orderly difpofed and meafured by certain univerfal reafons, and immaterial forms, which per¬ 
petually endure in a becoming manner, and proximately prefide over fenfibles. But, above all, 
it may be confidently aflerted, that the mathematical fciences can only have been treated with* 
contempt, from not confidering their objefts as having a feparate fubfiftence. For in things 
void of eflence, of pofterior origin,, and which arc the fimilitudes of fenfibles, what can there be 
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but the beautiful is alfo in immoveable natures), thofc who fay that the 
mathematical fciences aflert nothing refpetting the beautiful or the good, 
fpeak falfely: for they fpeak about thefe, and efpecially render them mani- 
feft. For though they do not employ thefe names, yet when they exhibit 
the operations and reafons of thefe, do they not fpeak concerning them ? 
Indeed, the greateft fpecies of the beautiful are order , fymmctry y and the 
dejinitCy which the mathematical fciences efpecially evince. And fince thefe 
appear to be the caufes of many things, (I mean, for inftance, order and the 
definite) it is evident that they fpeak of fuch a caufe as is after a certain 
manner beautiful. But about thefe we (hall elfewhere fpeak more perfpi- 
cuoufly. Concerning mathematical* natures, therefore, that they are 

beings, 

which depends on good or order ? fince, thus fubfifting by a denudation from fenfibles, they 
will be full of obfeurity, nothingnefs, and ignorance. They will poffefs no good, nothing of 
order, nothing adorned .with the fplendors of bound. For ultimate good, the moft obfeure 
gradation, and the lad boundaries are to be found in fenfibles. So that, any nature pofterior 
to that which is fenfible (and fuch is that which fubfifts by abftra&ion from fenfibles) mult ne- 
ceffarily be unadorned, inordinate, infinite, and non-effential. But, if the mathematical fciences 
are the receptacles of beauty, of a fair variety of propofitions and theorems, and of an admirable 
order, their obje&s mu ft be better than fenfibles, and muft as far tranfeend them, as that which 
fubfifts perpetually the fame, furpaffes that which fubfifts differently at different times. 

♦ He who reads and underftands the admirable work of Jamblichus Ilcpi m* *omt fAatoifjiarixnf 
«n<rT»va>f;, i. e. On the common Mathematical Science , publilhed by Villoifon in his Anecdota Grace a, 
will clearly perceive the effence, power, and energies, of the whole of the mathematical fcience; 
what the common fpeculation of it is, and to what genera it is extended; what the principles 
are of the mathematical fciences, and in what they differ from other principles ; what the na¬ 
ture is of the principles of other effences, and how principles of this kind impart a common 
caufe to ail the mathematical fciences. He will likewife know what the principles are of each 
of thefe fciences, as of numbers, figures, harmonies; how they accord, and in what they differ 
from each other; what the beft ufe is of the ftudy of the mathematics, and to what end the beft 
treatife concerning them ought to be referred ; what that is, which is fubje&ed to each of thefe 
fciences, as the proper object of fcicntific knowledge; what the common judicial inftrument 
is of all die mathematical fciences, and how this is difeovered by the fedion of a line, delivered 
by Archytas, and by Plato in his Republic ; whether the effence of thefe difeiplines is firft ter¬ 
minated in foul, or prior to foul, becaufe foul is felf-motive, but thefe are immoveable. He 
will alfo learn that the foul principally confifts from mathematical reafons, as Plato, and, prior 
to Plato, the Pythagoric Timaeus demonflrates; and will know, what the employment is of 
mathematical fpeculation, and how it is acquired ; and that thefe fciences were properly deno¬ 
minated mathematical, as producing in us a reminifcence of feparate incorporeal forms. He 
* will likewife perceive what the powers are of the mathematical fcience, their orders with rela¬ 
tion to each other, the differences by which they are divided, and in how many ways they are 
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beings, and hdw far they are beings, how they are not in one refpedt prior 
to fenfibles, and yet how in another they are prior, thus much has been 
faid by us. 


C H A P. IV. 

With refpeft to ideas*, in the firft place that opinion concerning idea 
is to be confidcred, which does not in the leaft aflociate it with the nature of 
numbers, but is that which was adopted from the beginning by thofe who 

tmderftood; what the genera and obje&s are of this fcience, and how they differ from intel¬ 
ligible efTencesj what the fimilitude and diflimilitude are of the mathematical fcience, and how 
far they are extended *, and in what they differ from intelligible and fenfible fimilitudes and 
diffimilitudes ; how the knowledge of thefe fciences pervades through the whole of philofophy, 
and how many advantages they confer on theoretic and pradtical fciences ; what are the modes 
peculiar to the Pythagoreans in treating on thefe fciences, and how they employed them $. 
what the Pythagoric divifion is of the whole of the mathematical fcience into genera, and moft 
proper fpecies 5 what the definitive method is of this fcience, how it is eflfe&ed, and what 
utility it confers on fcience * what the demonfttative method i«, and whether it derives this 
from itfelf, or elfewhete. 

All this, and ftill more than this, the reader may learn from this invaluable work ; and, if 
together with this he has experimentally learned, in the language of the divine Plato, that the 
foul, through thefe difeipiines, has an organ purified and enlightened, which is blinded and 
burned by ftudtes of another kind, an organ better worth faving than ten thoufand eyes, fince 
troth becomes vHiJde through this alone,—-if he has learned this, he will indeed be fearful 
of drawing down to an ufteflehtial fubjeft a fpecies of fpeculation fo beautiful and varied with 
fciefttific and intelle&ual reafons, and fo calculated to lead us back to the true purity and per- 
fcftiou of out nature. 

* The Pythagoraean 3 and Plato did not denominate idea from one thing, and ideal number 
from another. But finCe the affertion is eminently true, that all things are fimilar to number, 
it is evident that number, and efpedally every ideal number, was denominated on account of 
its paradigmatic peculiarity. If any one, however, wifhes to apprehend this from the appella¬ 
tion itfelf, it is eafy to infer that idea was' fo called, from rendering as it were its participants 
fimilar to itfelf, and imparting to them form y arder , beauty , and unity ; and this in confequcnce 
of always preferving the fame form, expanding its own power to the infinity of particulars, and 
inverting with the fame fpecies its eternal participants. Number alfo, fince it imparts proportion 
ahd elegant arrangement to all things, was allotted this appellation: for the antients, fays 
Syrianus, call to adapt or compofe y a$<rai arfai % whence is derived afiQpLOs aritbmos number . Hence 
avaqaiw anarJton y among the Greeks fignifies incompojlte. Hence too, (he adds) thofe Grecian 
Sayings, you will adapt the balance , they placed number together with them y (afiO/xov eOevro petra 
and alfo number and friendjhip . From all which, number was called by the Greeks arithmos , 
as that which meafures and orderly arranges all things, and unites them in amicable league. 
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firft afflerted the exigence of ideas. But the opinion * refpe&ing forms was 
entertained by the advocates for their fubfiltence, in confequence of their 
being perfuaded of the truth of the Heraclitaean arguments, that all fenfible 
things are in a perpetual flux j fo that, if any thing is the object of fcience 

and 

• The followers, however, of Socrate9 and Plato did not perfectly accord with Heraclitus 
in their dogmas refpe&ing a fenfible nature, as is evident from the Theaetetus and Cratylus of 
Plato; nor did they, from the ever-flowing nature of thefe, arrive at a knowledge of the deter¬ 
minate caufes of beings. But that there is no fcience of things in a continual flux, was not 
only the opinion of Plato, Socrates, and the Pythagoreans, but alfo of Ariftotie. Nor is there 
any fcience of particulars, whether they flow in toto, according to Heraclitus; or are perpetu¬ 
ally generated and corrupted, but are permanent, colle&ively confidered, or according to the 
whole of themfelves, through an ideal caufe, according to Plato *, or are the only things that 
have a fubfiftence, according to the Stoics: for all philofophers deny that there is any fcience 
of individuals, unlefs we are willing to call fenfation fcience, which will not be attempted by 
any one who is in the lead (killed in the mathematical difeiplines. 

But, omitting the further confederation of thefe things for the prefent, it muft by no mean* 
be ^granted, as the words of Ariftotie fcemingly imply, that Socrates arrived at univerfals for 
the fake of definitions, and that he confidered thefe as infeparable from particulars, but that; 
Plato and Socrates, either being ignorant of or palling by the ufe of univerfals, aferibed to them, 
an ahftraft e {fence. For neither did Socrates confider things definable a9 the only univerfals* 
but, prior to thefe, he eftablilhed thole reafons or principles produ&ive of fcience which cflen- ' 
tially refide in the foul, as Plato (hows in the Phaedrus and Phaedo. Iu the tenth book of the 
Republic, too, he introduces Socrates as venerating thofe foparate forms which fubfift in ? 
divine intelleft ; and in the Phaedrus, as aflerting that fouls, elevated to (he fyperceieftial place, 
behold juftice itfelf, temperance irfeH, and, befides thefe, fcience itfeUi and laftly, in the 
Phxdo, evincing the immortality of the foul, from-the hypothefis of feparate forms. For Uqw, 
as Syrianus juftly obferves, is it poftibie that Plato (hould not have delivered to us the genuine 
do&rme of Soctates, fence he was the moft juft of all o*eo, and the moft worthy to be believed ? 

Syrianus further obferves, that this do&rine was not derived from Socrates, but had a higher 
origin, from Pythagoras, and the leaders of the Eleatic fe&. For TimaeUs, who was a Pytba^ 

. gorsean, aferibes* the generation of the univerfe to feparate forms* and aflerts both that they are, 
and that they are the caufes of fenfibles; and Parmenides fays, M that he who does not permit 
the idea of every thing which exifts to be always the fame, will entirely deftroy the difeurfive 
power of the foul.” 

Syrianus then proceeds to ftiOw, in defence of Socrates, Plato, the Farmenidxans and Py* - 
thagoreans, that ideas were not introduced by thefe divine men, according to the ufual meaning 
of names, as was the opinion of Chryfippus, Archedeipus, and many of the junior Stoics ; for 
ideas are diftinguilhed by many differences, from things which are denominated from cuftom. 
Nor do they fubfift together with intelleft, in the fame manner as thofe (lender conceptions, 
which are commonly called ab(lra& ideas, or univerfals abft; died from fenfibles, which was 
the hypothefis of ^Longinus: for, if that which fubfift* is uniubilaptiai, it caiutot beconfub- 
fiftent with intellect. Nor are ideas according to thefe men wum* as Cleanthcs afterwards 
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and intelle&ual prudence, there mud neceflarily be certain other permanent 
natures befides fenfibles; for there is no fcience of things flowing. But 
Socrates, employing himfelf about moral virtues, firft of all explored the 
manner of defining refpedting thefe; for Democritus touched only upon 

phyfics 

aflcrted them to be. Nor is idea, definitive reafon, nor material form, and the objeft of 
definition, as here and elfewhere Ariftotle pretends it is, according to Socrates ; for thefe indeed 
fubfift in compofition and divifion, and verge to generation and matter. But ideas are perfeft, 
fimple, immaterial and impartible natures. And what wonder is there, fays Syrianus, if we 
ihould feparate things which are fo much drftant from each other ? Since neither do we imitate 
in this particular thofe Platonifts, Plutarch, Atticus, and Democritus, who, becaufe univerfal 
reafons perpetually fubfift in the eflence of the foul, were of opinion that thefe reafons are ideas: 
for though they feparate them from the univerfals in fenfible natures, yet it is not proper to 
conjoin in one and the fame, the reafons of foul, and an intelle& fuch as ours which is called 
material, with paradigmatic and immaterial forms, and demiurgic intelle&ions. But, as the 
divine Plato fays, it is the province of our foul to collcft things into one by a reafoning pro- 
cefs, and to poflefs a reminifcence of thofe tranfcendent fpedacles which we once beheld, when 
governing the univerfe in conjun&ion with Divinity. Boethus the Peripatetic too, with whom 
it is proper to join Cornutus, thought that ideas were the fame with the univerfals in fenfible 
natures. However, whether thefe univerfals are prior to particulars, they are not prior in 
fuch a manner as to be denudated from the habitude which they pbflefs with refpeS to them, 
nor do they fubfift as the caufes of particulars j both which are the prerogatives of ideas : or 
whether they are pofterior to particulars, as many are accuftomed to call them, how can things 
of pofterior origin, which have no eflential fubfiftence, but are nothing more than (lender con¬ 
ceptions, fuftain the dignity of demiurgic ideas i 

In what manner, then, do ideas fubfift according to the contemplative lovers of truth ? We 
reply. Intelligibly and tetradically {mrvg mu •trrpaiiKug) in animal itfelf (tv ru outoZcm) or the 
extremity of the intelligible order * $ but intelleftually and decadically (votpug mu ituaiiMag) in 
the intellect of the artificer of the univerfe 2 for, according to the Pythagoric hymn, €< Divine 
number proceeds from the retreats of the undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad 
which produced the mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, venerable, circularly invefting 
all things with bound, immoveable and unwearied, and which is denominated the facred decad, 
both by the immortal gods and earth-born men.” 

wpotm yap 0 Sttog apiB/uog, ug fyatv 0 III tOayopuog tig atrrov vynog f 

M ova&og tx HtvOfMivog axyparov vtt\ an ihvnai 
Ttrpaia tvt (aQtyv, A iy rtxt yuntpa iravruv, 

Havfoxea, irptaCtipav, opov vtpi vaai ti Btiaav, 

Arpovovy axotfAaTov , 3e#aJa Mktioua 1 yuv ayvyv 
AQavaTOi t t Bsoi mu yyymug avBpuvoi f. 

• For an account of this order, fee my Intro Ju&ions to the Timzus and Tarmenides of Plait* 
f Prcclus in Tim. p. 169. But the laft line is from Syrianus. 

And 
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phyfica in a fmall degree, and defined how the hot and the cold fubfift: but 
the Pythagoreans prior to him invented definitions refpe&ing a certain few 
particulars, the reafons of which they reftrred to numbers; as, for inflance* 
what opportunity is, what the jttft, or what marriage is. Socrates, indeed, 
rationally inquired after the what : for he fought how to fyllogife; but the 
principle of fyllogifms is the what. For dialectic ftrength did not then 
exift ; fo that they were able without the pofleflion of the what y to con- 
fider contraries, and whether there is the fame fcience of contraries: for 
there are two things which may be juftly attributed to Socrates, indudtive 
arguments, and the definition of univerfal: for both thefe fubfift about the 
principle of fcience. But Socrates did not confider univerfals and definitions 
as things^which have a feparate fubfiftence; but others feparated them, and 
denominated things of this kind the ideas of beings. So that, for the fame 
reafon, it nearly happened to them that there are ideas * of all things which 

are 

And fuch is the manner of their fubfiftence according to Orpheus and Pythagoras Or, if 
it be requifite to fpeak in more familiar language, an intclleft fufficient to itfelf, and which is 
-a moil perfeft caufe, prefides over the wholes of the univerfe, and through thefe governs all its 
parts *, but at the fame time that it fabricates all mundane natures, and benefits them by its 
providential energies, it preferves its own moft divine and immaculate purity; and while it 
illuminates all things, is not mingled with the natures which it illuminates. This intellect, 
therefore, comprehending in the depths of its efience an ideal world, replete with all various 
forms, excludes privation of caufe, and cafual fubfiftence, from its energy. But as it imparts 
every good and all poflible beauty to its fabrications, it converts the univerfe to itfelf, and' 
renders it fimilar to its own omniform nature. Its energy, too, is fuch as its intelle&ion j but 
it underftands all things, fince it is moft perfeft. Hence, there is not any thing which ranks 
among true beings, that is not comprehended in the efience of intclle£l ; but it always efta* 
blifhes in itfelf ideas which are not different from itfelf and its efience, but give completion to 
it, and introduce to the whole of things a caufe, which is at the fame time produ&ive, paradig¬ 
matic, and final: for it energifes as intellect $ and the ideas which it contains are paradigmatic, 
as being forms 5 and they energife from themfelves,. and according to their own exuberant 
goodnefs. And fuch are the dogmas which he who truly oppofes the advocates for the doc¬ 
trine of ideas ought to confute ; but which Ariftotle does not any where attempt to contradift. 

* From the Platonic theory of ideas, it follows, that though thefe lucid beings arc univerfals, 
yet there are not ideas of all univerfal conceptions of the mind : M for, in the firft place, fays Syri- 
anus, there are no ideas of things evil and bafe, becaufe thefe fubfift in nature rather by a privation 
and abfence of ideas. And on this account they are faid to exift contrary to nature. Nor fecondljr, 
of negations, for thefe are deftru£tive of the bound and limitation, which are attributed to every 
thing from the unifying and comprehending nature of ideas; and hence, reparation is rather 
the refult of material infinity, than of that which is formal or ideal. Nor, again, are there any 
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art? predicated umverfally: and this is juft a$ if fome one wifhing to enu¬ 
merate *, fhould be of opinion that when there are fewer things he cannot* 
but when he has made more he will be able to enumerate : for, as I may- 
fay, forms are more in number than fenfible particulars, from an inquiry 

into 

ideas of things which at different times receive a variety of conditions : for thefe participate of 
tranfmutation from a moveable caufe, but not from the immoveable and (table illuftration of 
ideas. Further (till; there are no ideas of parts, fuch as the hand, head, fingers, and the like : 
for the caufes of things exifting entire, produce whole fpecies and forms, and are not divided 
about the parts of thefe, like the reafons of nature. 

<f Cut neither did thefe wife men place in intelledt the determinate caufes of accidents in 
bodies, fuch as fweetnefs and whitenefs : for they confidered that natural reafons were fuffi- 
cient for the produdtion of accidents. Nor again, of compofites, as of a wife man. For, fiiKe 
ideas are Ample, they prefide over the Ample eflence of every thing. But the compofition and 
divifion of things is the bufinefs of our intelleft 5 ideas at the fame time, and that intelledlion 
which is co-ordinate to ideas, being exempt from all thefe, on account of tranlcendent fimpli- 
city. Neither, therefore, mud we eftablifh ideas of things generated from diflimilars, fuch as 
mules ; nor of fruit produced by ingrafting from different trees : for all thefe have a pofterior 
and adventitious generation, and are not the work of nature alone, nor of nature proceeding 
according to her own reafons, but, as it were, compelled to labour contrary to her own deter¬ 
minations. Hence, it is manifeft that all art which imitates nature, and alone minifters to 
the ufe of the mortal life, is feparated from ideal caufe. Cut neither arc the works 
which, depending on the purpofe of the foul, are perfedted by a concourfe of many caufes, 
and which we are accuftomed to call the operations of fortune, to be conjoined with an ideal 
caufe. For things which are there perfedled are eternal, and fubfift perpetually the fame, 
free from the nature of contingent events. It remains, therefore, that ideas muft be confined 
to univerful and perfedt efiences, and to whatever confers to their natural fubfiftence ; as for 
inftance, to man, and every thing perfe&ive of man, fuch as wifdom and virtue:.for, as ideas 
are the generative and energetic caufes of the perfedlion of every thing, they diftribute being 
and perfe&ion to efiences, and convert them to the inexhauftible plenitude of their own omni- 
form natures.” 

* That Ariftotle is not ferious in this place is evident $ for what he firft fays is a mere 
cavil, and not a confutation •, and, in the next place, he confiders the Platonifts as attributing* 
ideas to accidents. This, however, is falfe: for, according to the more accurate of the 
tient Platonifts, there are no ideas of particulars, nor of the accidents to bodies. In reply to 
the cavil we may fay, that it is not pofiible to number horfes, without employing monadic 
number, (that is, number compofed from units), and which is different from the number of 
things numerable; number in this latter cafe, being confubfiftent with the numerated natures. 
But, in fliort, if we do not diredt our attention to material caufes, but to fuch as are firft- 
operative, and feparate from their effedts, it is netjeffary to pafs to the contemplation of other 
natures, which, filling all things in an eternal time, with an immoveable energy, and from 
their very efience, with beauty and order, compreheud the caufes of things generated in them- 
felyes; thefe caufes being fewer in number than mundane natures from their proximity to 
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■in to the caufes of which, thefe men proceeded froth fenfibles to ideas : for 
ideas are homonymous with fenfible particulars, and befides eilences * 
they are inherent in many other things, both in fenfibles and things 
eternal. 

Further ftill: it does not appear from any one of thefe, according to what 
inodes f the fubfiftence of forms is evinced: for from fome, it is not necef- 

fary 

the one , but poflefling an ineffable power which comprehends the infinitude of the whole of 
time, and the things generated in it, through a tranfcendency of nature which is exempt from* 
and unco-ordinated with, the fenfible univerfe. 

* As there are many problems refpe&ing ideas, there are four of principal importance ; viz. 
if there are ideas; what are the things of which there are ideas ) what are their participants, 
whether generated natures alone, or allb fuch as are eternal, and whether all, or only fome 
things eternal; and, in the fourth place, in what manner ideas are participated. The prefent 
re&foning of Ariftotle, therefore, feems to relate to the third of thefe problems, viz. whether 
the defenders of thefe lucid'beings admitted that there is any form or idea common to things 
generated and eternal, as, for inftance, the idea of fimilitude, or equality, or identity, which 
both the heavens and the realms of generation participate. There is indeed no abfurdity in 
admitting this: for though it is the fame thing which is participated, yet the mode of partici¬ 
pation is different 5 fince every thing participates principal caufes, in a manner adapted to its 
rank in the order of things. But, left ary perturbation (fays Syrianus) fhould be occafioned 
by arguments of this kind, 4 et us confider what were the opinions of the beft of the Platonifts 
refpe&ing the participants of ideas. Numenius, then, Cronius and A melius confidered all in¬ 
telligible and fenfible natures as participating ideas; but Porphyry confined this participation to 
fenfibles alone, and aflerted that the firft and beft of intelligibles were the things which were 
participated, but that the natures thence originating, viz. the order belonging to fouls, and the 
fenfible univerfe, were the participants of ideas. And indeed there is no abfurdity in admitting 
Chat the ideas of fanfenefs, equal, and fimilar, arc after one manner participated by foul, and 
after another manner by nature ; in one way by the heavens, and in another by the realms of 
generation; and that of thefe ‘there are indeed alliances, fympathies, and peculiarities in the 
participation of one idea; notwithftanding which, the pofterior always depend on the prior. 
After this manner, indeed, idea, by no means departing from itfelf, may be conceived to be 
impartibly prefent to all its participants. It will alfo follow that participants are adorned by 
things prior to themfelves, and led back to idea itfelf ; body through nature; this through 
foul; and this again through its own iiitellcft, which fubfifts in unproceeding union with 
divine forms, and is therefore conjoined with them better than things which fubfift accord¬ 
ing to the idioms of their participants. 

f There are many ways by which the exiftence of ideas may be proved. At prefent it 
may fuffice to relate one of them; for we propofe, on account of its importance, to confider 
this fubjed very fully in the additional notes which will be annexed to this work. He who 
fabricated the univerfe is a god. Every god produces by his very efience ; in the fame manner 
as fire burns, andfoow refrigerates. Every thing which produces from its very eflence, pto- 
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fary that fj llogifm fhould take place; but from others, even of things of 
which they do not think there are forms, forms arife. For, according to the 
Teafons originating from the fciences *, there will be forms of ail things of 
which there are fciences ; and, according to the one in the many, there will 
alfo be forms of negations f : but, from our underftanding fomething of that 
which is corrupted, there will be forms of things corruptible X i f° r there is a 

certain 

duces an image of itfclf. He, therefore, who fabricated the univerfe made the world an image 
of himfelf. If this be the cafe, he contains in himfelf paradigmaticaily the caufes of the uuw 
rerfe: but thefe are ideas. 

Nor is that argument in favor of their fubfiflence to be defpifed, which confiders the perfect 
as prior to the imperfed, unity to multitude, the impartible to the partible, and that which al¬ 
ways fubfilts after the fame manner to that which has a mutable efTence. In which the patrons 
of ideas (how, that things do not begin from degraded natures, but that they end in thefe* 
But they begin from things the mod perfeft, the beft, and the mod beautiful. For it would be 
abfurd to fuppofe that we can form conceptions of the equal and the fimilar* and every thing 
of this kind, confidered according to their principal fubfidence,but that the intelledl of the arti-. 
ficcr of the univerfe fhould not contain in himfelf the equal itfelf, the juft itfelf, the beautiful,, 
and the good, and every thing elfe of a funilar nature. 

* This alfo was faid by the Pythagoreans and Platonifts. If fciehces are converfant with 
beings, they are univerfals; for fciences are of things univerfal; fo that the fyllogifm will be in 
the third figure. The obje&s of fcience are univerfals the o\ Je£ls of fcience are beings ; there¬ 
fore fome univerfals are being9. For this is not true of all univerfals ; not indeed of univerfals of 
pofterior origin, viz. which are abftra£led from fenfibles, nor ef thofe which are in individuals.. 
But there is no abfurdity in admitting that all obje£ts of fcience are beings, if objefls which are 
properly fcientific are aflumed, but not the medicinal or the mechanical. For thefe are not pro¬ 
perly fciences \ but thofe alone deferve to be fo denominated,. which are employed about things 
eternal, felf-fubfiftcnt, and perpetually the feme. 

f That they placed unity before multitude is evident 5 but they conGdered this unity or 
monad as eflential and generative of multitude, and not that which is peculiar to privation. 
For this is pofterior, and the foul perceiving the common privation of men, produces in herfelf 
non-man, or the conception of that which is not man. But we muft not fuppofe, that, as there, 
is a certain ideal and terminated caufe in the univerfe, through which all the different fpecies of 
animals derive their perfe&ion, fo there-is fome caufe which makes all thefe privations or non- 
men to fubfift. For thofe natures which have a principal fubfiflence in things, muft not be 
fuppofed to depend from one and the fame caufe with thofe which are only confidered in them* 
through a (lender conception of the foul. 

t The things which true intelleft reaches by its projecting energy (mga ssriCo*u) are 
real beings: for the intelleClions of true intelled cannot be deprived of effence. But Ariftotle* 
as it appears to me, drawring down intellect to imagination, for the purpofe of concealment (for 
in other places he calls imagination paffive intellect), fays, there will thus alfo be an effence of 
things corrupted: for any one may imagine that which is corrupted. By this, therefore, we 
fee, that thofe who oppofe ideas are compelled to defeend from, beings to privations, and from 
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certain phantafm of thefe. Again, with refped to the mod accurate argu¬ 
ments of the advocates for ideas, fome eftablHh ideas of things relative *, of 
which we do not fay there is an eflential genus; but others introduce a third 
^xan. And, in fliort, the aflertions refpe&ing forms fubvert the very things 
the exiftence of which the advocates for forms are more willing to admit than 
that of ideas themfelves. For it happens that the duad f is not firft, but 

number 

intellect which is in energy to imagination and opinion. For we can imagine and form an opi¬ 
nion of non-entity; but it is not poffible to apprehend it by intelie&ual energy, or know it 
fcientifically. 

• We do not fay that there are ideas of uneflential habitudes, nor of things in motion, nor of 
thofe things which are perfected according to fome unnatural pofition, whether upwards or 
downwards, to the right or left hand, or other things of this kind. But fuch things as become, 
relatives through the participation of any idea, as fimilars, equals, or things different, participate 
of thefe, indeed, with a certain genus of being, but others receive among themfelves one defi¬ 
nite co-ordination of ideas. And is there any thing wonderful in aflerting that fome fenfible 
particulars become relatives through divine forms, fince we admit that relation fubfifts alfo in. 
the intelligible world ? But, that relatives have not an eflential fubfiftence here, is not only, 
aflerted by the Platonifts, but alfo by Ariftotle himfelf: for, when we fay that this thing is a. 
caufe or principle, but another a thing caufed from a principle, do we not endeavour to (how the 
order which divine natures preferve amongft themfelves ? According to Ariftotle alfo, of the 
feparate forms which he places over the mundane fpheres, fome are firft, others middle, and 
others laft •, and thofe are of a greater, but thefe of a lefs ambit; fince they have Jthc fame, 
order among themfelves, as that of the ethereal fpheres. 

Ariftotle in the next place afks, how the advocates for ideas introduce a third man. For, as 
all ideas fubfift in the feveral orders of beings, there will not only be three, but many men, be- 
caufe all things may be multiplied: for they will fubfift in intelleft and in intellefts, in one foul 
and in fouls, in univerfal nature and in particular natures. In the heavens, therefore, and 
the earth, and nearly in all parts of the univerfc, the fpecies man will fubfift in a manner 
adapted to the places by which it is received. So that there will not only be three men, but a 
multitude incomprehenfible by our reafoning power. It muft, however, be carefully remem»- 
bered, that fenfible natures are not univocal with ideas: for, how can images be univocal with 
their exemplars ? Nor muft it by any means be thought that idea participates of any thing; 
for ideas prefent themfelves to be participated by all things, fince they arc eminently primary 
forms. 

f Thofe divine men faid, that after the one principle of all things, which they were of opi¬ 
nion (hould be called the good itfelf, and the fuperefiential one, there ace two caufe3 of all 
things, a monad and a duad, of infinite power; and thefe principles they placed in aa accom¬ 
modated manner in the feveral orders of beings. For there is fomethiug which correfponds to 
the good itfelf in every difpofition of things, and fomething which is appropriated to the firft 
iponad, and the firft duad. But ^riftotje fays, that as they introduce among ideas the eflential 
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Bomber; and that, prior to this, that which ia relative and the efTential fubfift. 
And this will be the cafe with all fuch particulars as, being confequent to the 
opinions refpe&ing forms, are contrary to principles. 

Further 

duad and the efiential monad, Sn the firft place, becaufe they are accuftomed to diftribute things 
more venerable than ideal caufes, they deftroy the monad and duad, which rank among prin¬ 
ciples. For, of the firft duad or monad, which will be the more antient, the monad or the 
' duad ? And in the next place, becaufe the efiential tetrad is double of the efiential duad, and 
the efiential duad of the efiential monad ; this being the cafe, not only efiential number will be 
prior to the principles, but alfo relative number: and, in (hort, Ariftotle fays that there are 
many things of this kind, through which wifhing to defend the theory vefpe&ing ideas, they 
ignorantly oppofe their proper principles. 

But that all this is foreign to what thefe divine men have aflerted, is evident to the m6re faga- 
rious, prior to all reafoning; which I think fufficiently proves that the obje&ions of Ariftotle, 
arc merely pretended, and not ferious. However, as {bine one may demand a folution of the 
fallacious reafoning, we fay that the nature of frtnaples is different from the nature of idias* 

' though fomething takes place about them equivocally; or rather not about them t for what can* 
fupervene the moft divine of beings ? But it takes place about our difcuflkra of them: for the 
4 uad, which tanks' as the fccond of the two great principles, after tie ineffable one , imparts to* 
aH things prolific power, progreflion, multitude, and multiplication, and excites and moves al£ 
things to the fpontaneous generation, providential care, and preservation of pofterior natures. 
Hence it fills all the divine and intelle&ual orders, and alfo the order belonging to fouls, the 
phyfical and the fenfible, with fuch numbers as are adapted to each *, but it does not fuffer any 
thing to be unproduced which is in any refpeft naturally adapted to proceed into exiftence* 
But the duad itfil/% which has a fubfiftence among ideas, imparts its own form to fouls, na¬ 
tures, and bodies. Hence, whether the univerfe is divided, or the heavens alone, or the reafons* 
of foul alfo, or, prior to thefe reafons, circles themfelves (for thefe firft employ a twofold divi- 
fion) ; or whether alfo any animal has two eyes, or two hands, or two feet, or any other of the 
works of nature poflefies the duad, this proceeds to things from the efiential duad, which ranks 
in the order of ideas, but not from the principal duad, which is prior to ideas, and from which 
the ideal duad and every intelle# derives its fubfiftence. The fame alfo with refpeft to the 
monad: for there is one monad which ha^ the relation of a principle, which, together with the 
higheft duad, imparts fubfiftence to all things, and is the leader of identity, liability, continuity,, 
and eternal life to wholes: but another monad is the efiential (canopontf) which ha 9 a priority in the 
order of ideas, through which participating efie&s are united, and are.continued in their proper 
habit. As, therefore, thefe divine men introduced a leading monad and duad among ideas, they 
did notaflign them this dignity for the purpofe of deftroying the monad and duad which rank as- 
principles; for how could they ? fince they aflert that the ideal monad and duad, together with- 
the whole of an inteliedual and intelligible eflence, fubfift from the principles. 

In anfwer likewife to what Ariftotle fays, that they introduced monadic number, or number 
confifting from unities, and on this account made the efiential duad double of the efiential 
monad, we reply, that ideal numbers are not denominated from a quantity of units, but from 
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Further 1U11: agreeably to that opinion * by which they fay that there are 
ideally there will not only be forms of e{fences, but alfa of many other things^ 
For there is not only one conception of elfences, but alfo of things which are 
not elfences ; and fciences will not alone be converfant with ellence; and ten 
thoufand fimilar confequences will enfue. But, according to the neeefTary r 
and the opinions refpeding ideas, if forms may be participated, it unavoidably 
follows, that there are alone ideas of elfences : for they are not participated 
according to accident; fmce each is rfcceflarily participated, -fo far as it is not 
predicated of a fubjedL I fay, for inftance, if any thing participates of the 

a certain chara&er or feal of a mod divine and fimple eflence. Individuals participate of theffc 
according to their nature ; and, as fenfible man participates with colour, figure, and form, of the* 
efiential or ideal man* which is without colour, figure* and form ; in like* manner fcnfibles parti¬ 
cipate with quantity; of the triad itfelf* which is devoid of all quantity* To inveftigate, there¬ 
fore, monadic multitude among ideal numbers, is juft the fame as to inveftigate in the ideal 
man the liver, fpleen* inteftines, and the like. Hence* thefe divine men neither fubvert their 
principles through ideal numbers* nor introduce among inteltigibles number fubfifting in habi~ 
sude~ „ ' 

•We have before observed that, there are ideaa of univerial efiences* as of man,.horfe, and> 
the like* and of all fuch things as perfeft thefe efiences* as virtue and fcience* together with* 
fuch things as fimilitude, equality, and magnitude, which accede to fouls, to bodies, and 
to numbers. But things which accede to bodies alone* or corporeal accidents, have their 
determinate caufes, according to Jamblichus, in the reafons or productive powers of na* 
ture. For the divine Plotinus obferves that the idea of whitenefs is not to be placed in intel¬ 
lect. It does not follow, therefore, that there are ideas of all univcrfal conceptions, though the 
converfe is true, viz. that of whatever there are ideas there are univerfal conceptions; for, if 
this were admitted, there would alfo be ideas of things contrary to nature. But neither are 
there ideas of all fuch things of which there are fciences improperly fo called; though, as they 
are elfences, it i9 rightly faid that they participate ideas. Yet it does not follow, that a thing is 
cfience which participates of eflcnce i for we fay that fcience itfelf and juftice itfelf are efiences, - 
but our habits are not efiences* It muft alfo be obferved, that nothing belonging to ideas is ire 
a fubjeCl, but that every thing which they contain tends to eflencc; For Ariftotle himfelf, in 
the eleventh book of this work, manifeftly demonftrates that nothing corporeal or incorporeal 
has an accidental fubfiftence. We ftiould rather therefore fay, that every immaterial and divine 
form is all-powerful in an unmultiplicd, fingle, and moft fimple eflence, and is participated by 
fenfible natures partially, and not according to all its powers. The duad itfelf, therefore, con¬ 
tains in its cfience the impartible, the intelligible, the productive, and the eternal, and none of 
thefe as in a fubjeCL But it is participated by a fuperior foul, according td more, but by outs 
according ta fewer, of its powers; and by bodies, or corporeal powers, fo far as pertains to one 
er two of its powers. Yet, as we have before obferved, it is not neceflary that sril things which 
participate of efiences (hould be efiences > but as certain things participate impartibles partibly, 
and intelligible® without intelleCtion and intellect* fo likewife they participate efiences without' 
cfience. 
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double, this alfo participates of the eternal, but according to accident: for it - 
happens to the double to be eternal j fo that forms will be efience: but thefe 
both here and there fignify eflence. Or, can we fay that the one in the many 
is any thing befides thefe ? If, indeed, there is the fame form * of ideas and 
their participants, there will be fomething common : for why, of corruptible 
duads, and of duads which are many indeed, but eternal, is there rather one 
and the fame duad, than of thi6, and fome particular duad ? But if there is 
not the fame form it will be homonymous, and will be juft as if fome one 
fhould call Callias and a piece of wood a man, perceiving no communication 
whatever between them. But if we confider other things, i. e. common 
reafons f, as adapted to forms, as, for inftance, a plane figure to the circle it- 
felf, and the other parts of the definition of a circle, that to which it belongs 
being added, if this be done, it is requifite to confider whether or not this is 
altogether vain. For, to what is it added ? to the middle, or to the plane, 
or to all ? For all things which are in eflence are ideas, as, for inftance, ani¬ 
mal and biped. Further ftill: it is neceflary that a thing itfelf, as for inftance 
a plane, fhould be a certain nature, which, in the fame manner as genus, is ' 
inherent in all ipecies* 

• But neither are ideas univocal with fenfible natures, nor arc they equivocal in the fame 
.manner as things which fubfift from fortune ; but they have the fame relation as a paradigm 
and its image } especially Cnee the paradigm, by its very eflence giving fubfiftence to the images, 
.converts them to itfelf. 

+ In anfwcr to what is now faid by Ariftotle, it is neceflary to obferve that ideas are not, pro¬ 
perly fpealcing, obje&s of deCnition. For impartible, fimple, and intelle£lual forms are 
exempt from deGnitive reafons, and from every thing which is naturally adapted to be confi- 
dered by a difcurCve and evolving energy, fuch as is that of the dianoetic power. Hence Plato, 
in his feventh epiftle, fays that the circle itfelf is different from that which is capable of being 
defined, and which is the objeft of fcientific knowledge. And Ariftotle himfelf, in the eighth 
book o.f this work, thinks it juft that there Ihould be no definition of the mod fimple forms. 
However, though ideas were capable of being defined, it is not neceflary that we fhould ufe the 
fame definitions in fenfibles as in the exemplars themfelves. For there is not the fame defini¬ 
tion pf .the image of Socrates, and of Socrates himfelf, though the image of Socrates fhould be 
made conformably to the Socratic form. But if any one fhould fay that there is the fame defi¬ 
nition of both, what fhould prevent us from underftanding intelligible in the one and fenfible in 
the other ? For it is fit that all things fhould fubfift intelligibly in idea (if they are altogether 
inherent}, but ghy.fically in fenfibles the obfeure refemblances of ideas. Hence, idea is not in 
reality capable of being defined; nor, if it were, would it be comprehended by the fame defini¬ 
tion as its effects. Or, though all thefe particulars fhould be granted, nothing will prevent us 
from admitting that the fame things are intelligibly diftributed in exemplars, but imaginably or 
phyfujally ip images. 
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But molt of all it may be doubted* wbat forms contribute either to* 
things perpetual among fenfibles, or to things generated and corrupted: for 
they are neither the caufe to them of any motion, nor of any mutation what¬ 
ever. Nor yet do they afford any afliftance to the fcience f of other things: 
for, neither are they the effence of thefe (fince they would be in thefe), nor 
do they contribute to the being of any thing, fince they are not inherent in 
their participants: for, if this were the cafe, they might thus perhaps be conli- 
dered as caufes,. as white mingled with white. But that reafon which Anaxa¬ 
goras firft, and Eudoxus afterwards, introduced, doubting, and likewife certain 
others, may be eafily confuted. For, to this opinion it is eafy to coiled: many 

* Ariftotle inquires, refpe&ing the utility of ideas, whether their fubfiftence contributes any 
thing to fenfibles. To this we reply, that all divine natures are fuch as they are, both front- 
their own principles and from themfelves. But, becaufe their efience is both generative and 
providential, though they do not fubfift for the fake of fecondary natures, yet they communicate 
eflence, power, and every perfe&ion to things fubordinate to themfelves. Indeed, through ideas, 
fuch things as are eternal among fenfibles, both fubfift: and perpetually endure ; natures of this 
kind being excited to unceafing life and motion, through love of thefe all-beautiful and all— 
perfefl: eflences. We may likewife a(k, how the mortal and material effe&s of nature could 
proceed into being, unlefs nature and thofe demiurgic caufes which employ nature as an inftru- 
ment referred their energy to things terminated, and which have a perpetual famenefs of fubfift- 
ence. For, why is not any thing produced from any mutation ? And why do the mutations 
and progrefiions of nature appear to be bounded ? Surely for no other reafon than becaufe* 
there is a pre-exiftent order in the reafons of nature. 

f That the fpeculation of ideas efpccially contributes to the fcience of other things, the divine 
Plato every where evinces, but efpecially in the Parmenides, in which he fays, That he who does 
not admit the fubfiftence of ideas will entirely deftroy the difeurfive power of the foul ; and in the 
Phaedo his demonftrations of the immortality of the foul are principally founded on the hypothesis 
of ideas. But to urge that the infpe&ion of ideas does not contribute to the fcience of fenfibles, 
rather becomes any one than a man converfant with demonftration. For, if demonftrations are 
from things prior and which have a more caufal fubfiftence, as Ariftotle (hows in his Laft Analy¬ 
tics, it follows that nothing is (Scientifically known through its ownelements (for neither are thefe 
proper caufes, except fo far as fubfervient to things more true than themfelves), nor by a much 
Stronger reafon through its own accidents. The afiertions, therefore, of Anaxagoras refpe&ing. 
things of fimilar parts, and alfb the doubts of Eudoxus concerning certain things of this kind, 
are eafily fubverted. Ncvcrthelcfs, fince ideas are to fenfibles the caufes of goodnefs and per* 
manency, they neceftarily impart every perfection to the fcience of fenfibles which it is capable* 
of receiving. 
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things, and fuch as are impoffible. But neither do other * things ftibfift from 
forms according to any one of the modes which are ufually adduced. And 
to fay that ideas are paradigms, and that other things participate of them, is 
to fpeak idly, and to employ poetic metaphors. For, what is that which ope¬ 
rates looking to ideas? For it is poffible that any thing may be, and may be 
generated, though it be not aflimilated to a paradigm ; fo that, Socrates both 
exifting and not exifting, there will be fuch a perfon as Socrates. In a fimi- 
lar manner, it is evident, though Socrates fhould be eternal, there will be 
many paradigms f of the fame thing, and therefore alfo forms; as, for in- 
ftance, of man, animal and biped, and man fubfifting as an idea. Further 
ftill: forms will not only be paradigms of fenfibles but alfo of themfelves; 
as, for inftance, genus, of generic fpecies ; fo that the fame thing will be both 
paradigm and image. Again; it may £eem to be impoffible that effence, and 

that 

* That fenfibles do not conGft from ideas, neither as from matter, nor as from privation, nor 
/as from material form, is evident j becaufe no one of thefe is a true caufe. But ideas contain 
the moft proper and the mod comprehenGve caufes of all mundane natures; caufes which 
through tranfcendency of power are exempt from their effects, and are both effe&ive and 
final. 

f It is not proper to refer whatever appears in fenfibles and cffe&s to the firft producing and 
intelle&ual caufes of thefe; but while the fenGble man is an animal, biped, rational, mortal, and 
an infinity of other particulars, the ideal man, or man itfelf (euno artpnro{) 9 U none of thefe, fince 
it comprehends in itfelf impartibly the caufe of natural and fenfible men. There is no necef- 
fity # therefore, that the fenfible man Ihould participate of many ideas fq far as he is man j but, 
becaufe he is fenfible, and on that account participates the caufe of man which fubfifls in nature, 
that which is in foul, and that which is in intellect, fo far it may be granted that he participates 
of many ideas- Indeed, there is no abfurdity in admitting that things laft participate of all the 
caufes prior to themfelves, fince, according to Amelins, the reafons or productive principles of 
nature may be properly faid to participate of ideas, but fouls receive their refemblances. S j 
that we muft confider a diftribution and moft exa£i divifion of reafons as taking place in effects 
themfelves ; hut to abftracl caufes we muft affign a profoundly indivifiblc comprehenfipn of 
wholes. 

$ k muft be granted that, of the caufes contained in intellect, feme are more univerfal, and 
others more particular, becaufe Ariftotle himfelf, as we have feen in rite twelfth book, acknow¬ 
ledge^ that the divine caqfes of the uniyerfe have the feme order among themfelves with the 
ethereal fpheres; and of thefe, feme are evidently of a greater, and others of a lefler ambit. 
However, it does not fpUpw from this, either according to Ariftotle or the Platonifts, that the 
fepomi in rank are images of the firft S but it muft b? faid that divine and intelligible natures 
are profoundly united together, and pervade each other with perfect purity and without confu- 
4on » but ijt muft not by any means be admitted, that the fecond participates of the firft, in the 
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that of which it is the eflence, (hould be feparate *. So that, how can ideas, 
which are the eflences of things, have a feparate fubfiftence ? But, in the 
Phaedo, it is afferted that forms are the caufes both of being and generation; 
and yet, notwitffftanding the fubfiftence of forms^ things will not be produced, 
tinlefs there is that which moves. To which we may add, that many other 
things are made f, as, for inftance, a houfe and a ring, of which they do not 
aflert there are forms. So that it is evident that other things alfo, of which 
they fay there are ideas, may both be, and be generated, through fuch-like 
caufes as we have juft now mentioned, but not through forms. But, indeed, 
relpefting ideas, many things fimilar to thofe already confidered, may be col- 
leCted, both after this manner and through arguments more logical and more 
accurate. 

fame manner as fecondary and impeded natures participate of ideas. All the caufes, there* 
fore, which fubfift in intellect are the true exemplars of things pofterior, and receive in them* 
felves no fubingreflion of image. 

• It is neceffary that the univerfal energies of divine natures {hould be eternally in energy * 
and from this caufe total/pedes or idea can never defert the univerfe. For, fince it is a caufe of 
infinite power, it is necelTary,on account of its fimplicity and immenfity, that it {hould be a 
never*failing caufe to its eficds. But a partial nature would never participate of idea unlefs it 
had matter difpofed for its participation. The preparation, therefore, of material caufes which 
are converfant with motion, participates of immaterial caufes. 

f The Pythagoreans and Platonifts do not admit that there are fabricative ideas of things 
which are neither in nature, nor are produced by nature. Ariftotle therefore rightly informs us 
that they were not of opinion that there are intelligible and divine ideas of things artificial. 
But, that in the foul of artifts there are reafons or prpduCtive principles which arc the exemplars 
of artificial productions, is not only afieited by thefe divine men, but is admitted in many places 
Ijy Ariftotle himfelf. The friends of ideas, therefore, in anfwer to his pretended objections, 
may very juftly aflc how it can be confidently granted that things artificial are accurately fabri¬ 
cated according to their exemplars refident in foul, and yet, that the works of nature are 
effected without a paradigmatic caufe, though art is faid to imitate nature in her operation i 
Indeed, on this hypothefis natural energy can be referred to no definite caufe, though Ariftotle, 
in the firft book of his Phyfics, Cays that nature defires form. We therefore afk, what form ? 
Shall we fay, that which fubfifts in motion, and is material ? But nature has not yet made this, 
and it is pofterior to nature herfelf, and is united with a formlefs fubjeCt : to which we may add, 
the abfurdity of fuppofing that nature fhould defire that which has not yet a being, which is 
pofterior, is borne along in conjunction with privation, and on this account is bafe and unlovely. 
But, if nature afpires after that form which has a feparate fubfiftence, which is both true and 
prior to herfelf, and is a divine and real form,it is neceflary that this (hould be intellectual and 
immaterial, and (hould poflefs a perpetual famenefs of fubfiftence, that the defire of nature may 
be unextinguiihed, and its energy never-failing. 
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Since, then, we have concluded thus much concerning ideas, it will be 
well again to fpeculate the confequences refpe&ing numbers, which happen 
to thofe who aflert that they are feparate eflences, and the firft caufes of 
things. But it is neceflary, if number * is a certain nature, and there is 
not any other eflenee of it, but this very thing itfelf is its eflenee, as fome 
aflert,— if this be the cafe, it is neceflary, either that fomething belonging 
to it fhould rank as firft, and fomething as confequent which is fecond, 
and is different in form; and this either dire&ly fubfifts in monads, and 
every monad is incapable of being compared with every monad j or all 
of them are directly confequent, and, each may be compared with each, as> 
they fay is the cafe with mathematical number; for in mathematical number 
no one monad differs from another: or fome monads may be compared with 
others, and fome not; juft as if the firft duad fubfifts after the one, in the 
next place the triad, and then another number. But the monads in each num¬ 
ber are capable of being compared, as, for inftance, thofe which are in the firft 
duad, and thofe which are in the firft triad; and in a fimilar manner, in 

* That Ariftotle is not ferious in the following divifions which he makes through monads, is, 
I think, evident from hence, that all thefe divifions are fuperflqous, and the inquiry which they 
produce foreign to the purpofe. For, if thefe divine men fuppofed that feparate numbers have 
their fubfiltence in a quantity of monads, it would be right to doubt whether, all the monads 
are incapable of being compared, In the fame number with each other, and in a different num¬ 
ber with other monads > or whether they are all indifferent, like the monads in mathematical 
number ; or whether thefe are indeed indifferent, and without comparifon in different numbers. 
But, on the contrary, they confidered fuch of thefe numbers as are feparate from the univerfe a» 
impartible, and without quantity, and as occultly fubfifting in divine forms. However, as theft 
numbers proceed together with ideas into the fenfible world, they afferted that fome of them arc 
infeparabk from mundane natures. Hence, fome of the Pythagoreans, fays Syrianus, dif- 
courfed about infeparabte numbers alone, but others of fuch as have a feparate fubfiftence, in 
which as in paradigms they faw thofe numbers are contained which are perfected by nature. 
But others, making a di&indtion between the two, unfolded their dodlrine in a more clear and 
perfcdt manner. If it be requifite, however, to fpeak concerning the difference of thefe monads, 
and their privation of difference, we muft fay that the monads which fubfift in quantity are by no 
means to be extended to effential numbers; but when we call effential numbers monads, we muft 
aflert that all of them mutually differ from each other by difference itfelf, and that they poffefs a 
privation of difference from fametiefs . It is evident, alfo, that thofe which are m the fame order 
are contained through mutual comparifon, in famenefs rather than in difference, but that thofe 
which are in different orders are converCant with much diverfity through the dominion of dif¬ 
ference. 
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other numbers. But the monads in the duad itfelf cannot be compared with 
thofe in the triad itfelf, and in a fimilar manner in the other following num¬ 
bers. Hence, the mathematician after one numerates two, with the former 
one another one: and in numerating three he adds another one to thefe two $ 
and fo of the reft. But Plato, after the one , confiders two other unities with¬ 
out the firft one, and the triad without the duad, and, in a fimilar manner, 
other numbers. Again, therefore, one kind of numbers muft be fuch as that 
which was firft mentioned, but another that which is employed by mathema- 
• ticians, and a third that which we have fpoken of as the laft. Further ftill: 
thefe numbers muft either be feparate from things or not feparate, but fubfift 
in fenfibles j yet not in fuch a manner as was confidered by us at firft, but as 
from numbers exifting in fenfibles. Or one kind of thefe muft have a fub- 
fiftence, and another not, or all of them muft exift. The modes, therefore, 
according to which it is poflible for them to be, are neceflarily only thefe. 
But thofe who aflert that the ont is the principle, eflence, and element of all 
things, and that from this and another certain one, number fubfifts, each of 
thefe nearly adopts fome one of thefe modes, excepting this, that all the 
anonads are not comparable; and this reafonably happens. For it is not 
poflible that numbers can have any other mode of fubfiftence befides thofe 
which have been enumerated. Some*, therefore, aflert that both are num¬ 
bers, and that one of thefe modes which poflefles the prior and the pofterior 
accords with ideas: but that mathematical number is different from ideas and 
fenfibles; and that both ideas and mathematical numbers are feparate from 
fenfibles. But according to others, the mathematical *f* number alone is the 
firft of things, and is feparated from fenfibles. The Pythagoreans J alfo cele¬ 
brate 

* Ariftotle here, fays Syrianus, alludes to Plato, as Alexander Aphrodifienfis alfo obferves. 
Plato indeed aflerted thefe things, and not thefe only: for, according to him, there is ideal' 
number, or number fubfifting in the various orders of ideas ; and there is alfo mathematical 
number,. which has indeed a more excellent fubfiftence than phyfica 1 , but is fubordinate to ideal 
number ; juft a6 our fowl is fuperior to nature, but pofterior to inteilcft. 

t Alexander, fays Syrianus, aflerts that Ariftotle here alludes to the follower* of Xcnocrarc 3 , 
who feparate indeed mathematical number from fenfibles, but do not think it is the only num¬ 
ber. Indeed, as Syrianus obferves, how is it poflible, fince they were Platonifls and were will¬ 
ing to Pythagorize (wvflxyoyifeiv) that they (hould not direct their attention to impartible num¬ 
bers fep trated from the eflence of foul? But it appears that by mathematical names they 
confidered things which pertain to more excellent numbers. 

J That the Pythagoreans, fays Syrianus, aflerted that nature produces fenfibles by numbers 
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brate the mathematical one, but not as having a feparate fubfiftence; but they 
fay that froth this fenfible effences are derived. For they fabricate all 
heaven from numbers, only not from the monadic : but they confider monads* 
as poffcfiing magnitude. At the fame time they feem to doubt how the firft* 
one confifts, poflefling magnitude. But a certain other philofopher* aflerta 
that the firft number ranks among forms; and according to others f,' the 
mathematical number is the firft number. In like manner with refped to 

muft be confefled j but then thefe numbers were not mathematical but phyfical; and as they 
fpoke fymbolically, it is not improbable that they demondrated every property of fenfibles by 
mathematical names. However (fays he) to aferibe to them a knowledge of fenfible numbers* 
alone, is not only ridiculous but highly impious. For they received indeed from the theology 
of Orpheus the principles of intelligible and intelle&ual numbers, they affigned them an abund¬ 
ant progreflion, and extended their dominion as far as to fenfibles themfelves; Hence, that 
proverb was peculiar to the Pythagoraeans, that all things are ajfimilated to number . This being 
the cafe, Ariftotle cannot be ferious in aflerting that the Pythagoraeans were alone converfant 
with bodies, and numbers co-exident with bodies. €i For indeed (fays Syrianus) Pythagoras 
himfelf, in the Sacred Discourse, clearly fays that number is the ruler of forms and ideas,* 
and is the caufe of gods and daemons. He alfo fuppofes that to the moft antient and artifi¬ 
cially-ruling deity, number is the canon, the artificial reafon, the intelle& alfo, and the moft 
undeviating balance of the compofition and generation of all things.” Avtos fisv UiSayo^ag, tv ra Ufa 
Tioyaty tiapfyfavr (topfav Hat liion Hpotrropa tov afiOpov thtytv ttvat, not not iaifjtomv amor not rot irpea- 
Ct/raTu uat Hfariorevom rexnrvi dtu Karova, not Xoyov rc^rutor, vow ts, hoi oraBfjtav aubmorarav tov aptOptov 
hvtuu <rv 7 Taortot uat ymato^ ruv orarrow. M But Philolaus declared that number is the governing 
and felLbegotten bond of the eternal permanency of mundane natures." $*xcxai* %, rrt; ruv 
Hotr/JUHUV atuviaf titafiovns mv Hpariartvovaav xai auroytvn rwoxnv ttvat aarefyvaro tov apitfiov. “ And 
Hippafus and all thofe who were dedined to a quinquennial filence {oHoorfiaTutoi}, called number 
the judicial inflrument of the maker of the univerfe, and the firft paradigm of mundane fabri¬ 
cation ” *0< h TTtjt 'Invourov aHouaptartHot aftOfiov uorov KfiTPtov uoapoupyou Stov opyavov, not orapaHttyptP^ 

VfooTov HoafMorotiai. 

But how is it pofEble that they could have fpoken thus fublimely of number, unlefs they had 
confidered it as poffeffing an effence feparate from fenfibles, and a tranfcendency fabricative, and 
at the fame time paradigmatic i 

* u e . Plato. 

f Some, fays Ariftotle, do not admit known mathematical number, but introducing one 
number, /. e. the ideal, they call this alfo mathematical. They were perhaps induced to this, 
becaufe mathematical number is twofold, one confiding from monads or unities, and the other 
effential, with which the artificer -of the univerfe is faid to have adorned the rational foul.' 
They were unwilling indeed to call that number which is known to the multitude ideal, as being 
uneffential, but they did not confider that number which is eflentially inherent in fouls, and 
from which the monadic originates, as the fame with ideal number. However, they did not re* 
fufe to call it ideal, in the fame manner as we are accuftomed to call the middle reafons of the 
foul ideas. 
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lengths *, and fuperficies, and folids : for, according to Tome, thofe which fub* 
lift after ideas are different from, fuch as are mathematical. But, of thofe who 
fpeak differently, fome difcourfe of mathematical natures mathematically, and 
thefe are fuch as do not confider ideas to be numbers, nor affert that there are 
ideas. But others fpeak of mathematical natures not mathematically: for 
they contend that every magnitude cannot be cut into magnitudes, and that 
any kind of monads do not compofe the duad. All, however, confider num¬ 
bers as monadic, except fuch of the Pythagoreans as affert that the one is the 
element and principle of things. But thefe confider monads as endued with 
magnitude, as we have already obferved. In how many ways, therefore, 
numbers are confidered by thefe men, and that all the modes have been enu¬ 
merated, is, from what has been faid, manifeft. All the modes, however, are 
impoflible, though perhaps one more than another. 


C H A P. VII. 

In the firft place, therefore, let us confider whether monads are capable of 
being compared with each other, or cannot be compared f : and if they can¬ 
not be mutually compared, in what way can we as it were divide them j for 
every kind of monad will not admit of comparifon with every kind. But 
thofe monads which are in the duad, do not admit of comparifon with thofe 
in the triad; and thus the monads in each prime number cannot be com¬ 
pared with each other. If, therefore, all the monads are capable of being 

• The fame thing aHb may be aflerted of geometrical names. For figures fuhfift after one 
manner in intellect, and after another in foul, but in both thefe without dimenfion. Hence, 
thofe divine men, regarding the peculiar nature of things, and not the ufe of names, fpoke of 
impartible magnitudes, indivifible lines, and the duad without quantity, becaufe they direded 
their intellectual eye to the caufal fubfiilence of thefe in intellect and foul. 

f All this, if it were ferioufly faid, would be faid in vain. For no one of divine and intel- - 
leCtual numbers is monadic. But all arithmetical monads are without any difference. What 
is aflerted therefore by Ariftotle does not follow: for it will not be ideal number, fince this 
does not confift from unities. For it is difficult to devife how many unities compofe this or 
that idea. But if the whole propofition is falfe, which fays that every number is monadic, or 
compofed from unities, nothing will be demonflrated from it, but we may rather from what is 
faid conclude the contrary: for if it is true, both according to the Pythagoreans and Ariftotle, 
to fay that every number which confifts from unities is not ideal number, and the Pythago¬ 
reans affert that there is fuch a thing as ideal number, every number will not confift from 
unities. 

compared 
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compared, and are without any difference, mathematical number, and one 
number alone will fubfift; and it will not be poffible that ideas can be num¬ 
bers : for what kind of number will man-itfelf be, or animal-itfelf, or any 
other fpecies ? For there is one idea of each, as for inftance, one idea of man- 
itfelf, and another one of animal-itfelf. But fimilar monads, and fuch as have 
no difference, are infinite : fo that this triad will not in any refpeft be more 
man-itfelf, than any thing elfe. But, if ideas are not numbers *, it is not, 
in ihort, poffible that they can have any fubfiftence : for from what principles 
will ideas be derived f For number is from the one and the indefinite duad: 

• and thefe are faid to be the principles and elements of number, and cannot 
be in order, either prior or pofterior to numbers. But if monads do not 
admit of comparifon, and are in fuch a manner incapable of being com¬ 
pared that every one is different from every one, neither is it poffible that 
this can be mathematical number, (for mathematical number confifts of 
monads which are not different from each other, and the things manifefted 
by it, harmonife with monads of this kind), nor yet can this number belong 
to forms ; for- the firft duad will net be from one and the indefinite duad ; 
and afterwards the following numbers, as it is faid, viz. the duad, triad, and 
tetrad: for at the fame time, the monads which are in the firft duad are 
generated;, whether they fubfift from unequal monads (for from things 

* Ariftotle rightly affumes, that if ideas are not numbers, it is not poffible for them to have 
any fbbfiftencc. But he docs not demonflrate that they are not, for it would indeed be impof- 
fible. That ideas are not numbers confiding from unities he fome time frnce defired might 
be granted, but he is not willing to prove it. Ariftotle, however, does not conGder either 
%he one or number* in the fame manner as they were conlidered by the Pythagoreans : for they, 
when they beheld a twofold co-ordination of things about every being* aflerted that the better 
was imparted to every thing from the one , but the ivorfe from the duad. But Ariflotle, according 
to his ufual method, confiders thefe names rather mathematically thjn agreeably to the con^ 
ceptions of {he antients. 

If, therefore, there are ideas, as thofe divine men have demonftrated, and as we alfio have 
evinced there are, ideas will not be numbers compofed from unities, fince arithmetical unities 
or monads are without any difference, nor will this be the cafe even if unities are fuppofed to 
be different from each other, unlefs numbers compofed from unities are confidered according 
to a different Ggnification. It muft here, however, be obferved, that numbers according to 
their firft fubfiftence are fuperior to ideas, viz confidered as chara£lerifing the byparxes or 
fummits of divine natures ; for in this cafe, they have a fopereftentiai fubfiftence. To thole 
of a truly, philofophical genius this will be evident, from, ftudying the Parmenides of Plato; 

and, as we learn from Syrianus, this was one of the theological dogmas of else Pythago¬ 
reans. 
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made equal they were produced) or have a fubfiftence different from 
this. 

In the next place, if one monad is prior* to another, it will alfo be prior to 
the duad which fubfifts from thefe: for when of any thing, fomething is 
prior, and fomething pofterior, then, that alfo which fubfifts from thefe, will 
be prior to this, and pofterior to that. Further (till f : fince the one itfelf 
is firft, and afterwards a certain one of the reft; alfo, a fecond after this, and 
again, a third ; there will be a fecond indeed, after a fecond, but a third after 
the firft one : fo that monads will be prior to the numbers which are corii- 
pofed from them. Thus, for inftance, in the duad there will be a third 
monad, before the number three has a fubfiftence, and in the triad a fourth, 
ancT in the tetrad a fifth, before thefe numbers fubfift. None J of them, 
however, aflerts that monads are after this manner incapable of comparifon. 
But indeed, according to their principles, it is reafonable it fhould be fo* 
though impoflible according to truth : for it is reafonable that monads (hould 
be prior, if there is a certain firft monad, and a firft one j and in like man- 

• This, alfo Ariftotle aflumes, for the purpofe of demonftrating that the monads which are 
in ideal number are not incapable of being compared with each other: for, if the two monads ii? 
the duad cannot be compared, one of thefe is prior and the otheT pofterior j for, fince they are* 
different, they do not proceed together from the principles of number. But, if this be the cafe,, 
the duad itfelf will be prior to the junior of thefe unities, and will be junior to the prior \ fince 
it is a mixture of two monads: for, as that liquor which is mingled from wine and honey, m 
fweeter than wine, but lefs fweet than honey $ fo alfo the duad itfelf will be pofterior to its 
prior part, but prior to its pofterior part. That thi3, however, is faid by Ariftotle rather iiu 
jeft than ferioufly, is, as Syri&nus well obferves, obvious to the more fugacious. 

f What Ariftotle now fays is this : if after that unity which ranks as a principle, and has the 
power of generating wholes, we conceive the prior monad in the duad, theie wiM be a duad 
from this principal one, and monad, before the duad is generated* And again 1 if we conjoin . 
two monads of the triad with the firft one, there will be a triad, before the triad itfelf fubfifts* 
and umverfally a quantity of monads will always pre-occupy its proper number. But it ha* 
often been fliown that aftertions of this kind are rather pretended than ferious: for how can 
reparation of this kind, and material divifion, and a compofition from things prior and pofterior* 
fo as to form one thiug by fuch a conjun&ion, be adapted to natures, impartible* without: 
quantity, and profoundly indivifible ? 

J Ariftotle, in what he now fays, is evidently not ferious t for, if he were to call intelligible- 
eflences, or the numbers peculiar to them monads, there would be no abfurdity in afierting* 
fince there is an order in divine natures* that this is firft,. and- that in a following rank 5 but* 
in confequence of confidering mathematical monads, and yet taking away that which is peculiar 
to them, fince he fuppofes them to be incapable of being compared with each other, he ewU 
dently jefts through thefe bypothefes, in what he fays relpe&ing divine nature* 
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ner with refpeS to duads, if there is a firft duad. For after that which is 
firft, it is rational and neceffary that there (hould be a certain fecond: and 
if a fecond, a third ; and fo of the reft in a following order. But to aflert at 
the fame time, that there is a firft and fecond monad after tbe one , and alfo 
a firft duad, is impofiible. Thefe, however, introduce a monad and a firft 
•one, but no longer a fecond and a third. They alfo introduce a firft duad, 
but not a fecond and a third. It is evident*, however, that if all monads do 
not admit of companion, it is impofiible that there can be a duad and a triad, 
and other numbers: for whether monads are without any difference, or 
whether each differs from each, it is neceflary that number fhould be nu¬ 
merated by addition j as, for inftance, the duad, by the addition of one to 
another one; and the triad, by another one being added to two : and in a 
fimilar manner the tetrad. But this being the cafe, it is impofiible that there 
Ihould be a generation of numbers, in fuch a manner as they generate them 
from the duad and the one: for the duad becomes a part of the triad, and 
the triad of the tetrad. And the like confequences enfue in the following 
numbers. But from the firft duadf, and the indefinite duad, the tetrad is 

produced, 

# Ideal number, fays Ariftotle, cannot have any fubGftence, that is, the duad itfelf, and the 
triad itfelf, if monads are fuppofed to be incapable of comparifon, to which it is confequent 
that it is not number compofed from unities. This, indeed, he omits, but infers that whether 
unities are capable of being compared or not, it is neceflary that there (hould not be the triad 
itfelf; becaufe every number is numerated, and completed by appolition, as the duad by af* 
fuming unity becomes the triad *, and that on this account there are many duads in the num* 
her fix, in eight, and in twelve ; and alfo that the duad is a part, of the triad, indeed, two parts, 
but the half of the tetrad. There is, however, nothing of this kind in ideal numbers : for thefe, 
according to the Pythagoreans, are generated from the monad and indefinite duad, and each of 
them is one, and no one is a part of another. So that Ariftotle indeed is ferious in what he 
fays of the properties of ideal numbers, but not when he previoufly afliime6 that every number 
is meafured and completed by appoGtion: for the properties of numbers compofed from 
unities, cannot be transferred to all numbers. Nothing elfe, therefore, is now concluded by 
Ariftotle, than that it is impofiible that the duad itfelf can be number compofed from unities y 
which, fays Syrianus, prior to all reafoning is nearly granted by all men. 

t Ariftotle fays this in oppofition to himfelf. They, fays he, from the duad itfelf (for he 
calls this the firft duad), and from that duad which has the relation of a principle, which he 
calls the indefinite duad, perfeft the tetrad, neither producing nor increafing it by compofition, 
but the indefinite duad being multiplied into the duad itfelf generates the tetrad. On which 
account, they by no means compofe ideal number through appofition. Having faid thus much, 
in oppofition as it were to himfelf, he grants that they did not conftitutc number by appofition, 
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produced!, being two duads befide the duad itfelf. But, if the dtiad itfelf fe 
not a past, there will yet be another one duad, and the duad will fubfift from 
the one bfelf, and another one. If this, however, is the cafe, it is not pofe 
fible that the indefinite duad can be the other element: for it generates/ 
another monad, but not the definite duad. 

Further flriU*: befides the triad, and 1 the duad itfelf, bow will there be 
other triads and duads ? And in what manner will they be compofed from 
prior and pofteriqr monads ? For all thefe things are fictitious; and it is 
impoflible that there fhould be a firft duad, and afterwards the triad itfelf.. 
It follows, however, that this mu A neeeflarily be the cafe, if tbe one , and 
the indefinite duad, are the elements of numbers. But if the consequence* 
ere impoffible, it 13 aUb impofljble that thefe can be principles. If, therefore,, 
feme monads differ from others, thefe things, and other things of this kind, 
neceflhriJy happen* But if the monads in another number are different* 
but thofe in the feme number are alone without any mutual difference, even 
in this cafe difficulties as numerous will arife. As, for inftance, in the decaff 
itfelf; there are ten monads, i but it i& compofed both from thefe, and twq 
pentads Since, however, the decad is net a eafual number (for neither fe 
it compofed from cafual pentads, nor from eafbal monads) k is neceffary 
that the monads in this decad Should differ: for^ if they <fo not differ, neither 
will ihe. pentads. differ from, which- the- dead i% compofed.. P.Ut, &KK they: 
differ, the monads aVfo will differ. If,. therefore, they differ, whether doesr fe 
follow, that there will not be other pentads, but' only thofe two, of that there 

i>n4 that tlie other of the principles which converts all divine natures tir itfelf, and excites thorn? 
to the completion and generation of feoond and third fpecies, is the caufe of the produfiHofi of 
multitude and all multiplication. 

* Thofe divine nwn. afttr intelfedo^l number placed, that which fubUfts in foul, and next to 
this, m a them atical, and gh;fical uwobe*, yet they 414 cot atflfevt th%t all numbers are-compofed 
feora unities, not did they call unities prior and pftftcrior,as having the relation of fubjefts to 
the qnanrity <»£ numbers; for noth them, all nwhew wet? without cpjantity, except mathe¬ 
matical, number; but they .contemplated triads, p*pta<hu and dccads ip them (tom their powers, 
and the. properties which they poffcOi with relation to divine numbers. Hence, Arilfotle alfo 
fefS, it is aoceffajry that there foeuld. he prior nn4 ppftetioe triads and duads, fince they ar* 
pecfc&ed from principles of this kind. Indeed, if we affect to thefe principles, we muft admit 
many .osdew'of numbers. But font it 15 impolhWe there (hou.ld be different numbers, does 
not (earn, to be ooocluded, nor is it pottble that it foould \ for, as Syrianus very juftly obfervey, 
th& .whUb ii tout (OttwX be confuted, <t»d (J*M vtbidl it fa\ft V indtmort@rab(e i to Tf y«f ayjfitf 
whM ymw,. wto eunteburtue 
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will be? Fcr in the decad, there is not another decad befides itfelf. But, 
indeed, it is alfo necefTary that the tetrad Ihoukl not be compofed from 
cafual duads: for the indefinite duad, as they fay, receiving the definite 
duad, produces two duads. For it caufes the duad which h receives to be¬ 
come two. 

Again *: how does it happen that there is a certain nature, i. e. the 

duad r 

* Thcfe things are by no means doubted again ft divine nuipbers; for thefe aTe not compofed 
from unities, fo as that we fhould have to inquire what each of thefe numbers is, befides the 
unities fubjeft to it; but thefe objections may be more aptly urged again ft mathematical' 
Dumber. In defence, therefore, of mathematical number, we may fay that as in every thing* 
according to the doCtrine of Ariftotle himfelf, one thing correfponds to matter, and another to* 
form, in the pentad alfo, or number five, its five monads, and in fhort its qnantity, and the 
number which is the fubjeft of participation, are derived from the duad itfelf; but its form, 
that is, the pentad itfelf, is from the monad ; for every form is a monad, and unites its fubject 
quantity. The pentad itfelf, therefore, which is a monad, proceeds from the principal monad* 
or that which ranks as the higheft principle, after the ineffable one y forms its fubjeCt quantity,, 
which is itfelf formlefs, and conne&s it to its own form. For it is again necefTary to under- 
ftand that there are two principles of mathematical numbers in our fouls, the monad which 
comprehends in itfelf all the forms of numbers, and correfponds to the monad in intellectual 
natures, and the duad, which is a certain generative principle of infinite power, and which on 
this account, as being the image of the never-failing and intelligible duad, is called indefinite. 
While this proceeds to all things, it is not deferted in its courfe by the monad, but that which 
proceeds from the monad continually diftinguifhes and forms boundlefs quantity, gives a fpecific 
diftinCtion to all its orderly progreffions, and inceffantly adorns them with forms. And as in 
mundane natures, there is neither any thing formlefs, nor any vacuum among the fpecics of 
things, fo likewife in mathematical number, neither is any quantity left innumerable, for thus, 
the forming power of the monad would be vanquifhed by the indefinite duad, nor does any 
medium intervene, between the confequent numbers, and the wcll-difpofed energy of the 
monad. 

Neither, therefore, does the pentad confift from fubftance and accident, as a white man 5; 
nor from genus and difference, as man from animal and biped; nor from five monads mutually 
touching each other, like a bundle of wood •, nor from things mingled, like a drink made from 
wine and honey ; nor from things fuftaining pofition, as (tones by their pofition complete the 
houfe ; nor laftly, as things numerable, for thefe are nothing elfe than particulars. But it does 
not follow that numbers themfelves, becaufe they confift from indivifible monads, have nothing 
elfe befides monads; (for the multitude of points in continued quantity is an indivifible multi¬ 
tude, yet it is not on this account that there is a completion of fomething elfe, from the 
points themfelves) but this takes place, becaufe there is fomething in them which correfponds 
to matter, and fomething which correfponds to form. Laftly, when we unite the triad with 
the tetrad, we fay that we make feven. The aflertion, however, is not true : for monads con¬ 
joined with monads, produce indeed the fubjeft of the number 7, but nothing more. Who 
(hen imparts the heptadic form to thefe monads ? Who is it alfo, that gives the form of a bed 
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duad, befides two monads, and the triad, befides three monads ? for either 
one participates of the other, as a white man, belides white and man; (for 
he participates of thefe) or the one is a certain difference of the other, a9 
man befides animal and biped. Further ftill: fome things are one by con¬ 
tact, others by mixture, and others by pofition ; none of which can pertain 
to the monads from which the duad and the triad confift. But as two men 
are not one certain thing befides both, the fame confequence muff neceffarily 
apply to monads; nor mud it be faid that they differ becaufe they are indi- 
vifible; for, on.this account, points alfo are indivifible. But at the fame 
time the duad of two men, is not any thing elfe befides the two. Nor yet, 
ought this to be concealed, that there will be prior and pofterior duads; and 
in like manner with refpedt to other numbers. For the duads* in the 

tetrad 

to a certain number of pieces of wood ? Shall we not fay that the foul of the carpenter, from 
the art which he pofiefles, fafhions the wood, fo as to receive the form of a bed, and that the 
numerative foul, from pofle fling in herfelf a monad which has the relation of a principle, gives 
form and fubfiftence to all numbers ? But in this only confifts the difference, that the carpen¬ 
ter’s art is not naturally inherent in us, and requires manual operation, becaufe it is converfant 
with fenfible matter, but the numerative art is naturally prefent with us, and is therefore pof- 
fefled by all men, and has an intelle&ual matter, which it inftantaneoufly inverts with form. 
And this is that which deceives the multitude, who think that the heptad is nothing befides 
feven monads. For the imagination of the vulgar, unlefs it firflt fees a thing unadorned, after* 
wards the fuperveniug energy of the adorner, and lartly, above all the thing itfelf perfect and 
formed, cannot be perfuaded that it has two natures, one formlefs, the other formal, and ftill 
further, that which beyond thefe imparts form•, but aflerts that the fubje& is one, and without 
generation. Hence, perhaps, the antient theologifts and Plato aferibed temporal generations 
to things without generation, and to things which are perpetually adorned and regularly dif* 
pofed, privation of order and ornament, the erroneous and the boundlefs, that they might lead 
men to the knowledge of a formal and effe£live caufe. It is, therefore, by no means wonderful, 
that though feven fenfible monads are never without the heptad, thefe fhould be diftinguifhed by 
fcience, and that the former fhould have the relation of a fubjeft and be analogous to matter, 
and the latter fhould correfpond to fpecies and form. 

* This is faid in conformity to that conception, that the fecond of the two great principles 
after the ineffable caufe of all, doubles numbers. In reality, however, this neither militates 
againft ideal, and impartible number, nor againft mathematical, and which conflftsfrom monads. 
For in the latter, the quantities of the lefler numbers are placed together, and fubje&ed to the 
form of the greater number,, and not the numbers themfelves. As, therefore, when water is 
changed into air, the water does not become air, or the fubjeft of air, but that which was the 
fubjeft of water becomes the fubjeft of air, fo, when the triad unites itfelf with the duad, the 
fpecies or forms of the two numbers are* not mingled, except in their immaterial reafons, in 
which at the fame time that they are feparate, they are not impeded from being united, but the 
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tttrad fubfift “together Vkh cadi otfeet, btit duty wt prior W> fhoTe in th« 
tt&ad;; and -as the <hiad product the duads in the ‘tetrad, fa theft duads pro* 
dnee die tetrads in die o&ad iffetf. So rtvat, if‘tlie Srft <&wt& is an idea,fhefit 
alfo will be certain ideas. The fatne* reafoning will likewife take place 
with 'rented to monads: for the monads which are in the fo'ft duad will 
generate the four monads which are in the tetrads So that all monads will 
be ideas, and idea win be compofed from ideas. And hence, it is evident 
that thofe things alfo of which theft are ideas will be totnpofoes. Juft aft 
if ahy one flioold fay that animals are compofed from animals; if, therefore, 
there are ideas of theft, ideas will be compofed from animals. And, in 
fhort, to make men ads in any tefpeft different f, is abford" and frdtttious. 
Bilt, I mean by fr&itious, that which is forcibly introduced to an hypothetic 
tor We do not fee that monad differs from monad either according to quan¬ 
tity or quality: and it is neceffary that every number ihould be either 
equal $ or unequal, but efpecially monadic number. So that, if neither 
greater nor lefler, k muff be equal. But we oonffder things which are equal, 

quantities tff ihe two numbm Which arc placed together befcoirie the febjefk of the pentad* 
*lhe triad therefore is one, 'and alfo the tettad, even in mathematical numbers v for although it* 
die ennead dr number nine, you may conceive a firft, Second, and third triad, yet you foe one 
thing thrice afiimed * and in fhort, in the ennead, there is nothing but the form of the ennead 
in the quantity of nine monads. But, if you mentally foparate its fubfeft, (for form in 
partible) you will immediately inveft it with forms correfpondicg to its divifion i for our foul 
cannot endure to fee that which is formkfe, Unadorned, efpeciaUy as (he poflefles the power of 
inverting it with ornament. 

* Number, as fubfifting among ideas, is not compofed from monads, nor are ideas compofed 
from ideas; aa, for infiance, the idea of horfo from the idea of man and dog, in the fame man¬ 
ner as horfo, in this fenfibfe region, is compofed from fenfiblc natures. Nor in mathematic^ 
number are the monads different, but *H thofe which are fubjefted to numbers are without 
difference, except that monad which is the principle, fountain, and mother of all number df 
this kind. Not only the many monads of mathematical number are equivocal to this monad ? 
but the indefinite duad of fuch number is equivocal to the indefinite duad of inteUigibles. 

f Thefe things are not afleited agarnft the monads which are fubje&ed to numbers: for they 
neither differ in quantity, fince all of them are the lcaft, nor in quality, for they are formlefs* 

% Equality, indeed, and inequality permeate every number, the natural, the fupernatural, 
and the mathematical. But it is here worthy of observation, that Ariilotle manifefily acknow¬ 
ledges that all numbers are not compofed from monads; for the expreffion M but ejpecialfy 
monadic number” is an evident confirmation of the do&rine of the antients. As all bis argu¬ 
ments, therefore, are taken from numbers compofed from oqfricit they do not in reality op- 
pofe thofe numbers which rank among ideas* 
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and altogether without difference, a£ the lame in numbers. Aml^ if this be 
not the-cafe, neither will the thuds in this decad he without difference, fince 
they me equal: for what -caufe can he af%n who fays that they are 
without difference ? 

Further itill *: if every-monad and another monad make two, a monad 
taken from the duad, and a monad from the triad will be two; and thia 
duad will coniift of monads which have no diverhty. It may therefore he 
alkod, whether this duad n prior or po&erior to the triad ? For there ap¬ 
pears to be a greater necelHty that it fhould be prior ; fince the one fubfifta 
together with a triad of monads, hut the other with a duad. And we, la 
fhort, apprehend that one and one .are two f, whether they are equal or 
unequal; as, for iaftance, the good and the evil, man and bode. But, if 
the number of the triad is not greater than that of the duad, it is wonder*- 


** It would be abfurdto'fuppofe that Ari&orle is ferious in- tAat he nowfays, br was iti.What'he 
has bttfsw’fuA concerning ideal numbers^ forsaekhcrate two-monads the fubjed of theduani 
itfelf, nor three of the triad itfclf t nor, if they were, would it be poffible to tafce-from both* 
end make Kbmstking effe, becaufc botbfswenefo and difference are in each of tfcdfe. And if 
you ftould take difference from «ach of them, or faun owe of -them d lfl e mo o e and from the 
•thvr frmentfe, you Would not, indeed, produce my third thing mingled from hath, indeed, 
ah the qaeftiooB new proposed by Ariftotle -are taken from things material and altogether 
partible, and are entirety foreign from tnwlfo&ual, itmple, and impartible offences. -But, If 
AvKtotfcVqueftiont pertain to mathematical anmaber, they any. beeafily ioloed from what hoe. 
keen okoody laid: for it is not ncoefiary that we fooald take from She doadu» the triad, thay 
weraay make-other duadav fince thefe things take place abbot things numer ab l e, as from two 
horfes, and three men. If, thesefoea, we takethe duad :fcom both, we make a tetaad from, 
dif&milar-monads. But, if each he vthat it is, it moy caff away the duad. All thefe imagU 
nations, however, which announce numbers to be of pofterior origin, and to fiibfift by ate 
abftrtuSion from ftmfihlw, ferveonty to load us iilto the myftcriM of mnobewof a much nobtoe 
origin, and of a much fuperior order. 

f The Pythagoreans, lays Syrianus, called forms or ideas monads, asJbeiqg .the pro -fobfifting - 
meafures of fenfibles. This being theeafc, as forms themfelves are different, .thcy neceffarily 
{aid that thefe monads alfo are different. The monads, therefore, .in. intcUeA .are.different 
through intelle&ual difference, and thofe in foul poflefr a ftill greater diffesence in confluence; 
of being much more remote from the inhabit one. But again,, all thefe monads may.be>com-, 
pared with each other, on account of the union which pervades all things from the good: itfelf 
and through identity being victorious in immaterial forms. Syrianus.adds, that the Pythsga* 
X scans neither referred any of the monads which. Ariftotle now evamin^ tn ideol. munb ca * 
nox related their diverfities. 
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fill*; and, if it is greater, it is evident that equal number alfo is inherent in the 
duad ; and is not different from the duad itfelf. This, however, will not 
happen, if there is a certain firft, and alfo a fecond number; nor will ideas 
be numbers : for this is rightly faid by thofe who think it proper that 
monads fjiould be different; fince, as we have before obferved, they will be 
ideas : for the fpecies of both is one. But, with refpeft to monads, if they 
are without difference, this alfo will be the. cafe with duads and triads. So 
that it is neceflary to fay to the authors of this aflertion, that in enumerating 
one, two, that which is pre-exiftent muft not be admitted : for neither is 
generation from the indefinite duad, nor is it poflible that idea can fubfift 
for one idea would be inherent in another; and all forms would be parts of 
one. Hence, with refpeft to the hypothefis indeed, they fpeak rightly, but 
Amply confidered not rightly; for they fubvert many things: fince they fay 
it is dubious f,-whether when we numerate and predicate one, two, three, 
we afiume any thing, or effedt this according to parts. But we do both; on 
which account it is ridiculous to refer this to £6 great a difference of effence. 

* It is by np means wonderful, if the Pythagoreans, aflerting that there are fuch things as 
the duad itfelf, and the triad itfelf, alfo faid that the triad is not more ample than the duad, and 
that the duad is not inherent in the triad : for neither do thefe numbers participate of quantity, 
nor is the form of equality or inequality inherent in them after the fame manner as in numbers 
compofed from unities. For in thofe, equal numbers arc never alfo unequal; but, in ideal 
numbers, the fame are both equal and unequal to each other, juft as they are both fame and 
different. And this arifes from their receiving the illuminations of the genera of being, and the 
moft comprehenfive of forms. Nor is this attended with any contradi&ion ; for they are not 
unequal, fo far as they are equal, nor diflimilar, fo far as they are fimilar, nor different, fo far as 
they are the fame : but they are indeed fimilar, equal, and the fame through fimilitude, equality, 
?nd identity; and diflimilar, unequal, and different, through forms, oppofite as it were to the 
former: for it is not poflible, fince the monad and indefinite duad rank among the fir ft prin¬ 
ciples of things, that the natures which fubfift from them, (hould not receive the powers of both. 

f When the form of the triad itfelf is received by three monads, the triad in energy is pro¬ 
duced, and becomes one thing. But this now fubfifting in energy will not become the tetrad 
or the number fo,ur, by the addition of the monad : for how can the form of the triad be tranf- 
muted into that of the tetrad ? But the triad, which is confidered in three monads alone, is in 
mere capacity, which, when it is conceived without the form of the triad, if it aflumes the 
monad will make indeed the fubjeft of the tetrad ; and this again, fo far as it is formlefs, may, 
by afluming the monad, become the fubje& of the pentad ; but, when occupied by the form of 
the triad, it alone produces the triad. Divifions, therefore, and multiplications arife from the 
matter and the quantity of numbers, and not from forms; for thefe are not only themfelvea 
immoveable, but they impart their own one form to the natures which they fupervene. 
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In the firft place, however, it will be well to define the particular dif¬ 
ference, if there is any, between number and the monad. But it is neceflary 
that this difference Ihould be, either according to quantity, or according to 
quality. Neither of thefe, however, appears to be pofiible; but the differ¬ 
ence fo far as number, is according to quantity. If, therefore, monads alfo 
differ in quantity, one number will differ from another, though equal to it 
in the multitude of monads. Further ftill: whether are the firft monads * 
greater or lefler, and whether do they afterwards increafe, or the contrary l 
For all thefe particulars are abfurd. But neither can they differ according to 
quality : for no pafiion can be inherent in them; fince they fay that quality 
is prefent with numbers pofterior to quantity. 

Again f: this will neither happen to them from the one, nor from the 

duad. 

. * Thefe things are rightly faid againft monads confidered according to theiir ufual accep¬ 
tation. Neverthelefs, if any one attends to the generation of numbers compofcd from unities* 
he will fee that the form which brings with it quality itfelf, afterwards gives formation to its 
fubjeft quantity. 

. f Becaufe Ariftotle affiimes the one , for the monad which has the rank of a principle, as he is 
apparently unwilling to allow that it has any quality, he does not admit that it is the caufe of 
quality. The indefinite duad, however, is rather the caufe of quantity only, and not of both 
quantity and quality. But this again arifes from Ariftotle pretending that the triad is nothing 
but three monads: for in reality, if this were the cafe, the duad which generates quantity, 
would alfo produce quality. But now, this generates infinite monads 5, hut the other, that is* 
the better principle, bounds and diftinguiQies them by forms. 

Moreover, fays Syrianus, Ariftotle very properly defires, the Pythagoreans to (how, not 
only that ideal monads differ, but afto in what their difference confifts. And they will reply 
indeed, fays he, that it is not the difference of monads which are the fubje&s of number; (for 
they did not admit that there was any difference among thefe) but a difference correfponding 
to the various orders of being : for when they fay that unity is the leaft of quantity, or the 
firft and common part of quantity, they define known mathematical unity. But, when they 
fay that unity is the form of forms, they exhibit the original caufe of ideas, which compre* 
fiends in itfelf the forms of all numbers* and which the Stoics did not refufe to call one multi¬ 
tude, Again, fays Syrianus, when they difeourfed concerning divine monads, they confidered 
one monad as intelligible, from the undecaying retreats of which, as we have before obferved, 
number proceeds ; but another as intellectual and demiurgic, which they denominated Jupiter* 
concerning which, many of the antients, and likewife many of the more recent Platonifts have 
written; but efpecially the divine Jamblichus* who has moft clearly, fays Syrianus* difeourfed 
on thefe monads, in the feventh book of his Collection of Pythagoric dogmas, Syrianus adds, 
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-duad. For the one does not partake of quality, but the duad partakes both 
of quantity and quality: for the nature itfelf of the duad is the caufe that 
beings are many. If, therefore, thia fubfifts in a certain refpeft differently, 
it mud be laid that this is efpecially fo in the principle; and we mud define 
refpefting the differences of the monad, that it ia efpecially neceflary, and 
why it ia fo % that this (hould be the cafe. But, if monads do not differ in 
quantity, nor yet in quality, what other difference in them can they affign ? 
.And indeed, if ideas * are numbers, it is evident that in neither of thefe 
ways, can all monads be compared with each other, nor yet be mutually 
without companion, Nor again, as certain others j: ipeak concerning num¬ 
bers is it well laid. But thefe are fuch as do not indeed admit that there are 
ideas, neither fimply confidered, nor yet as. being certain numbers, but affert 
the fubilftence of mathematical entities, and. contend that numbers are the 
ficd of things, and that the principle of them is the one itfelf: for it. is in¬ 
deed abfurd J that the one ihould be fomething which is firft of unities, as 
they lay it is; but that the duad Ihould not be fomething, which is firft 
of daads, nor the triad of triads ; fmee due fiwae reafoning will apply to all 

that lie who i# capable of traderftafwKng fhe fecred difeoorfe of Pythagoras, will 

there find all the orders both of monads and numbers cocnpletely celebrated. According to 
the Pythagoreans, therefore, there is a neceffary difference among the divine monad*: for, in 
every progreffion of things, it rs requifite that the monad) udftch is the leader of thatpy ogre d fo n, 
Ihould be more multiplied, than the monads which precede it; and ther e for e as many, and 
fcch as are the orders of hemgs, &ich and fo many are the differences of monads which rank 
as p rin ciples. 

* Indeed^ if ideas were n um b er s o empo fc d from monad#, all the hypotheses resetting 
monads would be confuted in them : for, whether the monads of Idea* nomfref are without any 
difference, many abfovdrtiea w*B follow 5 fince there will be no difference between a umber com- 
pofed from monads and ideal number: or whether they are different, or feme of them are 
different, and others not, the efifeourfe of Ariftotle about them win be fictitious* But he who 
averts that ideal num be r is noc composed from monads, wift not be dtfturbed by any of the 
pretended objections of Ariftotle 5 for nothing indeed is faid again# fuch an iftmets 

f If, fays Syriamts, there were any of the antrents who affbrted thefe things, they are very 
p r ope rty re p r o b a ted by Ariftotle. But perhaps they did not *ufe the name of ideas, but figniffed 
the properties of d'rrrne effenees by mathematical names: for how could they give th&ene and 
number ft fuMfteitee prior to whole#, on left they had venerated the fnpmrffenfmt one , true 
be ings, and the order of ideas? 

% Ariftotle rightly fees that the dogma is confiftent with itfelf : for, if in every order of 
beings there is a monad which h#s the dignity of a leader, and if all thefe monads proceed 
from a fuperefibirial one, abfttafted from all things, it is neceSkrythst these (hooto be ideal 
nunbur# 
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of them. If, therefore, this is the cafe* with the particulars refpe&mg 
number, and fome one atone admits the fubfiftence of mathematical number, 
the one is not the principle of numbers : for it is neceffary that a one of this 
kind fhould differ from other monads. But if this be the cafe, a certain 
firft duad alfo muft differ from other duads: and a fimilar confequence mu ft 
take place with refpe& to all following numbers. But if the one is the 
principle, there is a greater neceffity that the particulars refpe&ing num¬ 
bers lhould fubfift (as Plato faid), and that there fhould be a firft duad and 
triad, and that numbers fhould not admit of comparifon with each other; 
But yet again, if any one adopts thefe pofitions, it has been faid by us that 
many impoffible "f" confequences will enfue. It is however neceffary if, 
that either thefe or thofe pofitions fhould be adopted ; fo that if neither of 
them is true, it is, not poflible that number can have a feparate fubfiftence. 
But, from thefe things, it is evident that the third mode is the worft §, 
1 mean that which afferts that mathematical number is the fame with the 
number belonging to forms: for it is neceffary that two errors fhould ac¬ 
cord in one opinion. For neither can mathematical number 'fubfift in this 
manner j but it is neceffary that he who lays down the peculiar hypothefea 

* The whole reafoning is as follows: If mathematical number alone fubGfts, the one will 
not be the principle of things r but if the one itfelf is the principle of things, Plato is vi&orious* 
there is ideal number, and the one kind of number efientiaJly differs from the other. But it 
will be our province afterwards to (haw that the one is the principle of things, which. Cnee it is 
neither mtelleft, nor being, nor number, is the caufe of all thefe, and imparts eflence and 
union to all things : for, this being fufhcieqtly cftabiifhed, Ariftotle will be found to affent to 
all the legitimate dogmas of Pythagoras and Plato. 

f Nothing impoflible will however happen, if we reafon from a true hypotheGs, and con* 
formably to the meaning of the antient philofophers. 

J If number, fays he, has a feparate fubfiftence, it is neceffary that either mathematical 
number lhould be Grft, or ideal number. It mufl be obferved, however, that there are other 
numbers, viz. fuch as are fuperdfential, prior to ideal numbers. 

$ Some, fays Ariftotle, make two orders of pumbers, and feparate them, as Plato ; for he 
manifeftly afferts that mathematical is different from ideal number. But others, as fome of 
the Pythagoraeans, admit only one kind of number, viz. the mathematical; and others know 
indeed both mathematical and ideal number, but make them to be one. But perhaps, fays 
Syrianus, he means in this place SpeuCppus and Xenocrates, who, he fay?, were the leaders of 
this moft depraved bypotbefts. We have, however, already obferved x;efpe£Hng thefe philofo¬ 
phers, that though they employed the fame names, yet they knew the diftin&ion of numbers 
according to ideas. 
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{hould be prolix, and that he ihould alfo neceflarily enumerate the confe- 

quences which happen to thofe who fpeak of numbers as if they were ■ 

forms. 

But the mode of the Pythagoreans * has partly fewer difficulties than 
thofe which we have before mentioned, and partly has others which are 
peculiar. For indeed, to make number infeparable from fenfibles, takes ^ 

way many irnpoflibilities; but to fuppofe that bodies are compofed from 
numbers, and that this number is mathematical, is abfurd: for neither is it 
true to fay that there are indivifible f magnitudes. And, in the next place, 

becaufe 

* This is, in reality, the fpeculation of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, and of thofe wha 
legitimately received the dogmas delivered by them refpe&ing numbers. But Ariftotle here 
fubdivides, and fays that they alone venerated that, with which they were feveTally converfant. 

Laftly, he praifes the Pythagoreans, as aflerting that numbers are infeparable from fenfibles; 
but reproves them for faying that bodies confift and are generated from numberSr But it 
appears to me to be very evident that Ariftotle is neither ferious when he praifes, nor when he 
blames the Pythagoreans for fpeaking in this manner : for who, fays Syrianus, can refrain 
from laughing, on hearing that the Pythagoreans were ignorant of feparate numbers, when 
Pythagoras himfelf ^was accuftomed to define numbers in two ways ? by one of which defini¬ 
tions, he evinced numbers to be entirely feparated from fenfibles, and to be unpolluted by them ^ 

but by the other, he taught their demiurgic, providential, and defenfive power. For, when he ^ 

fays that number is the exten/ion and energy of the fDermatic reafons fubftjiing in the monad , the 
defines that number which proceeds from its own principle, felf-prolific, and felf-motive, 
which is eftablifhed in itfelf, and has a feparate fubfiftence in all various forms. But when he 
fays that number is that which fubfifis prior to all things in a divine in telleft) by which and from 
which all things are co-ordinated , and remain properly feparated in indiffoluble order , he celebrates 
the paradigm, and the artificer and father of gods, daemons and mortals. In like manner the 
followers of Hippafus faid, that number it the firjl exemplar of the fabrication of the world , and the 
judicial infrument of its divine artificer . Philolaus alfo affirms, that number is the fief-begotten and 
ruling bond of the eternal duration of mundane natures \ and almoft all the other Pythagoreans, in 
conformity to this theory, afferted that there are different kinds of numbers. Nor muft we 
think, that becaufe the Pythagoreans faid that bodies derive their fubfiftence from natural 
numbers, on this account they alone diretted their attention to numbers infeparable from fen¬ 
fibles, or aferibed magnitude to numbers; for neither did they alone difeourfe about natural 
numbers; nor did they confider natural and mathematical number as the fame \ nor aferibe 
magnitude to numbers which are the caufes of magnitude. 

t What the Pythagoreans affert, fays Syrianus, cannot be fubverted, and will continue 
through the whole of time. For that which is true, according to the affertion of the divine 
Socrates, cannot be confuted. “ But the things, (fays he,) which Ariftotle now confutes* 
accord 'with any rather than the Pythagoreans.: for neither do they fay that the number 
by which we meafure fenfibles is the caufe of fenfibles: and if they confidered in it the images 
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becaufe they efpecially fubfift in this _ manner, the monads do not poflefs 
magnitude. But how is it poflible that magnitude can be compofed from 
indivifibles? However, arithmetic number is monadic; but they aflert that 
beings are number. They adapt, therefore, /peculations to bodies, as if from 
them numbers fubfifled. Further flill, therefore, it is neceflary, if number 
is fomething eflentially belonging to beings, that fome one of the above- 
mentioned modes (hould take place. But this is impoflible. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is no fuch nature of number as thofe introduce, who 
make number to have a feparate fubfiftence. Further flill: it may be 
alked * ; whether each monad confifts from the great and the fmall equaiifed, 

or 

of fenfible number ; as in a fpace (Gu/jlicthu) of two hundred and ten, they affirmed that the idea 
of body is exhibited ; but of fire in unity, of air in the triad, of earth in the heptad, and of 
water in the ennead; yet thefe were aflumed by them through a certain fimilitudc, for the pur¬ 
pose of reprefenting natural powers. But neither were they of opinion that the monads in this 
number either pofiefs indivifible magnitude, or are at all inherent in fenfibles; but when they 
fpeak of indivifible magnitudes, they refer us to the caufal reafons of magnitudes, and to the 
paradigmatic caufe of things great, which Plato was, in reality, accuftomed to call magnitude 
atfelf. Moreover, when they aflert that monads have magnitude, they celebrate the power 
of demiurgic or fabricative monads pervading through all things. But, when they 
fay that magnitude confifts from indivifibles, they do not aflert this, as if indivifibles 
produce intervals by any kind of jun&ion, or coalition; for this is the doflrine of 
Democritus, and contradi£ls geometry, and almoft all fciences; but they fignify, that what¬ 
ever among things indivifible are intelle&ual, unpolluted, fabricative, and vivific forms, thefe, 
not departing from themfelves, give fubfiftence to other things, and to corporeal bulk among 
the laft of things. But fuch things as are phyfical, and which verge in their energies to matter! 
thefe, though they are without bulk, and have an incorporeal fubfiflence, and though they are 
the caufes of corporeal compofition, yet after a manner they fubfift together with, and on this 
account may be faid to be infeparable from, bodies; but they denied for many reafons that 
body is fabricated from bodies. If, therefore, this is true, it is altogether neceflary that bodies 
fhould have their fubfiftence from indivifibles; yet it does not follow that they are compofed 
from indivifibles, or can be refolved into them, except by a mental procefs.” 

* In anfwer to the prefent inquiry of Ariftotle, it may be faid, that whether any one con- 
fiders the indefinite duad according to its firft fubfiftence, i. e. as the fecond of thofe two great 
principles after the ineffable caufe of all, or as intellectual, or as fubfifting in foul, or phvficnl, 
or as participated by matter, yet we muft never aflert that it is either adlive or paflive divifibly, 
through the great and the fmall y but that it imparts the great and the Jmali to each of the natures 
generated by it, in a manner accommodated to the feveral orders of beings. But with refpeCl 
to the monads in mathematical number, fincc Arifiotle at prefent confiders thefe, and indeed is 
wot willing, confidently with the mafic which he aflumes, to fpeak of any other, of thefe we 
fay, that they are produced by all the principles, and by the monad and indefinite duad, yet do 
Hot contain the great and the/null divifibly, nor ever did, fo that we might doubt in what each 
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or one monsd from the fmall, and another from the great ? If then -this he 
the cafe, neither is each number from all the elements, nor are the monads 
without difference: for, in this the great will be inherent, but in that the 
fmall, being naturally contrary. Again: how do thefe elements fubfift in 
the triad itfelf? for one of them is fuperftuous. But through this perhaps 
they make the one itfelf the middle in the odd number. But if each of the 
monads is from both the elements equalized, how will the duad be one certain 
nature, compofed from the great and the fmall ? or in what will it differ froth 
the monad? Further frill*: the monad is prior to the duad: for, being 
taken away, the duad alfo is taken away. It is neceffary, therefore, that it 
fhould be the idea of idea, being prior to idea, and having a prior generation t 
for the indefinite duad was effective of duality. Further dill: it is neceffary 
that number Ihould be either finite 'f or infinite; for they make number fe- 

parate: • 

monad differs from the duad itfelf; and that they are with refpefl to ether numbed and the duad 
itfelf formlefs and infinite. We muff, however, aflert that they alfo are detained by the image 
(i*JafycaTi) of the one . But if the inquiry is made refpe&ing immaterial monads (for it b lawful* 
to call intelleftual forms not only numbers, but alfo monads), we may much more aflert that 
each of thefe is from all the principles, and that they poflefs from the one their Angle form and 
monadic nature (tvtaiov xcu to fiovaiuiov) ; but from the indefinite duad, impartibility and the 
ability of pervading through all things, as well in their fabricative as in their providential and 
guardian powers. For it is requifite to fuppofe great and (mail of this kind among divine na^ 
tures. 

* The monad, fays Ariftotle, is prior to the duad itfelf \ but if the duad itfelf is an idea, the 
monad alfo, which is more antient than this duad, is an idea. It proceeds, therefore, from 
fomething ; but it*cannot proceed from the indefinite duad, for that alfo doubles things Ample* 
Here Ariftotle does not diftiriguifli concerning what monad he fpeaks, but nianifeftly propofes a 
doubt refpecting the known duad, which is not in ideal number, but has an abje& fubfiftence in 
the laft of mathematical numbers; nor is it more antient than the duad which is compofed 
from duads, unlefs perhaps in generation, but it is not efientially more antient. For of this 
kind are material caufes. But both this and every fubje& of mathematical numbers are pro¬ 
duced from all the principles, but cfpecially from the duad peculiar to them. For this, when 
numbers are divided into matter and form, is more the principle of matter/ but when into the 
even and the odd, it is more the leader of the even. Producing, therefore, thefe things, and 
many others of a wonderful nature about numbers, it is defervedly called duad-effective (fooiroios)* 
For the duad is after a manner all matter, every thing ev^n, and every thing oblong, and what¬ 
ever elfe belongs to this co-ordination. 

f The diviflon is inevitable, and the caufe is very weighty $ for neither can be afierted definitely 
in fenfibles; but it muff be faid, that things which fubfift in one time are finite, and that thofc 
- which fubfift in an infinite time are infinite in number: but in things which fubfift always the fame 
and after the fame manner, and in which the energies of time are unknown, we muff fay k m 
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parate : ft> that it is not poflibie that the other of thefe -£hould not fuHfift. 
That it cannot therefore be infinite * is manifeft: for infinite number is 
neither odd nor even. But the generation of numbers is always either of the 
odd number or the even : for, when unity falls upon an even number, an odd 
number is produced; but when the duad falls upon the even, that number 
which is from unity is doubled; and when it falls upon the odd number an 
even number is produced. Again f: if every idea belongs to fome particular 
' thing; 

neccflary to a flume either the infinite or the finite, becaufe divine natures are indeed infinite in 
power, but finite in number. But when, in fpeaking of divine natures, it is faid that the triad 
is here and the tetrad there, ami that the heptad is in one place and the decad in another, the 
numeration which is adopted in other numerable natures mull not be adopted here* but lan~ 
guage of this kind is employed becaufe all things there are perfet 7, rank as unbegotten principles r 
and comprehend in themfelves wholes. For among them a different property accords to different 
natures, though at 'the fame time all are in all. In thofe divine natures, therefore, in which the 
fir ft perfeft is beheld, the triad is faid to fubfift ; but the tetrad in thofe in whiqh all mundane 
natures are comprehended according to the caufal nature of principle In like manner, ' 

the heptad is laid to fubfift in thofe through which generated natures receive the beneficent iilu~ 
minations of providence without generation ; and lastly, the decad in thofe in which all things 
are previoufly comprehended intelledlually, and with greater diftin&ion and reparation. And 
fuch is the theory of the Pythagoreans, as far as it is poftible to fpeak with brevity of things o£ 
the greareft moment. But Ariftotle, conformably to his ufual method, again mingles known, 
mathematical monads with divine numbers. 

* Some one may rather properly urge thefe doubts againft mathematical number, but not 
againft divine and ideal number. For the even and the odd fubfift in the latter, not as they are 
now confidered by Ariftotle, but rather as the poets are accuftomed to fpeak: Kum/tc ^uu, narrtf 
7 i 9toi, ncurxi T£ aivot; 4C Hear me y all ye gods and gaddej/es.” Eor there Jupiter, the demiurgic 
intellect, fills up the two co-ordinations of divine and providential intellection. For, of the 
divinities which proceed from the father of gods and men, fome abiding in their parent, and 
never departing from their domeftic monad, whom the poet therefore places in the abode of 
Jupiter, providentially prefide over the univerfe together with their father, and, in confequence 
of poffeffing an effence feparate from mundane natures, are never reprefented as engaging in 
war or difeord; but others fubfide into manifold orders, become more partial and proximate 
to the natures which they govern, and,, on account of abundantly fympathizing with inferiors, 
war with each other. But to him who thus doubts refpe&ing mathematical number, it may be 
faid that every number which is affumed is finite, and is either even or odd ; but that which is 
not yet affumed is unknown, formlefs, and infinite, and is, indeed, in capacity either, even or 
odd, but is neither in energy- 

f .Let it be demonftrafced by Ariftotle, fays Syrianus, that intelleftual numbers are not infinite 
of their own proper nature. For, though fome one may refufe to admit the infinite in them,, 
not for the reafofis which he afligns, yet this.'at lead is fufficiently demonftrated by Philolaus 
« for no number (fays he), will be known if all of them are infinite." If, therefore, divine 
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thing, but numbers are ideas, infinite number alfo will be the idea of fome- 
thing, either of fenfibles or of fomething elfe ; although this is neither pc.flible 
according to pofition, nor according to reafon : in this manner, however, they 
arrange ideas. 

But if number is finite *, how far does it extend ? For this ought to be 
Ihown, not only that it is, but alfo why it is. But if, as fome fay, number 
extends as far a6 the decad f, in the firft place, forms will fwiftly fail; as, for 
infiance, if the triad is ideal man, what number will ideal horfe be ? For 
every ideal number extends as far as the decad. It is, however, neceffary 
that certain numbers fhould be in thefe: for thefe are eflences and ideas; but 
at the lame time they will fail, if they exceed the fpecies of animal. It is alfo 
evident, that if the triad is after this manner ideal man J, this will alfo be the 
cafe with other triads: for thofe in the fame numbers are limilar; fo that there 
will be infinite men. If, indeed, every triad is an idea, each will be ideal 
man ; or, if this be not admitted, at lead it will be men. But if the tetrad 
itfelf is the idea of any thing, as of horfe, or that which is white, man will 
be a part of horfe, if man is the duad. It is alfo abfurd that there Ihould be 

number knows itfelf, it is becaufe it is bounded in itfelf; and if its magnitude is according to 

the will of its principles, this will be becaufe its meafure is previoufly comprehended by their | 

will. It will, therefore, no otherwii'e be infinite, than as pofleffing infinite power, or as confi- 
dered with relation to us. 

* It muft be carefully obferved, that divine natures are not numerable by our nature. But 
when the Pythagorxans fpeak of triads, tetrads, heptads, and decads, among divine natures, 
they are not deftitute of reafons adapted to thefe confiderations, as we have juft before briefly 
ihown. 

•f Divine men, fays Syrianus, called the decad an ideal number, as being the mundane para¬ 
digm, and the boundary to all things. They likewife aflerted, that as the decad comprehends 
every number within Itfelf, not occultly as the monad, nor ejfentially as the tetrad, but with abun¬ 
dant diverfity and divifion, fo the intelle&ual fabrication (my« fo/Moufyia), or, in other words, 
the intellea of the mundane artificer, comprehends in itfelf the forms of the univerfe. And 
this opinion, fays Syrianus, Ariftotle derived from Orpheus and Mufteus, and their followers 
(km t«kt»v t»v 3b|av avo Officcis, kcu Mowrcitff, km t«v rnriStv xaraycfirvsjv ioiohiafitvoi o Agurrore\ti{). 

But here again Ariftotle, as ufual, confiders the decad only, which is compofed from unities. 

J It has been already faid, that not only every ideal number is one, but alfo every mathemati¬ 
cal number, if that is afiiimed which is confidered in energy, and in conjunction with its own < 

form. But the triad itfelf will not be the paradigm of man, but of all the triads which are 
pofterior to it. Hence there is one caufe of the many, of thefe indeed, which are proximate to 
itfelf, but of other things > fituated in particulars. 
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an idea of the decad *, and not of the endecad, nor of the numbers confe- 
quent to the endecad. 

Again: certain things both are, and are generated, of which there are no 
ideas: fo that it may be afked on what account there are no ideas of thefe? 
Forms, therefore, are not caufes. Further (till f : it is abfurd that number, as 
far as the decad, {hould be in a greater degree a certain being, and the form 
of the decad itfelf; although of this indeed there is no generation as of the 
one, but there is of that. But they fpeak as if number as far as the decad was 
perfedt, and therefore generate the following numbers, conlidering as a va¬ 
cuum, analogy, the odd, and other things of this kind within the decad. For 
they attribute fome things to principles, as, for inftance, motion and reft, good 
and evil; but others to numbers. Hence the one is odd : for, if in the triad, 
how is the pentad odd? Again: how far do magnitudes and fuch-like 

things* 

* There is no abfurdity in admitting this, if it be confidered that there are ideas only of 
fimple natures, and not of things composed from kindred elements. Whence r fays Syrianus, 
the Pythagoraeans called every ideal number the decad, for the above-mentioned reafons : never- 
- thelefs they alfo eftablifhed an idea of every number as far as to the decad; for thefe are molt 
fimple, and poiTefs among themfelves a fpecific difference. But the number eleven is a compo- 
fition of two pre-exifting numbers. 

t There is a defedl here, fays Syrianus, in the fentence; but it will be perfeft if we read: 
u Further ftill: it is abfurd that number (hould not proceed as far as to eleven ; becaufe the one 
has more of being than the decad, and is the form of it.” The one y therefore, is called by the 
Pythagoraeans the form of the decad $ not indeed any unity indiferiminately, but that which 
ranks as a principle, and which in defining they call the form of forms . Neverthelefs, though 
this monad is the form of all arithmetical forms, yet it is efpecially faid to be the form of the 
decad : for what the monad is to all numbers fimply, that the decad is to all the pofterior decads, 
hundreds and thoufands; whence alfo, according to a fecondary progreflion, it is denominated a 
monad. As, therefore, intellect is indeed the form of all things> but efpecially of the foul; 
after the fame manner the monad, though it is the form of all numbers, yet is principally 
fo of the decad. To this monad, therefore, the unbegotten particularly accords, and not to 
that which belongs to the number eleven. But Ariftotle was not ignorant of the reafoa 
why the Pythagoraeans produced number as far as to the decad. For this number is the ulti- 
mate perfe&ion of all numbers, containing all things in itfelf. The more exa£t too of the 
Pythagorean difeourfes, fays Syrianus, do not leave any example of a vacuum in numbers, be¬ 
caufe neither is thtre a vacuum in beings, asjamblichus (hows in the fifth book of his ColJe&ion 
of Pythagoric Dogmas. He further adds, But the fpaces of numbers, and efpecially the pro¬ 
portions which are themfelves entirely filled up by numbers, bring to our recolledtion the fpace 
or region of the univerfc, which in its own proper nature is void, but is filled by intelle&ual 
fabrication, and by the circular motion of ether, which embracing and compelling all things to¬ 
wards itfelf, does not fuller any part of the univerfe to be vmd, but renders the world through¬ 
out fympathetic and in harmony with itfelf. In like manner, neither does the monad which 
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things partake of quantity? as, for inftance, the firft indivifible line, then the 
duad, and afterwards thefe alfo as far as to the decad. 

Further ftill *: if number is feparate, fonte one may doubt whether the 
one is prior, or the triad and the duad : for, fo far as number is a compofite, 
the one is prior; but fo far as univerfal and form are prior, number has a pri¬ 
ority of fubfiftence ; for each of the monads is a part of number as matter, 
but that as form. And indeed the right angle is in a certain refpe& prior to 
the acute, becaufe it is limited by its definition ; but in another refpeft the 
acute angle is prior, becaufe it is a part, and the right angle is divided into 

gives fubfiftenee to numbers, leave any void region, but fills with fucceeding numbers, without 
intermifiion, all the numeral receptacles. But it is evident that every proportion may be confi- 
dered as fubfifling within the decad : for the arithmetical fubfifts in the natural progreflion of 
the numbers I, 2, 3, &c.; the geometrical in the numbers I, 2,4, and i> 3, 9 ; and the har¬ 
monic in the numbers 2, 3, 6, and 3, 4, 6. 

The Pythagoreans, therefore, fays Ariftotle, afiigned all things to the principles, viz. to the 
monad and the duad ; red, indeed, and the good to the monad, but motion and evil to the duad. 
The two co-ordinations alfo in numbers, as far as to the decad, may very properly be called 
principles, becaufe, in the order of beings, fome things are fufpended from the principles alone, 
viz. from the ineffable one, and the two great principles of things pofterior to it, bound and infi¬ 
nity ; but others alfo pre-aflume a formal ctufe. But,the apparent oppofition which Ariftotle 
makes to the Pythagoreans in the end, may be eafily folvcd : for he inquires, if the triad fubfifts 
through the one, why die pentad does not alfo fubfift through the triad, and likewife every odd 
number, in the fame manner as every even number fubfifts through the duad ? The anfwcr is 
obvious: that the firft and tncompofite number appears to derive its fpecific diftin&ion from the 
monad alone ; but that number which is fecond and compofite, has alfo another meafure from 
the monad. Hence the monad is the form of all odd numbers, as the duad of all even. For, 
in {r,ort, it is requifite that the triad fliouhl be finiilar to the duad, not from ranking as a prin¬ 
ciple, but rather through the monad. From thefe words, therefore, of Ariftotle, it appears that 
even according to him there is another caufe through which the Pythagoreans produce the pa¬ 
radigms of numbers as far as to the decad. For, if they were willing to confider the caufes of 
all thingsJn numbers; but they faw the caufes of all things in the numbers as far as to the 
decad, it would be fuperfiuous to fuppofe paradigms of the'following numbers. Let it be alfo 
obfcTved, that the number eleven has not together with the decad that monad which is the 
caufe of the decad; but a monad, which is as it were a part of the decad, and of the duad, and 
of every other number. 

* Ariftotle both rightly doubts, and folves his doubts from thofe things which are ufually 
aflerted by the Pythagoreans. For this indeed, fays Syrianus, is the monad which ranks as a 
principle, and correfponds to the divine monad which the Pythagoreans call the firft number in 
all things, and the fumndt of all forms and all figures. But the other monad is that which be¬ 
comes the fubject of numbers, and which the Pythagoreans defined to be the leaft in quantity, 
*nd the firft in generation though not in eflence. ' 
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this. Indeed, as matter, the acute angle, an element, and the monad are prior; 
but, confidered with relation to form, and an effeose according to definition, 
the right angle, and the whole compofed from matter and form are prior : 
for both are more'proximate to form, and to that to which definition belongs, 

. but they are pofterior in generation. How, therefore, is the one a principle* ? 

Becaufe, fay they, it is not divifible, but indivifible, both that which is uni- 
verfal, and that which is particular, and alfo that which is an element; but in 
a different manner: the one , indeed, according to definition, but the other ac¬ 
cording to time. After what manner, therefore, is the one a principle ? for, 
as we have faid f, the right appears to be prior to the acute angle, and the 
acute to the right angle, and each is one. But, according to bothj thefe modes, 
they make the one a principle. Still, however, it is impoifible : for this is as 
form and effence, but that as a part §, and as matter: for each is in a certain 
refpe£t one ||, in reality indeed, in capacity; if, indeed, number is one certain 

thing, 

♦ Ariftotle here inquires what this one of the Pythagoreans is ; whether it is that which ranks 
as a principle, or that which is the leaft in quantity. Syrianus here informs us, that according 
to the Pythagoreans, there is a difference between the one and the monad , to teat h ftowx;; and 
that this was a fubjefl of difeuffion to many of the more antient philofophers of that feft, among 
,whom is Archie*?, who fays, c< that the one and the monad , though of a kindred nature, differ 
from each other.” He likewife informs us, that this fubjeft employed the attention of thofe 
junior Pythagoreans, Moderatus and Nicomachus. But Ariftotle, for the purpofc of concealing 
his defign, pafles from the monad to the on:, as if thefe two were one and the fame. Sec more 
on this fubjeft in the annexed Differtation. 

.fThat monad which completes the effence of numbers, by fubfifting as a fubje&, when con¬ 
fidered as analogous to an acute angle, is faid to be both prior and pofterior to number $ pofte¬ 
rior indeed in effcncc, but ia generation more antient. • 

} We reply, But not after the fame manner. For that monad which ranks as a principle is 
ti principle in every refpedfc, as being the caufe of wholes; but that monad which is the leaft ia 
quantity is a principle in the fame manner as an acute of a right angle. 

§ That is to fay, it is as a part and as matter, fo far as it is fubje& to numbers. 

|| Ariftotle here fpeaks both according to truth, and the opinion of the antients For, if 
number is not a heap of monads, but each is compofed from fo many monads as fubje£b, but 
confifts through its own form, the monad in the duad will be nothing in energy till it is invefted 
with its proper form. It is here, therefore, requifiteto obferve, that neither is Ariftotle of opi¬ 
nion that number is a co-acervation of monads, nor that monads, in fliorr, are any thing in 
energy till they are-adorned by forms. For though, for the fake of concealment, he affimes 
that, according to the Pythagoreans, that which is in capacity is not only prior in generation 
and time to that which is a whole, and has a fp-'cific diiUnclion, but'alfo in definition and 
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thing, and not as a heap, but, as they fay, different numbers.fubfift from dif¬ 
ferent monads. But the monad is not each of thefe in energy. The caufe, 
however, of the accidental error is this, that they inveftigate at the fame time 
from mathematical natures a'nd univerfal reafons; fo that, from thofe as a 
point, they have placed the one and the principle : for the monad is a point 
without pofition. As, therefore, certain others have compofed beings from 
that which is leaft, fo alfo they. So that the monad becomes the matter ,of 
numbers, and at the fame time prior to the duad. It is, however, again pof- 
terior, the duad fubfifting as a certain whole, as one, and as form. But, in 
confequence of their inveftigating a univerfal predicated one, they fpeak of 
it as of a part. It is, however, impoflible that thefe fhould fubfift at the 
fame time in the fame thing. But if it is requifite that the one itfelf fhould 
alone be without pofition (for it differs in nothing, except that it is the prin¬ 
ciple, and that the duad is divifible, but the monad not)—if this be the cafe, the 
monad will be more fimilar to the.one. But if the monad alone is without 
pofition, the one will be more fimilar to the monad than to the duad; fo -that 
in either cafe the monad will be prior to the duad. They do not, however, 
affert this j for they generate the decad the firft. Laftly, if the duad itfelf is 
one certain thing, and alfo the triad itfelf, both are a duad. From what^ 
therefore, does the duad itfelf confift ? 

e H A P. IX> 

But fome one may doubt, fince there is no contact * in numbers, whether 
the firft monad in the duad or triad is placed in an order confequent to 

eflence \ yet, if we obferve in reply, that according ta thofe divine men there are two monads,, 
one of which ranks as a principle, and the other as a material fubjeft, we (hall then fpeak fu£- 
ficiently, both with refpe£t to truth and the concord of the antients. 

* The properties of mathematical monads, as we have often obferved, are not to be trans¬ 
ferred to ideal number; but, if what Ariftotle now fays is dire£led againft mathematical num¬ 
ber, we may reply, that the monads which fubfift in different numbers analogous to matter, are 
not confequent to any thing, fince neither are they effentially in energy: but when they are in¬ 
verted with the form of their proper number, then they become confequent to each other. The 
monads, however, in another number, mud by no means be faid to be confequent to thefe* 
but rather the numbers which are placed in a natural order fhould be faid to fucceed to each 
other* 
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the one , or not $ and whether the duad is prior to the monads which are in 
a cdnfequent order, or whether this is the cafe with any kind of monads. 
In like manner, thefe difficulties take place in the pofterior genera of number, 
of a line, a fuperficies, and a body: for fome make lengths from the fpecies 
of the great and the fmall, as it were fromrthe long'and the fhort j- but fuper¬ 
ficies from the broad and the narrow, and bulks from the profound and the 
low. But thefe are the fpecies of the great and the fmall: but others differ¬ 
ently place among things of this kind, that principle which fubfifts according 
to the one. And in thefe alfo ten thoufand impoffibilities, fidions, and things 
contrary to all rational affertions appear. For it happens that they will be 
liberated from any connexion with each other, if the principles alfo do not 
at the fame time follow ; but if the principles co-exift, a line will be the fame 
with a fuperficies, and a fuperficies with a folid. 

Further ftill: how can angles*, figures, and things of this kind be af- 
figned ? The fame thing alfo happens to the particulars refpedting numb erf. 
For thefe are the paffions of magnitude : but magnitude does not confift from 
thefe, as neither dees length confift from the ftraight and the curved, nor 
folids from the fmooth and the rough. To all thefe, however, the fame doubt 

u 

* Ariftotle here Inquires how the Pythagoreans can any longer produce thefe things from the 
monad and indefinite duad. For what, fays he, is there in thefe tranfeendent, and what defi¬ 
cient ? In angles indeed, it is eafy to reply, that the right angle fubfifts rather according to the 
monad, but the acute and obtufe, according to the indefinite duad, in which exuberance and 
defeft arc moft apparent. Of figures alfo, thofe which are sharafterifed by equality, lamenefs, 
and fimilitude, have a greater relation to the monad j but thofe in which’inequality, difference 
'and diflimilitude are predominant, are more allied to the duad. In (hort, every figure fubfifts 
from thefe two principles: for the fphere, circle, equilateral triangle, fquare and cube, partici¬ 
pate of the duad by their quantity, and their poffeflion of interval. ‘And again, beams of timber, 
altars, fealene triangles, and oblong figures, accord with the monad, from which they receive 
their form. Neverthelefs, as we are accuflomed to fay in numbers, that every number fubfifts 
from thefe two principles, but that the odd number is rather charafterifed by the property of the 
monad, but the even by the property of the duad ; after the fame manner, in angles and figures, 
we affirm that they all indeed fubfift from thefe two principles, but that fome are more affimi- 
lated to the monad, and others to the duad. 

f As the odd and the even are the eflcntial properties of numbers, in like manner the circular 
dnd the ftraight are the efiential properties of length ; the narrow and the broad of depth ; and 
the high and the low of depth. But, as thefe properties do not fubfift in their fubjedfa without 
ai caufe, it is evident that they proceed from an accommodated principle. And, when, indeed, » 
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is common*, which happens to fpecies confidered with relation to genus, when 
any one admits univerfals; viz, whether animal itfelf is in animal, or fome- 
thing different from animal itfelf: for this not being feparate produces no 
doubt; but if feparate, as thofe fay who make thefe affertions, it is not eafy 

they are united to their fubjefls with re&itude and permanency, they rather proceed into them 
from unity, as the right in angles: but if they are beheld with exuberance and defeat, they fub¬ 
fift together with the more and the lefs, and receive thefe from the indefinite duad. Neither,, 
therefore, did the Pythagoreans call the paffions or participated properties of magnitudes, the 
principles of magnitudes, but rather thofe things from which thefe are imparted to magnitudes,, 
and of which there is one fountain, viz. their proper indefinite duad. 

* In anfwer to the apparent obje£tion of Ariftotle, that many impoflibilities will follow; if we 
admit that univerfals have a fubfiftence feparate from fenfibles, we may reply, that in every in- 
dividual of the human fpecies the common nature of man is apparent; that animal alfo is be¬ 
held in lion and horfe, and man and dog; the pentad in the five fingers, and the duad in thfr 
noftrils, the eyes, hands and feet. But, fince thefe do not fubfift without a caufe, but receive 
their perfection from certain definite natures, it is altogether neceflary that there fhould be feme 
animal in the whole of nature, feparate from fenfibles, through which this which b fenfible is 
generated: and, ftill further, that there fhould fubfift in nature a pentad through which 
the hands are always adorned with fo many extremities, and a duad from which the two eyes 
and noftrils proceed. But if neither nature poflefles thefe from herfelf, but they are imparted 
to her from another caufe, as they alfo emanate from her into matter, it is neceflary that there 
fhould likewife be univerfals and numbers prior to nature, and which fubfift in a fuperior man¬ 
ner. For neither does nature poflefs thefe in the fame manner as fhe imparts them, to matter 
finCe in matter they fubfift accompanied with interval, and diftended with bulk: but in nature 
they fubfift indivifibly, and with efficacious energy (Jfacrniw*). In foul they fubfift ftill more 
limply and immaterially; and in that which is fuperior to foul, they poflefs, through tran¬ 
scendency of eflence, the prerogatives of ideas. Neverthelefs, it muft here be obferved 
that Ariftotle rightly aflerts, that univerfals and numbers are at the fame time feparable, or 
at the fame time inseparable, from which many other conclufions may be deduced: for, which¬ 
ever of thefe you approve, you muft conclude the other* This alfo is rightly aflerted bf 
Ariftotle, That if there are ideas y numbers are ideas . For his reafoning is, that if there are uni¬ 
verfals there are ideas ; and we admit the conclufion; not that univerfals are ideas, for how is 
this pofiible i fince the former fubfift in foul, but the latter in intelle&. But we admit thr 
conclufion, becaufe, fince there are forms involved in the folds of matter, there are alfo forms* 
more indivifible than thefe, and which have a more principal fubfiftence. If numbers, there¬ 
fore, have a feparate fubfiftence, there are univerfals; but if* there are univerfals, there are 
ideas; if numbers are feparate, ideas alfo are feparate* As, therefore, he who admits that 
forms are feparate, will not ceafe in his afeent till he arrives at the mod Ample forms, which 
are no longer fecondary to others, but have a primary fubfiftence from themfelves; fo he who 
admits the exiftence of feparate number, will not flop in his fublime career, till, arriving at th# 
luminous region of ideas, he perceives their profound union with numbers. For monadic num¬ 
bers poflefs quantity feparated from form*' but in divine numbers the whole is form. 

to 
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to folve the doubts refpe&ing the on* and numbers. But, if not eafy, it is re- 
quifite to fay that it is impoffible : for, when any one understands the one* 
in the duad, and univerfally in number, whether does he underftand fome 
particular thing itfelf, or fomething elfe ? Some, therefore, generate magni¬ 
tudes from matter of this kind, but others from a point, (but a point appears 
to them not to be the one t but to poflefs a like quality with the one ) and an¬ 
other matter fuch as is multitude ; concerning which it happens that the fame 
doubts no lefs arife: for, if the matter is one "f, line, fuperHcies, and folid are 
the fame; for, from the fame things there will be one and the fame thing i 
but if the matters are many, and there is one matter of a line, another of a 
fuperficies, and another of a folid, they either follow each other, or they do 
not. So that thus alfo the fame things will happen : for either a fuperficies 
will not have a line, or it will be a line. Further ftill J : no one endeavours 
to explain how it happens that number fubfifts from the one and multitude. 
But in whatever manner they fpeak, the fame difficulties take place which alfo 

* The one in the duad indeed is derived from that monad which ranks as a principle ; bu t 
the me in number does not proceed from that monad which is material: for material monads 
are not different from each other* 

.+ In the firft place, indeed, the other of the principles is not as the matter of magnitudes, but 
as that which gives fubfiftence to matter. And in the next place, what neceflity is there th^, 
one matter exifting, the fame things ftiould be effedted from it ? For the difference^will arife 
from the forming caufe, as in the mundane elements: for fire, air, Water and earth have the 
fame matter, but are evidently not the fame with each other* A fyllable alfo, a word, and a 
fentence, employ the fame fubjedls \ for the elements of fpeech are the matter of all thefe $ and 
yet fome of thefe are more fimple, and others more compofite. To which we may add, that no 
one of the more compofite can fubfift without the more fimple, as neither can body fubfift, 
without fuperficies and line \ but the more fimple may be confidered as fubfifting by thenw 
felves; as, for in (lance, a line* 

t Both thofc who make the other of the principles to be multitude, and thofe who denomi¬ 
nate it the duad, fpeak of the fame thing under different names : for, neither is a multitude of this 
kind fuch as is that which is generated, nor did the Pythagoreans confider the duad itfelf as 
the fame with that duad which is a certain multitude, but as that which is generative of quantity, 
and derives its fpecific diftindtion from the monad. But Ariflotle here plainly (hows that he is 
not ferious; for, though the inquiry at prefent is refpedting things which are void of pofition 
and conta&, and which are immaterial, yet he afks whether we aferibe the continuity of num¬ 
bers to mixture, or pofition, or temperament, or generation ; which modes are evidently rude 
and inartificial, and do not even apply to thofe numbers which are more proximate to bodies: for 
it is manifeft that each of thefe derives its fubfiilence from its proper form) and through this, 
form is allimilatcd to the monadic principle of numbers*. 
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happen to thofe who aflert that number confifts from tbe one and the indefi- 
nite duad: for one generates number from predicated uniyerfal, and not from 
a certain multitude, but another from a certain multitude, yet that which is 
firftj for, according to them, the duad is the firft multitude. So that, as I may 
fay, there is no difference with refpetft to the difficulties that take place, but 
the fame doubts follow, whether mixture, or pofition, or temperament, or ge¬ 
neration, or any thing elfe of this kind is adopted. But efpecially it may be 
inquired*, if each monad is one, from what it fubfifts: for ea:h will not 
be tbe one itfelf. It is neceiTary, however, that it ffiould either be from tbe 
one itfelf and multitude, or from a part of multitude. To fay, therefore, that 
the monad h a certain multitude is inipoffible, fince it is indivifible. But to 
fay that each monad is from a part of multitude, is an aflertion attended 
with many other difficulties ; for it is neceflary that each of the parts ffiould 
either be indivifible, or be multitude, and that the monad ffiould be divifible, 
and tbe one and multitude not be an element; for each monad is not ‘from 
multitude and tbe one. 

Again : he who fays this, does nothing elfe than make another number.: 
for multitude is a number of indivifibles. Further ftill f : it may be inquired 

of 

* 

# Ariftotle rightly inquires whence each of the material monads fubfifts. He alfo rightly 
^denies, that the material monad is the fame with that which ranks as a principle, and which he 
calls the monad itfelf. We alfo have aflerted the fame. It is, however, by no means neceflary, 
that the remaining part of what he fays (hould follow: for, neither do we fay that this monad 
fubfifts from a part of the duad 5 fince every principle is indivifible in multitude: nor, if it fub- 
filled from the duad, would it on that account be multitude ; for the duad itfelf is not multi¬ 
tude. We mull fay, therefore, in reply to tbe firft interrogation, that this monad fubfifts indeed 
from that caufe which generates the fubje& of numbers, viz. from the duad, but that it 
alfo derives fomething from that monad which ranks as a principle, as Ariftotle himfelf now 
admits, and fubfifts from the great principles of things. We mull further fay, that the duad is 
not divided, and that number will not be in it prior to numbers, but that it contains the caufe of 
the matter of numbers. The fame doubts may alfo be urged refpetting the matter of things 
capable of being generated, and the doubts may be folved by anfwers of this kind : for, if he 
alks whether this matter fubfifts from multitude or the one y we muft fay that it proceeds indeed 
from the fame produ£live and infinitely powerful duad; but'that it alfo receives a refemblance 
of a more excellent principle, fo x far as it is in a certain refpc£l faid to be one, and fo far as it is 
difiimilarly aftimilated [avo/tcius o/ioutToi) to the one, 

+ Ariftotle does not at prefent inquire concerning number*, whether they are finite or not 5 for 
$his he had propofed before; but refpaSling the multitude in the duadj from the divifion of which 

he 
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of thofe who fpeak in this manner, whether number is infinite or finite: for 
the multitude alfo, as it feems, was finite, from which and the one finite mo¬ 
nads were produced; and multitude itfeif isr different from infinite multitude. 
What kind of multitude, therefore, is an element and the one* \ In like 
manner, it may be inquired refpe&ing point and element j*, from which 
they make magnitudes: for there is not only one point itfeif. From wh^t* 
therefore, does each of the other points confift i For it does not qonfift from 
a certain interval, and the point itfeif. But neither does it happen that inr 
divifible parts are the parts of interval, as they are of the multitude which 
coniifts from monads: for number is compofed from indivifibles, but this 
is not the cafe with magnitudes. All thefe, however and other fuch like 
particulars render it evident, that it is impoffible for number and magnitudes to- 
have a feparate fubfiftence. Further Hill : fince the firft authors of thefe 
liypothefes difagree refpe&ing numbers, it is a fign that thefe things not 
being true are the fources of confufion to them. For feme, making mathe¬ 
matical fpecies § alone befides fenfibles, and perceiving the difficulty and 

he fuppofed monads to be generated. But his meaning is evident from the conclufion. We 
rr.uft fay, therefore, that difcrete multitude by no means fubfifts in the duad $ and that the 
duad is for the moft part called multitude, as poflefling, and containing iu itfeif, a caufe genera¬ 
tive of multitude. 

* For ttoiqv ouv irXiOof xai roixaov eri to of ; read irotar ovf srXuflo* mm roi%«OT cn mm to sr ; 

+ To inquire, indeed, whence many points and magnitudes derive their fubfiftence, is the- 
bufiriefs of a philofopher. The true folution, therefore, of the queftion is this; ‘that the multi¬ 
tude of points in a line correfpond to material monads. ^ Hence, they poflefs indeed a caufe- 
produ&ive of matter, but they alfo receive a refemblance of a fpecific and formal principle.. 
But magnitudes poflefs their divifions from the other of the principles, or the duad, which, 
generates matter ; but their ratios from the monadic principle. Neither, therefore, is it re- 
quifite to call interval the generative principle of interval, nor to underftand points sis parts of 
interval, not only becaufe the parts of dimenfion are not impartibles,. but becaufe neither is- 
diftance the other of the principles; nor, in die duad which gives fubfiftence to multitude* 
do we fay that the monads which it contains are the caufes of externally Ingreffive monads. 

£ It has, I think, been fufficiently demonftrated, that none of thefe objections oppofe the 
teal dogmas of the Pythagoreans. €t It is alfo manifeft, fays Syrianus, that neither if any one. 
Ihould accumulate an infinitely infinite number of fuch objections,. could he (hake the truth- 
4 tfelf from the intellect of the more prudent.” 

§ We have already obferved that the followers of Hippafus, to whom Ariftotle now alludes* 
venerated ideal number \ though, in conformity to other Pythagoreans, they called fuch num¬ 
ber by mathematical names, and thus gave occafion to others to aflert, that, feparating themfelves 
from the firft and better fpecies of number, they difeCted the whole of their attentioa to that 
which is fecondary and fubordinate. 
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fi&ion refpetting forms, abandoned formal, and introduced mathematical, 
number. But others, being, willing to make forms at the fame time and 
numbers, and not perceiving how, if any one adopts thefe principles, mathe¬ 
matical number can fubfift beiides the formal, made formal and mathematical 
number to be the fame in definition. But fince the mathematician is entirely 
■withdrawn in their afiertions, they introduce peculiar, and not mathematical, 
hypothefes. However, he who firft adopts forms and numbers, rationally 
fcparates forms and mathematical entities; fo that all of them in a certain 
refped: fj eak rightly, but not entirely fo. They likewife do not accord with, 
but fpeak contrary to, each other; the caufc of which is this: that their hy¬ 
pothefes and principles are falfe. But it is difficult, according to Epicharmus, 
to fpeak well from things which are not well prefuppofed: for in this cafe, 
as foon as any thing is faid, it immediately appears not to be well faid. 
But, with rcfpe£k to numbers*, the doubts already enumerated and the 
things already determined are fufficient: for he .who is perfuaded by what 
has been faid, may yet be more perfuaded by more numerous arguments j 
but nothing further can be urged to perfuade him who is not yet per¬ 
fuaded. 

But with refpe£t to firft principles, and firft caufes, and elements, fuch 
things as are aflerted by thofe who alone employ themfelves about a fenfible 
offence, have been partly mentioned by us in our Phyfics, and what further- 
remains to be faid refpe£ting them does not belong to the prefent inquiry. 
But fuch things as are aflerted by thofe who introduce other eflences befides 

* Our pliilofopher, fays Syrianus, very rightly conjectures, that though as many jocular 
objections againft the admirers of antient philofophy (hould be compofcd without end, they 
would effeft nothing: for all his arguments are directed againft numbers compofed from 
monads; but no divine number is of this kind, but perhaps mathematical number alone. 
Syrianus adds, that Ariftotle, according to his own confeflion, has faid nothing againft the 
hypothefes of the Pythagoreans,'nor, in Ihort, againft ideal numbers, if they are different from 
mathematical numbers. For in his fecohd book On Philofophy (a work unfortunately no 
longer extant) he fays : “ wherefore, if idea6 are numbers of a different kind from fuch as 
are mathematical, we (hall have no conception of them.” . Hence, his arguments are 
now direCled againft thofe who know of no other number than that which is compofed from 
monads, but not againft the conceptions of thofe divine men the antient Pythagoreans. 

Syrianus adds, that fome confider this book as ending here; and therefore, as what follows 
regards the third queftion, they diftribute it in the fourteenth book. Neverthelefs, fays he, 
many books have the diviiion adopted by Alexander; and this divilion, which Syrianus alfo 
follows, has been retained by all fucceeding ages. 

fenfiblcs, 
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fenfibles, form fpeculations confcquent to what has been faid. Since, there- 
fore, fome affert that there are fuch like* ideas and numbers, and 
that the elements of thefe, are the elements and principles of things, 
let us confider what they fay, and how they fpeak refpe&ing thefe; 
referving for an after fpeculation the opinions of thole who alone introduce 
numbers, and thefe fuch as are mathematical. But of thofe who affert that 
there are ideas, fome one may at the fame time perceive the mode, and the 
doubts which take place refpe&ing them : for at the fame time they make 
ideas to be univerfal effenees, and again they confider them as feparate, and as» 
particulars. But, that thefe things are not poffible, we have already doubted. 
The caufe f, however, which induced thofe who call ideas univerfals, to 

confider 

* The Pythagorxans and Plato conGdered ideas as eflences, according to a tranfcendency 
with refpeft to individual or partial effenees*, and aflerted that they are more comprehenfive 
than univerfals, and contain in profound union the caufes both of univerfals and individuals’* 
Hence, ideas are neither univerfal after the manner of the reafons or produdive principles of 
foul, nor indiviGble and one in number, according to the refemblances of laft images. 

Wc have already obferved, that neither did the antients arrive at ideas by folfowing the 
' doftrine of Heraclitus, nor did Socrates think that there were no other univerfals than fuch 
as are inseparable from particulars. But, fince Ariftotle manifdtly acknowledges that icience 
cannot be pofteiled without univerfals, we may inquire of him what univerfals he means : for, if 
fuch as are inseparable from particulars, thefe are indeed parts of fenGbles, and are neither 
prior nor pofterior to them. But Ariftotle very properly afferts that demon ft rat ions and Sci¬ 
ences are acquired from caufes, and things which have a priority of fubfiftenee and this not' 
only in his Laft Analytics* but in what he has a little before faid, " that the univerfal which is 
predicated, is different from that which fubfiits in an individual as a part, and can never become 
one and the fame with it.* If, therefore, all demonftrations are from predicated univerfals, 
they can by no means be formed from the univerfals inherent in fenGbles* Be Sides, if demon- ' 
ftrations fubfift through infeparable univerfal9, where will be the demooftrative power which 
they poflefs ? For thofe who confider the things through which demonftration fubfift as fepa¬ 
rate from particulars, at the fame time demonftrate.from caufes, and are able to demonftrate 
things demonftrable, Gnce they both fubfift in feparate caufes* and in fuch as are infeparable, 
but have a more univerfal fubfiftence* But if wc conGder the things from which deiqonftrations, 
are compofed as feparate indeed, but of pofterior origin, and void of effence, as man fubfifting 
in our phantafy or opinion by an abftra&ion from fenfibles, thus again, demonftrations will 
neither be from tilings prior and caufes, but from things pofterior and caufed; and beGdes this, 
we (hall know beings themfelves through non-entities, which of all things is the moft irrational* 

If, therefore, we with to be confident both with ourfelvcs and things* we mull place phyGcai 
reafons (i. e. productive principles) in fenfibles, but we muft eftablilh prior to thefe the con-* 
ceptions of our foul, conGdering beings through univerfal reafons, from which demonftration 
and every kind of fcience originate; and again* above thefe, that ideal effence which fubfift* 
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condder both as one and the fame thing 1 , was becaufe they did not make them 
to be the fame e(Fences as fenfibles. Particulars, therefore, which are in 
fenfibles, they confidered as having a flowing fubfiftence, and that none of 
them had any permanent eflence j but that there was univerfal befides thefe, 
and that it was different from them. But this, as we have before obferved, 
excited Socrates through definitions, yet he did not abftraft from particulars'; 
and hy thus not abftradting he conceived rightly. The truth of this, indeed* 
is evident from operations: for without univerfals fcience cannot be attained. 
But to feparate them from fenfibles is the caufe of the difficulties which take 
place refpe&ing ideas. But others*, as if it were neceflary that, if there are 
certain effences befides fenfible and flowing natures, they fhould have a 
feparate fubfiftence, not having any others, introduced thefe which are called 
univerfals. Hence it happens that univerfals and particulars j* are nearly 
the fame natures. This, therefore, will itfelf be a certain effential difficulty, 
with which the above-mentioned particulars are attended. 

CHAP. X. 

But, a3 we obferved $ in the doubts which we enumerated before, that 
both the aflertions of thofe who contend that there are ideas, and of thofe 
' - who 

in the (acred and all-fplendid recedes of intelled, and has dominion over all things. Of the 
obje&ions which have been made to thefe divine dogmas, both by antients and moderns, fomc 
afe thofe of men it>teJie£luaUy blind, and others are eafily confuted. 

* Though the Piatonifts were mod rich in names, yet, becaufe the progreflion of beings 
pqflefles images of firft natures, in the lad orders of things, they principally accommodated 
thefe names to divine natures, but fccondarily and with diminution to fenfibles. 

f A fenfible nature does not become the fame with thofe intelligibles of which it poflefles 
the images; for an effe&We and paradigmatic caufe is very different from that which is per¬ 
fected by, and according to, it. But, if lad natures are aflimilated to fuch as are middle and 
firft, what abfurdity will there be in ufihg the fame names in all thefe ? For Ariftotle himfeif 
in the twelfth book of this work calb the firft god an animal, as well as that which is fenfible 
and painted. 

I If it be Tequifite, fays Syriaxius, that, attending to the meaning of the philofopher, we 
Should defpife verbal ambiguity, he appears to me to rejed the deftrudion of feparate eflences, 
Jed at the fame time he fhould fubvert the exiftence of a fenfible eflence, and this very pru¬ 
dently and confidently with himfeif. For, in his Phyfics, he /hows that unlels there is fbme- 
?thing which poflefles infinite power, there will be nothing endued with finite power. Again: 
Jt will be poffible (fays he)*that a feparate eflence fhould appear to Ariftotle to be infinite, 

becaufe. 
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contend that there are not, are attended with a certain doubt, Wfe rhuft 
now alfo repeat the fame obfervation. For he who does not, admit 
THAT THERE ARE. SEPARATE ESSENCES, AND THAT PARTICULARS 
ARB AS IT WERE AFTER THJS MANNER THE SUBJECT OP DISCOURSE, 

SUBVERTS, 

becaufe, if any one fuppofes the principles of it to be individuals, he mu(l aflert that there are 
as many principles as beings : for he will behold them as elements, and will not leave any 
fcience of them*, fince there is no fcience of particulars, as demonftrations and definitions 
evince. But if the principles of a.fepatate efl^nce are univerfals, it is hot reafotiable that theft: 
principles (hould be unfubftantial, while individuals have a real fubfiilence. He adds r But let 
univerfal appear to Ariftotle to be unfubftantial, we again fay, that the principles of ideas are 
neither individuals, nor univerfals of fuch a “kind as the forms which are In foul, or in nature,, 
or in fenflbles, or as refemblances of pofterior origin, which laft among univerfals may be juftly 
confidered as unfubftantial j bot they are prior to all thefe, fubfifting as the caufes bf wholes, 
and being entirely exempt from the nature of their efle&s r for neither are other idea*, which 
proceed from thefe, individuals, or univerfals. Indeed* as that which is individual is material,, 
but univerfal is in foul, fo that which is entirely impartible is intellectual. 

But in anfwet to what Ariftotle fays, that as the elements of fpeech make infinite words,, 
though they are infeparable from fpeech, in Kke manner the principles of beings operate, fince 
jjiey are infeparable from the fenfibie eflunce of individuals, we ilnay reply, that in the firflr 
place, the Pythagoreans did not introduce a monad and duad of this kind ; and, in the next 
place, as our intelle£t and phantafy tranfmute the elements of fpeech, and produce.different 
words by a certain tranfpofition, we may afle what that nature is hi the univerfe which tranfc 
pofes the elements, and preferves an eternal generation of things ? For, if it is feme thing: 
worfe than intelledl, we mult be careful that we do not, on this hypothefis, make parts more 
excellent than wholes, accidents than eflences, things mortal than thhigs diviae, and thing* 
which always energife after the fame manner with perfect re&itude, than thefe which ar* 
rarely right in their energies * if we aflert indeed, that our anions are the progeny of intelle&s 
but that natures which rank as wholes are not governed by reafon. But if feme intellect 
tranfpofes thefe, is it intellcfl in capacity, or in energy, or is it that which is both ? It is marih» 
feft, indeed, that if it operates efientially, or from its very effence, it both pofiefles in itfelf the* 
caufe of its produ&kms, and gives fubfiilencc to images of itfelf * for of this kind are alb 
things which energife efientially* But if it energifes from free-will and tranfitivt intelle&ioo, 
\ 7 rfoaip£(w nai fA,rra€c*jutti vonau) wc may aik what are the orderfy difpofed and bounded natures 
in its efience, which it looks to in its energies ? Tor it cannot be feppofedin its prodo&toftS 
to energife with aftonifliment, (mnxvvtwif) or incotf ftantly, as We do in our operation* j but, 
according to either mode, it will contain in itfclf the ideas of its productions i for neither 
would it be poflible for us from four-and-twenty terminated elements of fpeech to product' 
infinite words, unlefs we alfo contained in ourfelves the idea of each ©f them, and principles 
produ&ive of the compofition of them alL For why have irrational animals*ftiortfef words 
cnunciative of their peculiar paffiom 2 But man, employing infinite permutations, nevet cOafes 
from composing the feveral letters* 

Again: If Ariftotle is fcriouff in frying that feiencp is of univerfalsin capacity* but of 
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SUBVERTS, AS WE WILLINGLY ALLOW, ESSENCE ITSELF. But yet, if any 
one admits that there are feparate effences, how will he eftablifh the elements 
and principles of them ? For if thefe are particulars, and not univerfals, 
there will be as many beings as there are elements, and the elements will not 
be the objedts of fcientific knowledge: for, let the fyllables in a word be 
effences, but the elements of them the elements of effences : but it is necef- 
fary that ba and each of the fyllables fliould be one, if not univerfally indeed, 
and the fame in fpecies, yet each muft be one in number, and this particular 
thing, and not homonymous. Further ftill: each one is confidered by them 
as the very thing itfelf: but if fyllables, fo likewife the things from which 
they are eompofed. There will not, therefore, be more than one letter a \ and 
for the fame reafon, each of the other elements will only be one, as neither of 
the other fyllables will the fame fyllable be in different words. But, indeed, 
if this be the cafe, there will be no other beings than elements, but things will 
be elements alone. Again; elements will not be the objects of fcientific 
knowledge; for they are not univerfals, but the obje&s of fcience are univer¬ 
fals. But this is evident from demon ftrations and definitions : for the fyllo- 
gifm will not be, that this particular triangle has angles equal to two right, un- 

lefs 

particular, in energy, he fubverts what he has faid in his Laft Analytics, that it is not pof- 
fible there can be fcienees of particulars, and much lefs can there be the more excellent and 
perfect-fcience of univerfals. And, as it feems, the firft mode of the firft figure, which con¬ 
cludes from two univerfal affirmatives, and which he fays. poirdTes the greateft demondrative 
power, will not produce a perfeft conclufion, nor that which produces fcience in energy ; but 
thole fyllogifnis will be more perfect which conclude from a univerfal and particular affirmative, 
efpecially if the minor propdfitlon is of particulars. That fenfe, therefore, is principally em¬ 
ployed indeed about that which is individual, but accidentally about that which is common in 
the individual, may be granted; but it is falfe, that grammar on this account is principally con* 
verfant with this particular a , but from accident about a which is common. For arts are more 
coaverfant with univerfals than particulars; fince they produce and judge of particulars, in 
consequence of pofleffing the caufes of that which is common. For a phyfician knows how to heal 
man, and not Callias; but when he energifes together with matter, he heals an individual, bc- 
caufe he previously comprehended in himfeif the univerfal producing principles of health. 
The grammarian alfo knows the power of the letter a, when it is attenuated and afpirated, and 
when it is Shortened and lengthened, when It is taken feparately, and when it is compofed with 
others; prepofitively indeed in vowels, but fubjun&ively (uiroraKTutos) in confonants. But when 
he is willing to pronounce it, or to judge of the pronunciation of another perfon, then he ener¬ 
gifes about the individual, becaufe he has previoufly received the producing principles of uni¬ 
verfal itfelf. ' 

What, has been now faid of the arts, which differ in this from experiments, that they know 

the 
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lefs the fame conclufion is true of every triangle; nor that this man is an 
animal, unlefs every man is an animal. But yet, if principles are univerfals, 
or if the eflences which fubfift from thefe are univerfals, non-eflence will Jbe 
prior to eflence : .for univerfal is not eflcnce ; but element and principle are 
univerfals. But element and principle <:re prior to the things of which they 
are the element and principle. All thefe confequendes, therefore, rationally 
happen, both when they make ideas from elements, and when, befides ideas 
and eflences which have the fame form, they think fit that there (hOuld be a 
certain one which has a feparate fubfiftence. If nothing, however, hinders, 
but that, as in the elements of fpeech, there is a multitude of the letter <?, and 
a multitude of the letter b , and a itfelf and b itlelf are nothing befides the 
multitude of thefe, on this account there will be infinite fimilar fyllables. But 
that all feience is of univerfals, fo that it is neceflary the principles of things 
fliould be univerfals, and fliould not be feparate eflences, this is attended with 
a greater doubt than any thing which has yet been faid. In a certain refpedfc, 
however, that which is now aflerted is true, and in another refpefi it is not true: 
for fcience as alfo fcientific knowledge is twofold ; of which one is capacity, 
but the other energy. Capacity, therefore, being as it were the matter of that 

the caufes of their operations, in the higheft degree accords with Ariftotle himfelf, who mani- 
fcftly proclaims in his books on Rhetoric, that no art confiders that which is particular. “ Thus, 

(fays he) medicine does not conlider.what is falubrious to Socrates or Callias, but what is fo to 
this or that perfon, or to thefe ; for this is the province of art.” “ But that which is particular 
(fays he) is infinite, and is not the objeft of fcientific knowledge.” But when we afeend to 
thofe fcicnces which have no conne&ion with any thing fenfible, but are alone converfant with 
impartible and immaterial forms, how is it poflible to conclude refpe&ing thefe, that they are not 
principally employed about univerfals, but about individuals ? 

Nor niuft what Ariftotle fays in the end be admitted limply, and without addition. “For if 
(fays he) principles are univerfals, thofe things which fubfift from them will alfo be univerfals, 
as in demonftrations.” But it may be faid, that in demonftrations the material principles are the 
propofitions which produce the conclufion not abiding in themfelves, but giving themfelves 
up to the fabrication of the thing propofed to be demonftrated. In effective principles, however, 
it is not neceflary that the things which are generated (hould be co-extended with their caufes. 

Unlefs, perhaps, we are willing to fay that thofe univerfals which proximatcly proceed from uni¬ 
verfal principles themfelves, and which are cflentially contained in foul, are principally genera¬ 
tive of the reafons of nature; but, proceeding through the reafons of nature to matter, arc pro- 
d J&ive of individuals. Thus, univerfal propofitions principally conclude, that the angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right; but propofitions lefs univerfal .conclude this equality of 

angles to two right, of fome particular fpeci.es of triangle: and thofe ftill lefs univerfal conclude < 

this .of fome individual triangle in a dimjniflicd and ultimate degree. 

which 
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which is univerlal and indefinite, is the capacity of the univerfal and indefi- : 
nite; but energy being definite has alfo a definite object, being fomething par¬ 
ticular of fomething particular. But fight perceives accidentally univerfal 
colour; and the grammarian (peculates this particular a . Since, if it is necef- 
fary that the principles thould be univerfals, it is alfo neceflary that the things 
which fubfift from them (hould be univerfals, as is evinced in demonftrations* 
But if this be the cafe, nothing will have a feparate fubfiftence, nor even efience 
itfelf. It is evident, however, that fcience is in a certain refpeft of that which, 
is univerial, and in a certain refpedt not. 
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.A.ND thus much, therefore* refpe&ing this eflence. But, as we obferved 
in our Phyfics, that all philofophers make principles to be contraries, the 
like is alfo true concerning immoveable* eflences. However, if it is not 
poffible that any thing can be prior to the principle of all things, it will be 

impof&ble 


• Arrftotle in what he now fays apparently oppofcs thoftt who make the principles of thing* 
immoveable to be contraries, juft as he does not think it improper to affixne for the principle* 
of fenfibles, contraries, together with their fubj*&. Btot he thus fyllogiees after his ufual 
manner: Contraries are in a fubjc& \ principles are not in a fqbje&, left there (hodd not be 
eflfence prior to a fubje&; contraries, therefore, are not principles. To which it may here* 
plied, that the Pythagoreans did not aftume in principles contraries which are not dTentiaJ, 
as being fubovdiaatc to eflence, but as being more excellent than eflence. For it is requisite 
that the principles of eflences fhould be fupcreflfential; fince if the great principle of all thing* 
is fuperefteiuial, as Plato demonftrates him to be, in his Parmenides, and the iixth book of his 
Republic, it i 3 necefiary that his immediate progeny (bould be fupereflential alfoin a fecon- 
dary degree. But, in fhort, neither did the Pythagoreans begin fr*m as it were oppofites* 
Aim that they knew (fays Syrianus), that principle which is beyond the two elements the 
monad and indefinite duad, is teftified by Philolaus, who fays, “ that God gave fubfifteiicc to 
hound and infinity” which two, as we have often obferved, are the fame as the monad and in¬ 
definite ,duad. Syrianus adds, that this great principle, which is prior to bound and infinity, 
and is abftra&ed from all things, was called by Arcfixaetus a caufe prior to caufe; but by 

Philolausi 
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impoffible that the principle being any thing elfe fhould be the principle of 
all. Juft as if any one fhould fay that a thing white is the principle, not fb 
far as it is fomething elfe, but fo far as it is white, which yet according to its 
fubjett is white, and at the fame time fomething elfe: for that will be prior. 
But, indeed, all things are generated from contraries as from a certain fubjedt. 
It is therefore efpecially neceflary that this fhould take place in contraries. 
Hence, all contraries pertain to a fubjedi, and none of them has a feparate 
fubfiftence. - But, as it appears, nothing is contrary to eflence; and reafoa 
teftifies the truth of this affertion. No one, therefore, of contraries is pro- 
perly the principle of all things, but fomething different from thefe. But 
according to fome, the other of contraries is matter *. According to others* 
the unequal is contrary to the one % that is to the equals as if this were the 
nature of multitude. And again: according to others, multitude is contrary 
to the one : for numbers are generated by fome from the unequal duad, viz* 
the great and the fmall, but by a certain perfonf from multitude; by both* 
however, from the fubftance of the one: for he % who calls the unequaL 

and 

Philolaus, the principle of all things; and by Brotinus, that which tranfeends every inttlle£k 
and eflence both in power and antiquity (£$ tou 9 arw xcu oveiat iuvafui uai TfsaCeiq uxtgtxti)* 
Hence the divine Plato fpeaks to the fame effect in his EpifUes, in his Republic, and in hi* 
Philebus and Parmenides. Ariftotle, therefore, in what he now fays cannot be ferious, fince 
the propoGtions are not found: for principles if they are contraries are not in a fubjeft^ 
fupemal natures are by no means unfubftantial; nor are principles eflences. For principles- 
properly fo called, and which are the principles of all things, are fupereflential. Nor docs his 
concluGon confute any dogma of the Pythagoreans t for, as we have before-obferved, they did 4 
not begin from things- which are as it were oppoGtes, but they placed at $he fummit of things 
the one , which they conGdered as tranfeending both principles and dements. 

* Neither, fays Syrianus, db the Pythagoreans call the duad winch is prior to all numbers 
a material caufe; for divine numbers are not indigent of matter; nor does Plato, when he 
demonftrates the indeGnite duad through inequality , differ from Pythagoras, who demon ftrates 
the fame through multitude • For each endeavours to denominate it from thofe things which* 
through it, are inherent in numbers. But it has been already obferved, that this duad is the 
caufe of multitude, and progreflion, prolific power, and diverGty; in the fame manner as the 
monad is the caufe to divine forms of identity, and eternal permanency : for. eternity , faya, 
Plato, abides in one ; by the appellation of one Ggnifying the monad of the Pythagoreans, which* 
is the caufe of eternal permanency in (he fame things, and after the fame manner. 

t Viz.* Pythagoras. 

% Plato, fays he, ought to aflert that thefe are two in deGnition, but one in number: foS- 

Syrianus obferves that it is better thus to explain the meaning of Ariftotle, than as^it is ex¬ 
plained 
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and the one elements, but the unequal from the fmall and the great the duad, 
fpeaks of the unequal, the great and the fmall, as if they were one, nor does 
he clearly affert that they are fo in definition, but not in number. Nor yet 
do they well explain the principles which they call elements *. For fome, 
introducing the great and the fmall together with the one , aflert that thefe 
three are the elements of numbers; the two firfl indeed, having the relation 
of matter, but the one of form. But according to others, the much and the 
few are elements, becaufe the great and the fmall are naturally more allied to 
magnitude. According to others, again, the elements are things more uni- 
verfal in thefe, viz. the furpafling and the furpaffed. But no one of them 
differs, as 1 may fay, with refpe£fc to certain things which take place, but 
only with refped to logical difficulties which they defend, becaufe they alfo 
introduce logical demonftrations. Indeed an in (lance of this may be feen in 
their affertion, that principles are the furpaffing and the furpaffed, but not 
the great and the fmall, and that of the elements, number is prior to the 
duad: for both are more univerfaL But now they aflert the one, and not the 
other. Others again, oppofe to the one that which is different and another. 
But others introduce as principles, multitude and the one. But if beings are 
from contraries^, as they are willing they fliould be, but to the one either 

nothing 

plained by Alexander. However, Plato did not call the other of the principles, the unequal 
and the duad, the great and the fmall, in the fenfe adopted by Ariftotle, conformably to his 
concealed mode of writing. But, as we have often obferved, this principle according to Plato 
is the caufe of multitude and progreflion, and generates every thing great and fmall. And, in 
Ihort, if this principle by an ineffable tranfcendency is feparated from the great and the fmall 
proceeding from it, and is better than every fubjeA, (for fuch is the truth of the cafe,) what 
place can there be for fuch affertions as the prefent ? 

* All thefe, fays Syrianu3, according to the opinion of Ariftotle, call the more divine and 
paternal principle of numbers, the monad ; but the maternal is called by fome, as by Plato, the 
great and the fmall i by others, corre&ively (fxiJief&wfu-vaij), the much and the few; by others 
again, recurring to that whichis more general, the exceeding and excefs ; by others difference} 
and by others multitude. But we have already fhown that all thefe appellations fignify the 
fame thing. And, in anfwer to what he fays againft the patrons of ideas (t«* nJiwmpaiv), that 
they make number prior to the duad, we reply, that if he means the indefinite duad, or, as we 
have often obferved, the fecond of thofe two great principles after the ineffable caufe pf all, 
it is impoflible that number can be the genus of it, becaufe number is its offspring} but, if he 
means the duad itfelf, this ranks as the firft among ideal numbers. 

■f- Nothing can more plainly evince that Ariftotle is not ferious in what he now afferts that} 
,Ki« t that he contradi&s what he has faid in the tenth book of this work } For he there clearly 
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nothing is contrary, or, if there be, it is multitude but die unequal is con¬ 
trary to the equal, difference to famenefs, and that which is another to that 
which is the lame,—if this be the cafe, thofe who oppofe the one to multi¬ 
tude, have fonaething to urge in defence of their opinion: yet neither is 
their hypothefis fufficient: for the one will be few j fioce multitude is oppofei 
to paucity, and the much to the few. But, with refpeft to the one , it is 
evident that it fignifies meafure *. And in every thing there is a certain 
other thing which ranks as afubje&; as for inftance, in harmony, diefisj 
but in, magnitude, a finger, or foot, or fomething of this kind; but in rhythms, 
t}re bafis, or a fyllable. In like manper, in weight, there is. a certain definite 

aflerts that the few is not contrary to every multitude, but to that which tranfeends; and that 
the one is not contrary to multitude and number, but is rather relatively oppofed. So that, 
according to his own opinion, both the proportions are falfe, through which he colleds the 
eoncluftw of hjis coftfutatfon ; y}z. both, that which fay* that the one is contrary to multitude,, 
apd tbaj which copfiders every contrary to multitude to be the few. To which we may add, 
that his objp&ions are not dire&ed againft the one which the Pythagoreans eftabjifli, nor doer- 
he confider multitude conformably to their dodlrine.. 

* As thofe divine men, (die-Pythagoreans) fays Syrianus, called God the one , as thecaufe 
•f union to wholes, and' as beyond every being, all life, and all-perfeft intelledl; and, beGdea 
this, denominated him the meafure of all things, as illuminating effence and end to all things, 
and as comprehending and bounding all things by his ineffable tranfcendencies (v7T€poxeu () 9 and. 
which are expanded above all bound, t, this demoniacal man, direding his attention; to that 
one which i* the. lead in quantity, and on account of its parvitude^ is the common meafure of 
all things of the fame kind, affirms that there is neither any meafure, nor one, which does not 
fubGft in a fubjed. Hence, his drfcourfe falling from the one principle of beings, or the unity 
immediately conneded with it, as from a certain divine foundation, fubverts the whole difeuf* 
fion of incorporeal natures. It is worth while therefore, fays he, to compare with the afler- 
tions of Aridotle* what is faid by Clinias the Pythagorean, who affirms that the one is per- 
fedly exempt not only from bodies and mundane natures, but from intelligibles themfelves 
and who, venerating the principle of beings, fays that he is the meafure of intelligibles, that 
he is unbegotten, eternal and alone,, that he is the fovereign ruler, and that himfelf unfolds 
himfelf into light* To this we may add the words of the divine Plato in his Laws, in which, 
he calls God the meafure of all. things, a* comprehending in himfelf the beginning, middle, 
and end of all beings.” 

But, that Ariftotle was of the fame opinion in this refped, with thofe who philofophifecL 
before him, is evident from the fecond book of his Politics; for he there openly fays, “ that 
the good is the mod certain meafiire of all things.” So that it is evident, as Syrianus well ob- 
ferves, that his arguments are rather logical than ferious. 

f T«v Sum 4ffy«v n /uifr xi ymrm to? 9§o» to* Arno?, tun *«rroc Toronto *** r«r»c Jo«ff, Ml iw tow mrraXovc 

vrttUHk' f*$Tfwn rm nurrm, art rpv hhtu or, juu to tiXoc tmX«pirorTA* jma «* W*rr+ «rt^gtrr# juu ftfyrr* rtut afyumic 
mnwj yarrow nri/pyuni ntp-ns impx**i • bu&enH &ro$, >. r. K 
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meafure, and fo in all things. Thus, too, in Qualities, there is a certain defi¬ 
nite quality, and in quantities a certain indivifible quantum : for, with refpedi 
to meafure, one kind is according to form, but another according to fenfe; 
fo that there is not any effence which is eflentially one. And this rationally: 
for the one fignifies that it is the meafure of a certain multitude; and num¬ 
ber, that it is multitude meafured, and a multitude of meafures. Hence, it 
may be reafonably inferred that the one is not number: for neither is a mea¬ 
fure meafures, 'but a principle, and the meafure* and the one. But it isrequi- 
fite that a meafure fhould always fubfift the fame in all things j as, for iri- 
ftance, if a horfe is the meafure in horfes, and if a man in men. But if man, 
horfe, god, and animal are meafures, perhaps the numbet of them will be 
animals ; but if man, white* and walking, there will by nb means be a num¬ 
ber of thefe, becaufe all of them fubfift in one and the fame according to 
number. At the fame time* hbweVer, there will be a number of their genera, 
or of fomething dfe which has a fimilar appellation. But thbfe who make 
the unequal * as one certain thing* but the indefinite duad froth the great arid 

the 

* The one and the equal, which are aflumed in the more paternal principle, neither fubfift as 
relatives, nor as accidents, but are fupereffential natures, the caufes of union and equality to all 
things, and imparting by their illuminations permanency, flabilify, unchangeablenefs and purify 
to all things 5 in the* fanie manner zi the unequal itfelf, (which Ariftbtle fometirfhes divides into 
the great ahd the fmalf, fometimCB into die much and thC few, and fometimes into the etrieediAg 
and excefs), when it is confidered as fubfifting in the firft duad, fymbolically exhibits that caufo 
which is the fource of increafe to wholes, and which is not only better than accidents, but than 
the effences which are generated from it. 

But neither rfiuft we difttibute a fecond ot hitiltifaritfub place in principles,or sferibe accident 
to divine ideas: for^ according to the do&rifle of the Pythagoreans; nothing is accidental to 
divine ideas: but there equality itfelf and feience itfelf fubfift. Samenefs, therefore, fimiiitude, 
and difference are effenccs, fubfift from themfelves, and do not depend on others for their fub- 
fiftence. This Plato afferts in many places, but particularly in the Pha?drus, when he fays, 
fpeakirtg of thfc foul in a ftatC of fuprCmc felicity, ci That it beholds juft ice itfelf\ lempitahck itfelf) 
and feitnde itfelf \ nfct that With which generatidn is prefene, which is different from fubfift* 
ing in that which is different, fuch aS are -the things which we now denominate bfcingS, but that 
which is fcience from its refiding in true being.” 

ttcnce it is ufual with Plato to chara&erife idea by the epithets aura *aS eurro ,, itfelf by itfelf * 
by the fotrrifef oftHefelighlfying its' fimpliclty, and by the latte# Its Iriimacblatd purity. If 
caufe, therefore, fubfifts among ideas, but that which is caufed here, it does not fubfift there ac¬ 
cidentally, bat efcritWRy^ artd the faitte thing* in ffiort,' mbft bfe faid refpeEHng all habitodeir, 
Hehte feme things there afeTilperefleiifiifl, btrt othCH efRhtHl; ahd accMCttf fubfifts about the 
foul in generation (»'.*. the fublunary region), and generation itfelf. And thus triuCh in reply 
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the fmall, fpeak very far from the truth of things apparent and poffible; for 
thefe are rather palEons and accidents, than things fubje& to numbers and. 
magnitudes. For the much and the few, the odd and the even, are the paf- 
fions of number; and the great and the fmaH, the (mooth and the rough, the 
ftraight and the curved, are the paflioos of magnitude^ 

Further dill: in addition to this error, it is alfo neceflary that the great and 
the fmall, and things of this kind (hould be relatives). But of all the cate- 
gories, relation is in the lead degree a certain nature or e(fence, is poderior 
both to quality and quantity, and, as we have faid, is a certain padion of 
quantity, but is not matter, or any thing elfe j and, in (hort, is fomething com- 
• mon both to the parts and fpecies of quantity. For there is nothing, either 
great or fmall, or much or few, or, in (hort, which fobfift&ae a relative, which 
is not much or few, great or fmall, or a relative, at the fame time that it is 
fomething elfe. But that relation is in the fmalled degree a certain e(fence, 
and being is apparent from hence, that of it alone these k neither generation* 
nor corruption, nor motion, as with refpedt to quantity there is increafe -and 
diminution, with refpeft to quality alteration, with refpeft to place local mo¬ 
tion, and with refpe£t to eflence, (imply generation and corruption ; but this is 
not the cafe with refpe£t to relation: for, without being moved, at one time it 
will be greater, and at another time lefler or equal, the other being moved 
according to quantity. It is alfo neceflary that the matter of every thing 
fhould be fuch as the thing itfelf is in capacity; fo that thk will alfo be the 
cafe with the matter of eflfencer but relation neither in capacity nor in 
energy is eflence. It is abford, therefore, or rather impoflible, to make non* 
eflence to be the element q£ and prior to, eflence: for alL the categories are 
poderior. Again: elements are not predicated of thofe things of which 
they are the elements : but the much and foe few are predicated both fepa<- 
rately and together of number, and the long and the (hort of a line, and a 
fuperficies is both broad and narrow. But if there be a certain multitude to 
which the few always belongs, it will be, for indance, the duad ; (for, if this 
be much, the one wiH be few,) and if it be much (imply, it will be much after 
the manner of the decad ; and if this be not the cafe, it will be more than 
ten thoufand. How, therefore, will number confld from the few and the 

to the whole reafoning of Ariftotle j but to fay that the felu itfelf is the caufe of the duad which 
is there, or the much of the decad, does not by any means fubvcrt any part of the doflrine of 
the Pythagoreans. 

much! 
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much? For, either it is neceflary that both fhould be predicated, or neither;„. , 
but now one of thefe alone is predicated. 


CHAP. II. 

But it is requifite limply to confider whether h is polfible for things eter¬ 
nal * to be com poled from the elements: for they will have matter, fine* 
every thing confiding from elements id a compofite. If, therefore, it is necef- 
fary that a thing fhould be generated from that from which it con fills (both 
if it always is, and if it is generated), but every thing is generated from that 
which is in capacity the thing generated (for it eould not have been generated 
from the impoflible, and it ~was not before it was generated), but that which 
is polfible may energife, and may not energife; if this be the cafe,, number 
alfo, although it mod eminently always is, or any thing elfe which pofTefles 
matter, may happen not to be, jud as that which poflefles the fpace of one 
day, and that which has any number of years whatever. But if this be the 
cafe, it will be true alfo of time, when it is fo extended as to be without 
bound. There will not, therefore, be things eternal, fince that is not eternal 
which it is poflible may not be, a9 we have elfewhere diown f. But if that 
which is now faid is univerfally true, that no one eflence is eternal, unlefs it 
be in energy, and elements are the matter of e{fence, there will not be ele¬ 
ments of any eternal eflence, from which being inherent fuch eflence is com- 
pofed. But there are fome f who make the indefinite duad together with) 

* The mod antieat and the beff of the philofophers, fays Syriands, aflert that divine ideas 
and forms do not fubfift from material elements, or altogether from elements which are fo 
called, from being affumed in the confutation of fomething elfe- For that which confifts from 
material elements, may be generated and corrupted; but that which confifts from immaterial 
elements, though it may be without generation, is neverthelefe a: compoGte. It is, however, 
neceflary that divine forma fhould be Ample and without generation, and* that they (hould nei¬ 
ther be arranged as foul, nor, for a much flronger reafon, have a- compoGte eflence like the fen- 
fible univerfe. In fhort, it fhould ever be remembered, as Syrianus well obferves* that the 
antients called the generative caufes of all things elements* 

f Viz. In the books De Coelo. 

% The antients, fays Syrianus, not fearing the admirable reafonings of logicians, nor rejecting 
this kind of equal, were willing fo call the caufe of multitude the duad * but becaufe they were 
alfo willing to (bow its alliance with the more excellent principle, as they thought proper to call 
that the equal> they denominated this the unequal. But denominating that the monad*, they called 
this the duad, for reafons which we have repeatedly mentioned*. 
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the one, the element, but are very properly unwilling to admit the unequal, 
on account of the impoffibilities which take place 5 from whom, fuch of the 
difficulties only are taken away, as mull neceflarily happen to thofe who 
make the unequal and relation to be the elements of things. But fuch diffi¬ 
culties as take place feparate from this opinion, muft alfo neceflarily happen to 
thefe, whether they produce from them ideal or mathematical number. There 
are, therefore, many fources of error with refpe& to thefe caufes; but the 
opinion of the antients is efpecially the occafion of doubt: for it appeared 
to them that all things would be one, viz. being itfelf, unlefs fome one folves 
the doubt, and at the fame time proceeds conformably to the reafoning of Par¬ 
menides : for this cannot by any means be non-being ; but it is neceflary to 
fhow that non-being is. For thus, from being and fomething elfe, things will 
fublift, if they ane many; though, indeed, this will be true in the firft place, 
if being is manifold*: for this fignifies that a thing is eflence, that its pofleffion 
of quality, this again that it is endued with quantity, and fo of the other cate¬ 
gories, What kind of one, therefore, will all things be, if non-being is not ? 
Whether will they be eflences, or paflions j and in a iimilar manner other 
things-? Or will they be all things ? And the one will be this thing, and fuch- 
like, and fo much, and fuch other particulars as fignify one certain thing. But 
it is abfurd, or rather impoffible, that one certain nature ffiould be a generated 
caufe, and that of this being, and of the fame being, fomething Ihould be 

* Without difference there will neither be ten genera of being, nor two, nor any thing elfe 
-except one thing in number. But fince there is difference there is alfo non-being: for each of 
the ten genera of being, if it is different from the reft, is more non-being than being, even 
though you ftiould fpcak of fubftance itfelf. For, fince it is fubftance, it is neither quantity, nor 
quality* nor aftion* nor paflion. By compofition, therefore, we (hall perceive the force of the 
dogma; if there are many beings there is difference ; if there is difference there is non-being $ 
if there are many beings there is non-being. There is no other way, therefore, of underftand- 
ing the Parmenidean .reafoning, nor can the fubfiftence of multitude be admitted on any other 
hypothecs than that of introducing at the fame time non-being. Nor on this account’does 
Plato oppofe Parmenides in that which is moft true *, but the afferrions of both are indeed true, 
though that of Plato is more apparent. For Parmenides, alone difeourfing about that which is 
intelligible, and confidering its union, and the identity and Empedbclean friendfliip which pre* 
dominates in its fplendid eflence, proclaimed being to be one 5 but Plato, knowing that a fenffble 
feature alfo in a certain refpeft had a being, knew alfo that it is different from true being, and 
on this account ought rather to be .called nom being than being. But that which is intelligible 
isnotlefe multitude than one, and introduces to beings the nature of difference. In conformity, 
therefore^ to this dofWinc* Plato demonfttates non-being to be eflential $ as is proved in the 
Sophifta by many arguments highly worthy of belief. 
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th» particular thing, fomething elfe fhould be etidued with quality, this belong, 
to quantity, and that to lltuation. In the next place *, from What kind of 
non-being and being do beings fuhlift ? For non-entity is manifold, fmce. 
this is alfo true of being. And, indeed, non-man fignifies that which is not 
this particular thing ; but not Jiraigbt fignifies that which does not pofiefs this 
particular quality ; and not three cubits, that which does not poflfefs this parti¬ 
cular quantity. From what kind, therefore, of being and non-being, does 
the multitude of beings fublift ? This opinion f, therefore^ wilhes to aflert 
that which is falfe, and to call this nature non-beings from which, and being, 
the multitude of beings fubfifts. Hence, it is alfo aflerted that fomething 
falfe ought to be fuppolc l, in the fame manner as geometricians admit as an 

* By no means as from form and privation ; for privation i9 of no advantage to beings ; but 
becaufe, as there are five genera of beings according to the Pythagoreans and Plato, one of them* 
is difference. But the bufinefs of this genus is to make every thing that which other things are 
not; and from the non-b/ring which fubGds according to difference, and from effence, beings are 
many : for effence communicates being.to all things, fince it is not, as it has appeared to fome 
to be, the fubjeft of things, but is the principle and fountain of being, which it imparts to alb 
things without any diminution of itfelf. But difference disjoins and multiplies beings, not lo¬ 
cally, but cffentially, and caufes other things not to be the fame with others, and particulars to* 
prefcrve the purity of their peculiarity* and an unmingled and immaculate fubfiftence. But if, 
fpeaking of beings in the ufual way, we denominate them fenfibies, and. inquire from what 
being and from what non-being thefe derive their fubfiftence,,again thefe divine men will fpeak. 
of other genera of being, and will aflign as the caufes of thefe effence and difference t for their 
energy and prolific power are extended to all things which are in* any refpe£t beings. But as 
the lowed beings are fubfervient to many caufes, and employ a more various compofition, they 
derive being from form, but non-being from matter. 

f As the Pythagoraeans and Plato, fays Syrianus, aflerted that the non-being which is from . 
difference fubfifts in intelligibles, fenfibies, and that which is material, and as they called matter* 
not only non-heing, but that which is falfe, becaufe it feems to be all things, but is fallacious, 
and neither is, nor is becoming to be any things belonging to beings; the admirable Ariftotle, irt. 
the firft place interrogating them from what being and from what non-being they produce the 
multitude of effences, fuppofes them to fpeak of that non being which fubfifts according to* 
matter. In the next place affuming from them that they called matter falfe, which they fubje&ed- 
to forms,.he fays that they produce beings from the falfe, fyllogizing after the following man¬ 
ner : Beings are from non-being : the falfe is non-being: beings, therefore, are from the falfe. 
Here it is evident that he alone confiders non-being according to its lowed fubfidencc, but 
neglefts to confider the whole extent of non-being according to thofc divine men* which diffufes. 
itfelf as far as to an incorporeal effence, and omits to mention how the falfe was predicated by 
them of matter. For they did not call matter falfe in the fame way as we are accudomed to 
call a difeourfe falfe, or an opinion falfe, which does not accord with things themfelvcs ; but it 
was thus denominated by them through the above-mentioned caufe. 

hypothefis^ 
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hypothetic, that a thing is pedal which is not pedal. It is not, however, 
impoflible, that this (hoald be the-cafe: for neither do geometricians fuppofe 
any thing falfe (tince that is not the proportion in the dempntirative fyllo- 
gifm), nor are things generated or corrupted from that which is after this 
manner non-being. But tince non-being, according to cafes is 

equally predicated with the categories, and, 'betides this, that is called noa- 
being which fubfifts as the falfe, and alfo that which fubtitis according to 
capacity, from this generation takes place from that which is not man, but 
man is produced from man in capacity; and,a thing white, from that which 
is not white in energy, but in capacity. The like confequences enfue whe¬ 
ther one thing is generated or many. But the inquiry feems to be, how 
being, which is predicated according to eflences, is many: for numbers, and 
lengths, and bodies, are things which are generated. But it is abfurd to in¬ 
quire how being, which is feme particular thing, is many, and not alfo to 
inquire how it poflefles quality or quantity. For neither' is the indefinite 
duad'* the caufe, nor yet the great and the fmall, that two things are white, 
or that there are many colours, or taftes, or figures: for thefe will be numbers 
and monads. Indeed, if they had attended to thefe things f, they would 

* The duad is indeed every where the caufe of multitude fo far as it produces things from 
tie one , with their proper differences. But fo far as it is a principle, there is alfo in the feveral 
orders of beings a proper monad \ and a duad connate to this is found, and which generates 
a number accommodated to itfelf. But if thofe divine men faid more refpe&ing eflences than 
accidents, and of intelligible# than feofibles* it is by no means wonderful: for almoft the whole 
of their attention appears to have been dire&ed to that which is in its own nature manifeft and 
known, which has a perpetual famenefs of fuhiiftence and an intelligible eflence; but they 
rarely declined to the fhadows and ultimate boundaries of being. 

f They coniidered accidents. Indeed, (fays Syrian us) and faw that the fame principles had an 
analogous fubfifteace in thefe ; and that they had their proper monad and duad ; the former 
being the caufe of identity to them, and the latter of difference and njultitude. Nor was it 
through departing from («ar* vcqiKCarlv) the true caufe, nor from any other degeneration that 
they aflociated the biformed caufe with tie one. But the principle adduced by Ariftotle, and 
which is predicated by negation, is material: for non-man is the matter of man. Thofe 
divine men, however, (Syrianus adds) knew that this principle is neceflary in the laft of things; 
but they did not eall it a caufe, but a concaufe : and in natural reafons, or produ&ive feminal 
principles, they placed effe&ive caufes. There is, therefore, in nature one productive principle 
generative of all colours, and another which is indeed primarily perfeded from this, but which 
produces together with it the multitude and diverfity of colours: and thefe are the monad and 
duad of colours. In other accidents alfo, which are perfeCled through natural reafons^ there 
will be found a monad and duad analogous to thefe. 

1 have 
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have perceived the caufe alfo ra them. For the fame thing, and the analo¬ 
gous, is the caufe: for the deviation itfelf is the caufe, and alfo the oppofition 
of that which they inveftigated to being and the one> which induced them to 
fuppofe that which has a relative fubfiftence, and the unequal, becaufe there 
is neither a contrary to, nor a negation of, thefe, but one nature of things, as, 
for inftance, this particular thing, and that quality. 

This alfo ought to have been inveftigated, how relatives* are many, and 
not one. But now it is inquired, how there are many monads befides the 
firft one: but they da not alfo inquire how there are many unequals befides 
the unequal, although they employ and fpeak of the great and the fmall, the 
much and the few, from which numbers confift j the long and the fliort, from 
which length is compofed; the broad and the narrow, which conftitute fu- 
perficies j and the deep and the low, from, which bulks confift ; and fo of any 
other fpecies of relatives which they may introduce. What then is the caufe 
to thefe of their being many ? It is neceffary, therefore, 1 as we have laid, to 
fuppofe in each -of thefe being in capacity f. And this alfo is evinced by him 
who makes thefe aflertions, viz. that this particular thing is being in capacity, > 
and effence, but that of itfelf it is non-being, becaufe it is relative. Juft as if 
he Ihould fpeak of fomething of fuch a nature, that it is neither the one nor 

• Thofe things, fays Syriamis, which we call relatives, are one nature of beings, from which 
all the order, fympathy, harmony, and fymphony in the world proceed ; ncverthelefs the Pytha¬ 
goreans did not negledl to confider the principles of this nature, but they afligned the caufes of 
its fingle form and the multitude which it contains. Hut At i ft ode fpealts as if if appeared 
wonderful to him, that fince they employed many unequals, as many monads, they did not fay 
whence many unequals fubfift. Why, howeveT, befides'ideas, and the principles of ideas, fhould 
any other caufes of the multitude of unequals be defired ? For, as fiimlitude itfelf and dillt- 
militude itfelf are the caufes of the multitude of fimilars and dilhmilars, fo equality itfelf and 
inequality itfelf are the caufes of the multitude of equals and unequals. And of thefe things, 
indeed, Plato fpeaks in the Phaedo, and more largely in the Parmenides. But if we afeend to 
the principles of ideas, we (hall find ftiil prior caufes, the monad itfelf and ti e duad itfelf} 
the former of which vindicates to itfelf identity, equality, and fimilitude ; but the latter differ¬ 
ence, inequality and diffimilitude. 

t The great ami the fmall, the unequal, and the indefinite duad, fa; s Syrianus, were not 
confulered by the Pythagoreans as relatives. But if any where they call matter, as. bearing 
refeniblance of the indefinite duad, the great and the fmall, or the unequal, they exhibit by this 
the divifion, irregularity, and degradation of forms, when they proceed into the dark recedes of 
matter. For not only the one is diftant from the other, but, what is truly wonderful, form be¬ 
comes feparated and dillaut from itfelf, when in its progreffiou it approximates to matter. 
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being in capacity, nor yet a negation of the one or being* but one certain 
thing, which is fomething belonging to beings. But much more will this- 
be the cafe (as we have faid) if he inquires after what manner beings are 
many*, not by inquiring how things in the fame predicament are many 
eflences, or many things endued with quality, but how they are many beings: 
for fome things are elTences, others are pallions, and others are relatives. In 
the other categories, therefore, the fubfiftence of the many is the fubjedt of 
another confideration. For, becaufe they are not feparable, the fubjedt be* 
comes, and is many; and thofe things alfo endued with qualities and qu<tn> 
tity are many. But though it is necefiary that there fhould be a certain 
matter to every genus, yet it is impoflible that it Ihould be feparate from,, 
eflences. In things, however, which fubflfl as particulars, there is fome rea- 
fon in the inquiry, how this particular thing is many, if it is not fomething 
particular, and this very particular thing, and a certain nature. But this 
doubt rather originates from thence, how there are many eflences in energy, 
and not one. However, if this particular thing is not the fame with that 

* The Pythagoreans, fays Syrianus, did not negleQ to aflert fomething of fenfibles,, as hav- 
ing the mod abje& fubfiftence in the laft of things;.but as their attention was principally di- 
refted to firft beings and intelligibles, which led them more frequently to confider the principles 
of thofe eflences, they gave occafion to fuch as are bufily employed about fenfibles to aflert, that 
they alfo contemplated fenfibles analogoufly in objefts of fenfe. It muft alfo be obfenretf, that 
it is by no means arduous to (how how fenGbles are many: for tbefe are feparated by place,, 
ufe a different fubjeft, and fo great is the difference which prevails in them, that fome of them 
even oppofe themfelves; but how intelligibles are many, fince they are neither feparated by 
place, nor detained in a fubjetf, and have no habitude or tendency to fecondary natures, may 
be very properly inquired by him, whofe intellect is not perfe£Uy ihiggifh, and fcarcely able to^ 
be awakened from the deep of oblivion. However, Syrianus adds, thefe divine men, before 
they evinced that multitude fubfifts in intelligibles, necefiarily inveftigated the caufe of the mul¬ 
titude which is there, and found that among the genera of being it is difference y which fubfifts- 
according to non-being ; but that, in caufes mod eminently the firft, it is the indefinite duad, 
which Pythagoras in the Sacred Difcourfe calls Chaos, and which he aflociates with inteHeft ^ 
for he affigns this appellation to the monad, which is the firft of the two great principles after 
the one . Hence, with great propriety, they ferioufly applied themfelves to this inveftigation, and. 
afligned the caufe of the multitude of true beings; nor did they make the other of the prin¬ 
ciples (the duad) to be a relative, nor did they entirely negleft the contemplation of fenfibles, as 
is evident from what Ocellus has written On the Nature of the Univerife, from which (fays Sy¬ 
rianus) Ariftotle’s Treatife On Generation and Corruption appears to have been with very little 
alteration derived (iaovgvoux* t**TaGtG\i\<iQoki ). This is alfo manifeft from the greater part of the 
Book of Timaeus the Locrian, through which the Peripatetic philofophy derives a great part of 
its theology. 
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which is a certain quantity, it is not faid how and on what account beings 
are many *, but how and on what account quantities are many: for every 
number fignifies a certain quantity; and the monad is nothing elfe than a 
meafure, becaufe it is according to quantity indivifible. If, therefore, a quan¬ 
tity is different from that which fubfifts as a definite particular, it is not faid 
from what fuch definite particular originates, nor how the many fubfifts. But 
if it is the fame, he who afTerts this fuftains many contradictions. It may > 
alfo be fuggefted with refpeCt to- numbers, whence are we to obtain convic¬ 
tion of their fubfiftence ? for the doCtrine of ideas introduces a certain caufe to 
things, fince every number is an idea. But idea in forne way or other is the 
caufe of being to other things: for let this be fuppofed by them. With re- 
fpeCt, however, to the man who is not of this opinion, becaufe he fees the 
difficulties with which the do&rine of ideas is attended, fo that on this ac¬ 
count he does not make them to be numbers, but introduces mathematical 
number, whence is it proper to believe that there is number of this kind, and 
that it is in any refpeft ufeful to other things ? For, neither does he fay that 
it is the caufe of any thing, who afTerts its fubfiftence, but fuch a one affirms 
that it is a certain nature, which has an effential fubfiftence ; nor does it ap¬ 
pear that it is a caufe. For, as we have already faid, all arithmetical theorems 
are converfant with fenfibles. 

CHAP. III. 

Those, therefore, who aflert that there are idea^f, and that they are num¬ 
bers, fhould endeavour to inform us how and .why they fubfift, fince, accord¬ 
ing 

* If the Pythagorxans, fays Syrianus, confidered quantity and fubftance as the fame, they 
mud have made accident to be the fame with eflence, and fubjeft with that which fubfifts in 
fubjeft ; and, in ftiort, they mud have oppofed the plixnomena. We mud fay, therefore, 10 
Ariftotle, that they called all beings numbers. Hence, inquiring how multitude fubfifts in 
numbers, they made all intelligible and Tcnfible natures the objeds of their inveftigation, and 
aflerted tliat the duad is every where the caufe of multitude. 

if Ariftotle having related three opinions, viz. that which venerates ideal number, which he 
ufually aferibes to his mafter Plato ; that which makes bodies.tobe numbers, which he attributes 
to the Pythagorxans ; and that which alone recognizes mathematical number, he reprobates the. 
third opinion, as being lefs rational than the others. That he is not ferious however, in what 
he faysj is I think evident from the following confiderations. In the iuft place, as we arc in* 
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ing to the expofiticm of each, every idea b one certain thing different from 
the many. However, as thefe things are neither neceffary nor poflible, 
neither mnft it be faid that mathematical number has a feparate fubfiftence- 
But the Pythagoreans, in confequence of perceiving many paffions of num¬ 
bers fubfifting in fenfible bodies, made beings to be numbers, not however 
feparate; ‘but they confidered beings as composed from numbers. But why l 
Becaufe the paffions of numbers fubfift in harmony, in the heavens, and in 
many orber things. But, to thofe who fpeak of mathematical number alone, 
nothing of this kind follows according to their hypothefes j but it was faid 
by them, that of thefe there will not be fciences. We however fay that 
there is, as we before afferted. And it is evident that mathematical natures 
have not a feparate fubfiftence ; for, if they had, the paffions of them would 
not be inherent in bodies. The Pythagoreans*, therefore, fo far as relates- 

to 

formed by Syriantre, none of the Pythagoreans thought that there was no other number befides* 
mathematical j but perhaps, fays he, thofe who made ufe of mathematical names in fpeaking of 
divine numbers, occafioned fome to entertain this erroneous conception. In the next place, do* 
they not employ, fays he, a fufficient argument to prove that mathematical has a fubfiftence 
feparate from fenfible number, when they fay : If there is arithmetic, or the phyfical fcience* 
there is feparate number \ but that which precedes is true, therefore, that which follows is alio* 
true. But in anfwer to what Ariftotle now fays, that the paflions, i. e. participated properties 
of feparate efTences, do not (bine forth in fenfibles, we may reply, that he equivocally ufes the 
words numbers and paflions, and that mod things of this kind fubfift after one manner in 
numbers compofed from monads, and have indeed in thefe an analogous fubfiftence, and after 
another manner, in the productions of nature. 

* Ariftotle for the purpofe of concealment having adopted the hypothefis that the Pythago¬ 
reans did not admit of feparate number, but compofed the fenfible world from numbers; but 
that others, becaufe axioms and univerfal propofitions are not true in any thing fenfible, gave 
a feparate fubfiftence to number and magnitudes, he now doubts, againft the Pythagoreans, how 
from numbers void of gravity and magnitude fenfible bodies can be compofed: but againft 
thofe who feparate, how the properties of magnitudes and numbers can be inherent in fenfibles 
unlefs they are infeparable from numbers themfelves. In defence, therefore, of the Pythago¬ 
reans, we muft fay that they were well acquainted with other numbers, and did not only dif- 
courfe concerning fuch as are fenfible, but alfo concerning the intellectual order of numbers* 
together with the orders belonging to foul and nature. And not only this, but they likewife 
aliened that the fenfible world fubfifts from immaterial and energetic reafons, and from more 
antient canfes. But thofe who do not admit that nature herfelf is full of productive powers* 
left they (hould be obliged to double things themfelves, thefe wonder how, from things 
void of gravity and magnitude, gravity and magnitude are compofed. Though thefe are never 
‘ compofed from things of this kind which are void of gravity and magnitude* as from parts*. 

. But 
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to a thing of this kind, are not to be reprehended: but fo far as they make 
natural bodies from numbers, from things without gravity or levity, things 
heavy and light, they appear to fpeak of another heaven and other bodies, 
and not of fenfibles. But thofe who make numbers to have a feparate fob** 
fiftence, becaufe axioms are not in fenfibles, and the affertions of mathema¬ 
ticians are. true, thefe eaufe a perturbation in the foul, and apprehend that 
numbers are, and have a feparate fubfiftence j and in a fimilar manner, ma» 
thematical magnitudes. It is evident, therefore, that the adverfe argument 
afterts contraries, and that which was juft now doubted is folved by thofe 
who fpeak in this manner, viz. why, fince thefe things by no means fubfift 
in fenfibles, yet the paffions of them are in fenfibles ? But there are fome \ 
who, in • confequence of the fubfiftence of boundaries and extremities* vis 

But magnitude is generated from eflentially impartible elements: fince form and matter are* 
the elements of bodies ; and ftill much mere is it generated from thofe truer caufes which are 
confidered in demiurgic reafons and forms. Is it not therefore neceflary, that all dimenfions, 
and all moving mafles, mu ft from thefe receive thehr generation? For either bodies are unbe*- 
gotten like incorporeal natures, or of things with interval things without interval are the 
caufes, of partibles impartibles, and of fenfibles and contraries, things infenfible and void of 
conta£l: and vve muft allent to thofe who aflert that things poflefling magnitude are thus gene*- 
rated from impartibles. 

But, in defence of thofe who give a feparate fubfiftence to numbers, we muft fay, that It is by 
no means wonderful that numbers (hould be fimilar to their caufes. Since,, therefore, feparate 
numbers poflefs a demiurgic power, which mathematical numbers alfo imitate, the fenfible 
world likewife with great propriety contains images of thofe numbers by which it is adorned * 
fb that all things are in all, but in an appropriate manner in each* 

But in anfwcr to the argument deduced from axioms and the fciences, we may fay, that either 
thefe axioms are falfe, or they accord, and arc conjoined with, things thcmfelves. If, therefore, 
they are falfe, you take away all knowledge ; for demonftrations are from thefe. But, taking 
away all knowledge, you cannot affirm any thing of any being. If, on the contrary, axioms are 
true, and are adapted to, and conjoined with, things, with what things are they conjoined ? It 
cannot be primarily with fenfibles ; for thefe have an individual partial fubfiftence ; and what¬ 
ever of things common are conjoined with them are alfo detained by matter. It remains, 
therefore, that they muft accord with intellectual natures as their equals, but with intelligible 
exemplars as images and figures. 

* Ariftotle fays that fome of thefe divine men aflumed terms or boundaries as forms and 
offences ; which do&rine he apparently oppofes, bccaufe, fays he, terms are not eflences, and 
much lefs are they feparate eflences. In defence, however, of thefe men it may be faid, tha* 
they did not make known terms to be feparate eflences, but thofe wdiich fubfift in the eflential 
Teafons of intelleft, foul and nature ; which both terminate in a more principal manner, and 
give limitation to generation itfelf. Of thefe, fenfible terms exhibit, like impreflions in wax, 
an ultimate refemblance, {wuvtmw wntwuiwa airirwrutam.) 
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from a point being the boundary of a line, a line of a fuperficies, and a 
fuperficies of a folid, are of opinion that fuch natures muft neceflarily exift. 
It is requifite therefore to confider, whether this opinion alfo is not very 
debile : for neither are extremities eflences, but rather all thefe are bounda¬ 
ries : fince both of walking, and univerfally of motion, there is a certain 
boundary. Is therefore this boundary fome particular thing, and a certain 
eflence ? But to fuppofe this would be abfurd. Admitting, however, that 
they were eflences, all of them would be fenflbles : for the aflertion admits 
that they fubfift in thefe. Why therefore will they be feparate ? 

Further ftill * : fome one who is not very eafily perfuaded, may inquire 
concerning every number, and mathematical natures, why fuch of thefe as 
are prior contribute nothing to thofe that are pofterior: for, according to 

* Ariftotle doubts againft thofe who alone admit and extol a mathematical eflence, why, 
fince numbers according to them are prior to magnitudes, foul, and bodies, things pofterior are 
not always produced from fuch as are prior * but magnitudes are, and are generated without 
numbers; and likewife, though thefe (hould be taken away, there will neverthelefs be foul and 
bodies. But againft thofe who admit ideal number he doubts, whether magnitudes which are 
proximately produced from numbers, are alfo ideas themfelves, or not. In defence, therefore, 
of the former of thefe we fay, that they did not alone confider the mathematical eflence, and 
that they aflerted that things prior, by imparting an order to fubjeCks themfelves, always con¬ 
tribute to the fubfiftencc of fecondary natures. For it is requifite that the feries of natural 
things (hould be continued, and that every thing adventitious (hould be excluded. But we have 
often faid in the preceding notes, that thefe divine men had not a knowledge of the mathema¬ 
tical eflence alone, although in delivering the do&rine rcfpeCting divine natures they employed 
mathematical names. This, indeed, the prefent doubt of Ariftotle clearly evinces : for if he 
accufes them as not compofing the foul from magnitudes and numbers, which have a fubfiftencc 
prior to foul, he manifeftly teftifies, that they generate thofe numbers which are in intellect 
through divine numbers. 

But in defence of the latter of thefe we may fay, that the firft magnitudes are idefts, viz. the 
circle itfelf, the pyramid itfelf, and the triangle itfelf 5 but that a reminifcence of them is 
produced in us, by the mathematical reafons. Not indeed that mathematical (peculations are 
accommodated to thefe, fince they are difcurfive and divifible, and conclude through hypothefes, 
but, as Plato fays in his feventh Epiftle, the circle itfelf is neither known by figure, nor name, 
nor definition, nor fcience, but is alone to be perceived fuch as it is in itfelf by intellectual 
intuition, projection, and adhefion. Howevfcr, by the collifion of fcientific conficlerations, as 
from that of (tones emitting fire, an intellectual light (hines forth in the foul, in which, by Its 
own fp lend our, it is nourifhed and preferved. “ The mathematical method, therefore, fays 
Syrianus, is a certain preparation, exercifing the foul, as in images, to the felf-vifive and intui¬ 
tive perception of the paradigm: (i. e. of *hat divine intellect which is the paradigm of the 
mathematical fcience) (fxzQn^arikYi fie&do; Tr^oKara^ntun tj$ rnv, ty umti yi/jtyztovja tw 4'Vp^n? 
frfc, auTCTr run* to* ejriCoAw.) 
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thofe who fay that mathematical natures alone fubfift, though number ihould 
not be, yet magnitudes would ftill have a fubfiftence; and though thefe 
were not, yet ftill foul would be and fenfible bodies. But from the pheno¬ 
mena nature does not appear to be adventitious, like a bad tragedy. This, 
however, efcapes the notice of thofe who introduce ideas: for they make 
magnitudes from matter and number; from the duad indeed lengths; but 
from the triad perhaps fuperficies; and from the tetrad folids, Or from other 
numbers: for it is of no confequence. But whether will thefe be ideas, or 
what is the mode of their fubfiftence, and what do they contribute to beings ?' 
Nothing indeed, as neither do mathematical natures contribute any thing. 
But neither is there any theorem of thefe, unlefs fome one is willing to mover 
mathematical entities, and to make certain peculiar opinions. But it is not 
difficult for thofe who aftume any kind of hypothefes to be prolix and fpeak 
Inceflafitly. Thefe therefore in this manner err, by conne&ing mathema¬ 
tical entities with ideas. But-the firft of thefe making two numbers, the one 
of forms, and the other mathematical, by no means fay, nor are they indeed 
able to fay, how and from what a mathematician will be formed ; for they 
place him between the formal and the fenfible : for, if from the great and the 
fmall, he will be the fame with him who is one among the number of ideas £ 
but if from another fmall and great, he will compofe magnitudes. If, how¬ 
ever, he. fpeaks of any thing elfe, he fpeaks of many elements. And if the- 
principle of each is a certain one, the one will be fomething common in thefe. 
But then it muft be inveftigated how thefe many are one \ and at the fame 
time, according to him who makes this affertion, it is impoffible for number 
to be generated, otherwife than from the one and the indefinite duad. All 
thefe confequences, therefore, are irrational, and both oppofe themfelves, and 
thofe who argue rationally. In thefe conclufions, too, there appears to be 
the long difcourfe of Simonides : for a long difcourfe is like that of flaves, 
where nothing fane is afferted. They appear alfo, with refpeft to thofe 
elements*, the great and the fmall, to exclaim as if they were dragged up- 
with violence: for they cannot by any means generate number, without 
doubling that which proceeds from the one . But it is abfurd j“, or rather, it 

i& 

* It has often been faid by us, that the duad which the Pythagoreans called the great and 
the fmall is generative of all multitude. 

f Where, fays Syrianus, is the error of the Py thagoreans, if they do this for the fake of the 
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is one of the things impoffible, to introduce generation of thefe things which 
are eternal. With refpedt to the Pythagoreans therefore, there is no oc- 
cafion to hefttate, whether they'introduce, or do not introduce, generation : 
for they clearly aflert that, the one being eftablifhed, immediately that which, 
is neareft to the infinite, whether from fuperficies, or from colour, or from 
feed, or from fuch things as they are dubious to aflert, is drawn forth, and, 
terminated by bound. 13 ut, fince they fhow how the world was fabricated, 
and are wiiling to fpeak phyftcally, it is juft that they fhould inveftigate 
femething concerning nature, but depart from the prefent method : for we. 
inveftigate the principles in things immoveable. So that it is requiftte to 
cnnflder the. generation of numbers of this kind. 

CHAP. IV. 

4 

They do not, therefore, fpeak of the generation of the odd f number, 
as if it were evident that generation is of the even number. But they firft 
of all conftitute the even f number from unequals, i. e. the great and the 

fmall 

dodrinal method ? Ariftotle, however, fays this-confiftently with himfelf* as he does not 
openly admit an effe&ive caufe in things eternal. But, according to the Pythagoreans and 
Plato, all things derive their fubfiftence from principles. 

* M The manner* fays Syrianus, in which Ariftotle propofes thefe reafons, will not be con¬ 
cealed from the more intelligent. But that we may purfue the meaning of the Pythagoreans 
from what he lays down, we muil fay that, according to them, that one thing which is com- 
pofed from matter and form is a whole. But they aflert that this is conftituted in the follow¬ 
ing manner. That or produftive principle which proceeds from nature, and which 

generates colour* figure, and dimenfion, generates, in the firft place, body void of quality ) 
(anotov <ru>na\ for this is proximate to the infinite, (i. e. to matter) •, and afterwards that body 
which is compofed from matter and form, whGii bound and phyfical.rcafon 1 aye perfe&ly 
occupied this body without quality, as their fubjed.” But what thefe divine men have laid 
refpe&ing feparafee: numbers, we have before related. 

f u The Pythagoreans, fays Syrianus, aferibing the odd among numbers to ideas, very pro¬ 
perly fay that it is unbegotten ; but afluming the even as analogous to material natures, they 
call it generable, and aflociate it with the duad: for we have often obferved that they generate 
co ordinate even and odd numbers from the fame principles, though they aflert that the odd 
are fimilar to the monad, and the even to the duad.” ' 

t Here, alfo, Syrianus informs us, u that the Pythagoreans aflerted that the even number 
poflffipd through matter, as proceeding from the duad, the great and the fmall \ but that 

through 
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fmall equalized. It is therefore requifite that inequality (hould fubfift prior 
to the equalization of thefe. But, if they were always equalized, they would 
not have been prior to this unequal: for there is not any thing prior to the 
even. So that it is evident that they do not make the generation of num¬ 
bers for the fake of contemplating. But the manner in which elements and 
principles are related to the good and the beautiful is dubious, and, to him 
who doubts properly, is a fubjeft of reprehenfion. The doubt is this, 
whether fome one of them is fuch as we wiffi to call the good itfelf, and the 
mod excellent, orwhether this is not the cafe, but they are of pofterior gene¬ 
ration. Indeed, by fome of the prefent theologifts this appears to be acknow¬ 
ledged, who fay, that from the progreflion of the nature of things the good 
and the beautiful become apparent. But they do this to avoid the real diffi¬ 
culty which happens to thofe who aflert (as is the cafe with fome) that tbe 
one is the principle of things. The difficulty, however, arifes, not from 
their attributing to the principle good as a thing prefent with it, but from 
their confidering tbe one as a principle, and that it is a principle as an ele¬ 
ment *, and that number is from tbe one . 

Thus, too, in a fimilar manner antient poets f aflert, that Jupiter reigned 

and 

through form, it is tempered with equality. Thefe things, however, have no temporal origin, 
hut are eternal. But if they aflert that' things without order are prior to fuch as are orderly 
difpofed, this is the common method of all the Pythagoreans, which they adopted for the fake 
of the doctrinal method (iiticuritc&iaf itixa). Ariftotle alfo fays, that matter is prior to, and is 
the principle of, body, though it is perpetually adorned.” 

* The one concurs with the good , and is not to be called a principle in the fame manner as 
an element, from which when inherent number con (ids: for the one, according to Plato, is 
the fame with the good, and tranfcend6 all eflence, intellect, and life. 

f Ariftotle, from not enduring that caufes (hould b« called by the fame names as their effedts, 
relates, as it appears to me, the opinions of antient theologifts in a fuperficial manner. “ For, 
fays Syrianus, they aflert that Night and Heaven reigned, and, prior to thefe, the mighty father 
of Night and Heaven, who diftributed the world to gods and mortals, and who firft poflefled 
royal authority, the illuftrious Ericapxus. 

roiov sta» iimipu Seotf, Snrowi 3i Moyaor 
ou xfMTOf (3curi\tut vtfut\no{ tipnttotcuo(. 

Night fucceeded Ericapxus, in the hands of whom (he has a feeptre. 

(rxtiCTp ov txflvr' tv xfftnv ifuteiratou' 

To Night, Heaven fucceeded, who firft reigned over the gods after mother Night. 
o( Tfwro; fSaoiMve Stuv fitra /afttga vi/kto. 
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and governed, and not thofe firft principles fuch as Night and' Heaven, o t 
Chaos, or even Ocean. But it happens indeed to thefe, to afTert things of 
this kind, in confequence of changing the rulers of the world ; fince thofe 
among thefe, who were of a mixed clafs, and who did not fpeak of thefe 
things fabuloufly, fuch as Pherecydes, and certain others, eftablifh the firft 
generating principle, as the be ft * of things. This is alfo the cafe with the 
Magi, and among the wife of latter times, with Empedocles and Anaxagoras i 
the former making friendship to be the element, and the latter, intellect to be- 
.the principle, of things. But of thofe who afTert that there are immoveable 
eflences, fome fay that the one f is the good itfelf;. but oeverthelefs they are 
of opinion that the efience of the good is efpecially the one. In which way,, 
therefore, is it proper to folve this doubt ? But it is wonderful, if to that 
which is firft, perpetual ^ and moft fufficient J to itfelf, fufficiency and the 

prefervation 

Chaos tranfcends the habitude of fovereiga dominion r and, with re(pe& to Jupiter, the Oracles* 
given to him by Night, manifeflly call him not the firft, but the fifth immortal king of the gods* 

atararor Qaeihna hsen mfMnov ymofou* 

According to thefe theologifts, therefore, that principle which is molt eminently the firft,.!*' 
the otie , or the goody after which, according to Pythagoras* are thofe two principles iEther and 
Chaos, which are fuperior to the pofleffion of fovereign* dominion. In the next place fucceed 
die firft and occult genera of the gods, in which firft (hinea forth the father and king of alh 
wholes, and whom, on this account, they call Phanes* Neither, therefore, do the heft of the 
philofophers depart from the gods 5 nor do theologifts, aflert, that things of a pofterior nature 
are more powerful and excellent than fuch a* have a more principal fubfiftence, but there ip> 
one truth among them all.”' 

* u Ariflotle, fays Syrianus, rightly admits the antient theologifts aflerting that the firft 
caufe is the beft of all things. They do not, however, make mutations of kingdoms, though 
in their fabulous figments they introduce things of this kind. But, more antient caufes always 
abiding in their proper mode of fubfiftence, they fay that fuch as are of a fccond rank after 
this manner fubfift.”' 

f Again Syrianus informs us, a that not only, according to Plato, the one and the good aror 
fupereflential *, but alfo according to Crotinus the Pythagorean, and almoft all who came 
from the fchools of the Pythagoreans. Neverthelefs, the one was confidered by them to be the 
e{fence of the firft principle, which they called the goody as being the caufe of unity and goodnef* 
to all things.” 

t Perfeft fufficiency is inherent in the good on account of the fimplicity of his fubfiftence * 
fince this is with him the fame thing as to be the good itfelf: for he is not good and fomething 
elfe, but this very thing, and this alone, the good itfelf So that he is the one , becaufe his nature 
is not compofed from the good and fomething elfe : for, if this were the cafe, we fiiould be in 
want of another principle,, in which good would not be mingled with any other nature, but 
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prefervation of itfelf ffioukl not be good to it the firft of all things. In-, 
deed, it is incorruptible and fufficient to itfelf for no other reafon than be- 
caufe it has an excellent condition of fubfiftencfe. So that to fay that the 
principle of things is of this kind, may rationally be fuppofed to be true. 
That this, however, ffiould be the one , or, if not this, the element of num¬ 
bers, is impoffible: for many difficulties attend this hypothelis, which fome 
in order to avoid,, acknowledge that the one is the firft principle and element 
of things, but that this one is not the principle of mathematical number: 
for, if this were the cafe, all the monads would become a certain good, and 
there would be a great abundance* of things good; 

Further ftill: if forms are numbers, all forms will be a certain good. Let, 
however, any one fuppofe ideas f to be of whatever nature he pleafes; for, if 

they 

would be perfectly pure. But Ariftotle adduces a difficulty refpe&ing the one t becaufe he 
underftands it in his ufual way, rather than theologically^ If, however, fome fuppoGng the one 
to be the principle of mathematical numbers, take away from it afterwards the good , fuch do 
not fpeak concerning the principle of all things, but concerning the caufe of monadic numbers. 
And it is evident indeed, that even this caufe is the good of thofe things which are generated 
from it; yet it is not fimply the good itfelf. That which he fays is indeed certain, that all 
monads are a certain good ; but then tliefe are not material monads, but thofe which are con- 
fidered in the forms of numbers. Thus the pentad may be faid to be the good of die number 
five, viz. of the number five confidered as confiding frojpn five monads which corrcfpond to 
matter, and the pentad which correfponds to form; and, in the fame manner, the decad is the 
good of the number ten. Yet they are not that which is fimply good, in the fame manner as 
the unities (tvaJes) proceeding from that principle which is mod eminently the firft t for thefe 
are not only gods, but are likewife, according to Plato and the Pythagoreans, certain connec¬ 
tives, tjvvoxou, of gods. Nor is there any abfurdity in admitting that there is an affluence of 
good in divine natures: for that which is divine is void of envy, and is incomprehenfible by 
human reafoning. Ideas alfo and numbers poflefs the form of good, as being moil eminently 
the progeny of the firft caufe. 

* For anoxia read tuoropia. 

f In anfwer to what is here doubted by Ariftotle, it may be faid, that if there are ideas of 
t;bc virtues, it does not follow that fuch ideas will not be eflences: for the image is not altoge* 
ther fuch as is the exemplar in things of this kind j but impartibles are the caufe6 of partiblcs, 
intellectual natures of fuch as are not intellectual, and immortal of fuch as are mortal, in 
like manner, eflences are the caufes, not of any kind of qualities, but of thofe which are per* 
fefltive of eflences. There are therefore ideas of all universal eflences, and of whatever con* 
tributes to the perfection of thefe; but it does not neceflarily follow from this, that eyery thing 
In the fublunary region (hould be beautiful and good : for that which .receives the illumination^ 
tff fupernal natures does not always retain fyrametary and ordqr i but isiupried away to the 
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they are of things good alone, ideas will not be eflences. But if of eflences 
alfo, all animals and plants are good, and the participants of thefe. Thefe 
abfurdities, therefore, attend this hypothefis, and the contrary element,' 
whether it be multitude, or the unequal, and the great and the fmall, will be 
evil itfelf. Hence, a certain perfon avoids connedting the good with the one % 
becaufe, on this hypothefis, fince generation is from contraries, the nature of 
multitude muft be neceflarily* evil. But others aflert, that the unequal f 
is the nature of evil. It fo happens, therefore, that all beings participate of 
evilj, except the one which is the one itfelf, and that numbers participate it 
more purely than magnitudes. It alfo follows that evil is the place of good, 
and that it participates and afpires after that which is corruptive of itfelf: 
for one contrary is corruptive of another. But if, as we have faid, matter 
is every thing in capacity, as, for inftance, fire in capacity of fire in energy, 
evil will be the good itfelf in capacity. All thefe things therefore happen §, 

in 

contraries of thefe, through the imbecility of its nature. In the next place it may be afked, 
why, if the one is good, muft the other principle the duad be evil ? For, in the firft place, the 
Pythagoreans and Plato called that one the good , which is abftrafted from all compofition or 
co-ordination with another, and tranfcends the two principles pofterior to the one. But even 
if they had faid that the more divine of the two principles, which they call the monad, is the 
good % it would not follow that according to them the duad (though it ihould have fome other 
oppofition to the monad) is evil. For divine natures are not generated, and do not proceed 
from an oppofition of this kind, but from the moft excellent principle, and which poflefles 
the moft pure and immaculate good. The impofiibilities, therefore, which Ariftotle collc&s in 
what follows, as confequent to the hypothefis, do not in any refpedl accord with the real mean¬ 
ing of thofe divine men: for, according to them, evil is entirely excluded from principles, as 
Plato manifeftly afierts in the Theaetetus. 

* For ttamoy ov read avayxaiov or. 

f They aflumed, fays Syrianus, that tmequal which is the caufe of beings, and which is 
more antient than difference itfelf,\ among the genera of being. They like wife not only deno¬ 
minated it moft excellent, but afierted that it is efpecially generative of the moft excellent na¬ 
tures. But if in the laft of things, and in material natures, there is any thing unequal, which 
is reprobated by thefe divine men, this no further pertains to the caufe generative of multitude, 
except that this alfo in a certain refpeft is derived from thence. 

% It muft not be thought that Ariftotle here fays any thing in reality againft the Pythago¬ 
reans : for they by no means placed evil among principles. 

§ This abfurdity follows, fays Ariftotle,. becaufe they make every principle an element. 
But what are the abfurdities which he confiders as confequent to this ? That all things are 
good, if the good is a principle as an element; that evil is a principle, becaufe they con fide r 
contraries as principles \ that the one itfelf is a principle, for it will no longer be good if it is 
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in confequence of faking every principle an element,—contraries principles, 
—the one the principle of things,—and numbers the firft e(fences, having a 
feparate fubfiftence, and exifting as forms. 

C H A P. V. 

If, therefore, not to rank the good among principles, and to rank it among 
them in the manner we have mentioned, is impoflible, it is evident that nei¬ 
ther principles nor the firft e(fences are rightly affigned. Nor yet does he 
conceive rightly, who afiimilates the principles of the univerfe to the prin¬ 
ciple of animals and plants; becaufe things more perfect always proceed 
from fuch ’as are indefinite : on which account alfo, in firft eflences, they 
fay, it fo happens that neither is any particular being the one itfelf. But, in 
fenfible things alfo, the principles from which fenfibles originate are perfe£h 
For man generates man, and feed is not the firft thing. It is alfo abfurd to 
make place * together with mathematical folids: for the place of particulars 

is 

the one ; and laftly, that numbers will participate of unmingled evil, becaufe they fay that firft 
eflcnces are numbers. Four abfurdities, therefore, follow the four hypothefes : for all things 
will be good and evil \ befides the one itfelf there will alfo be an evil principle » the principle of 
things will not be the good ; and numbers will participate of unmingled evil. 

We muft fay therefore with Syrian us, that the Pythagoreans did not make element a prin¬ 
ciple to all things, in the fenfe in which it is adopted by Aridotle j nor did they make thefe 
contraries to be principles, fo that the one is the goody and the other evil ; nor did they under- 
ftand the one , as Ariftotle now underftands it; nor does it follow that, becaufe there are fepa>- 
rate numbers, they participate of pure and unmingled evil. Since, according to them, un¬ 
mingled evil is not only expelled from an intelligible eflcnce, but alfo from the * whole of the 
ethereal region. Hence, it folely wanders about a mortal nature, and is aflociated with par¬ 
tial good. Principles therefore are rightly delivered by the Pythagoreans 5 and it is better to 
call the goody the one y than to call it intellect: for he who calls it the one y preferves unmingled 
good, r.nd good alone ; Cnee good is not willing to be aflociated with any thing elfe. But he 
who calls it intelieffy does not make it to be good alone 5 Cnee intellect poflefles multitude, 
though this multitude is profoundly united* 

* Alexander Aphrodifienfis, according to Syrianus, fays that this is advanced by Aridotle 
againft Plato. If, therefore, fays he, Alexander rightly conjedtures the meaning of Ariftotle, 
we (hall not aflert any thing inconflderate refpeding the divine Plato, in faying that he made 
our imagination the place for mathematical bodies, in the fame manner as matter is the place 
of material forms. There is however this difference, that matter, receiving material form 
.from nature, neither knows that which it receives, nor is able to detain it. But our imagina¬ 
tion, receiving mathematical body from a fuperior foul, both contemplates and preferves it, 
3 to 
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is peculiar to them, oft which account they are locally feparable. But ma¬ 
thematical folids are not fituated in a certain place. And to fay indeed that 
they are fituated fomewhere, and at the fame time not to (ay what place * is, 
is abfurd. But it is requifite that thofe who aflert that beings are compofed 
from elements f, and that numbers are the firft of beings, (hould, by dividing 
one thing from another, inform us after what manner number fubfifts from 

to the utmoft of its ability. Hence, there is one place of natural bodies, another of material 
forms, another of mathematical bodies, and another of immaterial reafons. Nor is'there any 
thing of innovation in thefe aflertions. For Ariftotle himfelf, in his books De Anima, calls the 
intellectual foul the place of forms ; and thofe who read the Tita&us with attention will dif- 
cover that Plato there fpeaks concerning the place of natural bodies. 

* In Head of t< Jfe tcrfn 3 m* tfroxov, read r* h trnv o roirog p* fixur arroxor. 

f There is not the fame reaibning refpeCtiog the fubfiftence of mathematical and that of 
ideal numbers; for, though we do not attribute to the former natural quantity, yet at lead we 
afcribe to them mathematical matter,as their fubjefit. But ideal numbers are perfectly impar¬ 
tible, intellectual, energetic, and demiurgic, and have their fubfiftence in fimpie and immaterial 
fotrtis and principles. This being the cafe, it is requifite cleady to diftinguifh refpeCHng what 
lumbers Ariftotle malces thefe interrogations. Ncverthelefs, becaufe he feems rather to inter¬ 
rogate concerning ideal numbers (for the fkft of beings were called by the Pythagoraeans, not 
mathematical, but ideal numbers), we mud again fay, that neither compofition, nor fubjeCl, nor 
privations, nor element receiving corruptions, nor any thing elfe of this kind, is affumed in con- 
Jftitutittg divine numbers. For all thefe fubfift about a material nature, and a nature which is dif¬ 
ferently affeCte.d at different times. But ail divine natures, fince principles always remain the 
fame, proceed with felf prolific energy, through the affluence of the prolific power of primary 
caufes* and through their own felf-fplendid and felf-prolific property, they fubfift always in the 
fame things, and after the fame manner, being firmly eftablifhed far remote from generation and 
corruption, compofition and divifion, and all mutation. They likewife prefide over the whole of 
mature, and over the mundane foul by which nature,is governed, exciting them to continual ener¬ 
gies about generation, left it6-fluctuating empire {hould fail, or the irregularity about matter {hould. 
be victorious. But all things are adorned by the natural and demiurgic powers of ideas and num¬ 
bers. Thofe mundane wholes, therefore, which detain and renovate things naturally flowing, 
mortal and corruptible, cannot be corrupted by the veTy natures which they preferve. 

With refpeCt likewife to what is now faid of Empedocles, it muft be obferved, that, as the 
accufation is not rightly made, it is not reafonable to fuppofe that Ariftotle is ferious in making 
it. For Jlrifti fays Syrianus, is not corruptive, according to Empedocles, fmee it fabricates the 
univerfe ; nor is the fphere which he introduces ever according to him diffbked, unlefis foxne one, 
by dwelling on die words which anteCcde the whole'of his theology, {hould become deprived of 
bis true meaning. But Jlrife, according to this philofopher, is generative of multitude and differ¬ 
ence } and fritndfhip oi frmenefs atid union. Hence in intelligibUs, which he denominates a 
fphere, frtendjbip has dominion, but in fenfible6 ftrife : for in each of thefe there is unity and 
.multitude $ but in friendfhip unity predominates, and in ftrife multitude. ^ 
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principles, and whether this is accompliftied hy mingling. But neither i» 
every thing mingled which is generated. 

Does number then fubfift from compofition, as a fyllable ? But, in this 
cafe, it is neceflary there fhould be pofition ; and he who employs his intel- 
led on this fubje& will underftand feparately the one and multitude. Num¬ 
ber, therefore, will be the monad and multitude, or the one and the unequal*. > 
And ftnce that which fubfifts from certain things, fubfifts indeed partly as 
from things which are inherent, and partly not, in which way will number 
fubfift ? For thofe things which fubfift as from things inherent* are no other 
than thofe of which there is generation. Does it, therefore, fubfift as front 
feed f But it is impoifible for any thing to depart from that which is indi- 
“vifible. Shall we fey, it is as from a contrary not abiding. But things which 
fubfift in this maimer, are alfo from fomething elfe which is of a permanent 
nature. Since, therefore, with refpedt to the one , this perfon confiders it an 
contrary to multitude, but that as contrary to the unequal, employing the one - 
as if it were die equal, number will fubfift as from contraries. There is* 
therefore, fomething elfe from which, being permanent, the generation of the 
other is effected. 

Further ftill: why are fuch other things as are from contraries, or to which; 
there are contraries, corrupted, though they may confift from every things 
but this is not the cafe with number ? For, refpe&ing this nothing is faid, 
though contrary, both when it is inherent and when it is not inherent, cor¬ 
rupts ; as, for inftance, firife that which is mixed. This, however, is not 
requifite j for the former is not contrary to the latter. But nothing is deter¬ 
mined with refped to the manner in which numbers * are the caries of 

efience8„ 

• Ariftotle relates two opinions refpe&ing the fubfiftence of eflences from- numbers, neither 
of which he admits according to their literal acceptation. For, neither (lays he) are numbera>. 
the boundaries of eflences, as points are of lines. For the Pythagorean Eurytus, entertaining 
this opinion, faid that this particular number is the boundary of this plant, and again another 
number of this animal; juft as of a triangle 6 is the boundary, of a fquare 9, and of a cube 8. 
Nor are numbers boundaries, as others aflert them to be, becaufe eflences are generated by.- 
ratios, but ratios are certain fymphonies, and fymphonies are modulated and compofite habi¬ 
tudes of numbers. For, from none of thefe hypothefes, fays he, can it be (hown how accident*, 
are produced from numbers. In anfwer to this, fays Syrianus, it muft be faid, that Eurytus and. 
his followers, beholding the images of things themfelves in numbers, rightly attributed certain 
numbers to certain things according to their peculiarity. But the fecond of thefe opinions, 
omits, to (peak, of natural numbers for thefe are truly effc&ive of fymphony in a fubjeft. For* 

how 
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e {fences, and of being, whether as boundaries in the fame manner as points of 
magnitudes, and, according to Eurytus, as number of a certain thing; as, 
for inftance, this number of man, and that of horfe. Juft as thofe who 
refer numbers to figures, the triangle and the fquare, thus aflimiiating the 
forms of plants to calculations. Shall we fay, this is becaufe it is either ratio, 
or the fymphony of numbers ? and in a fimilar manner, with refpeft to man 
and every thing elfe. But with refpeft to paflions, how are they numbers, 
fuch as the white, the fweet, and the hot? However, that numbers* are 
neither effences, nor the caufes of form, is evident: for reafon is eflence; 
but number is matter, as, for inftance, the number or eflence of flefti or bone. 
Thus, too, three of fire, but two of earth ; and always number, whatever it 
may be, is of certain things, and is either fiery, or terrene, or monadic. But 
eflTence confifts in beingy« much with refpeft to fo much according to mixture. 
But this is not number, but the ratio of the mixture of corporeal numbers, 
or of certain things. Number, therefore, is not a caufe by making f: nor is , 
number altogether, nor monadic number, either as matter or as reafon and 
the form of things. Neither is it as that for the fake of which a thing fubfifts. 

how could the dominion of one form make a fubjeft to be one, when the contraries which it 
contains do not accord, and are void of modulation ? But what other in this cafe will nume¬ 
rate befides naturb herfelf ? For, as the mufician harmonizes his lyre through mathematical 
numbers, (o Nature, through her own natural numbers, orderly arranges and modulates her pro¬ 
ductions. 

* Ariftotle here aflumes that every number is the number of certain things, and is indigent 
of a fubj’eft ; and again, that .reafon is the caufe of mixture, and not number. The Pythago¬ 
reans, however, fays Syrianus, fuppofed immaterial numbers, and aflerted that numbers are 
the caufes of the natures in fenfibles, which are adapted to their recipients, and of the mixture 
of every tompofite. 

f Since there are four caufes, Ariftotle fays, that number is no one of thefe. For it neither 
(fays he) has an effective power like feed, nor is it as form in fenfibles, nor as matter, nor as the 
final caufe. This is true indeed of mathematical number, but not of that which is phyfical or 
divine. For all caufes are numbers except matter: but this is not a caufe, but is merely fub» 
fervient to caufes in the generation of things. We muft fay, therefore, that divine numbers 
are energetic, and that they communicate other numbers, viz. material forms to fubje&s, and 
that they energife for their own fake. 

i For ouTt rj u?ji } read ours is y fan* 
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But fome one may doubt what the good is which refults from numbers 
if mixture is either in rational or in the odd number: for now nothing 
more falubrious arifes, from water and honey being thrice three times 
mingled: but it will be more beneficial if there be no proportion in the 
mixture; and it will be watery, or in number unmingled. Further flill : 
the ratios of mixtures confift in the addition of numbers, and not in numbers 
themfelves; as, for inftance, the ratio between three and two is that of three 
to two, but is not thrice two : for it is requifite that there fhould be the fame 
genus in multiplications; fo that it is requifite that the feries abg fhould be 
meafured by and dc% by d; fo that all things mud be meafured by the 

• In anfwer to what is now urged by Ariftotle, we may fay with Syrianus, that the more ufeful 
is the more congruous mixture, and that when it is more confonant it is proportioned and com- 
menfurate: but this is acquired through natural arithmetic. Thus, too, fays he, fome one may 
reply to thofc who direft their attention to occafion in the feveral aftions of life, who* do not look 
to the whole of things, nor employ reafoning in conjunction with fenfe, and who order us to truft 
to opportunity alone,-—that it is better to aft with prudence than from occafion 5 that it is the 
firft bufinefs of prudence to know by reafoning the opportunities accommodated to particular ac¬ 
tions j and thus to confider other things which tend to the orderly acquifition of the end. In like 
manner, the Pythagoreans fay that numbers of a flender fubfiftence and thefe mathematical are 
not received by nature, or chofen by prudent men, but that good accedes to particulars through 
the beft numbers which are endued with proportion, and are not mathematical, but natural, and 
operative: for God and nature, according to them, produce all things through number.’ They 
add, that prudent men exhibit the beauty of fabricative numbers through mathematical num¬ 
bers ; fince they cannot in any other way inftruft thofe who do not follow the whole order of 
beings*. 

But Ariftotle in what follows, obvioufly, and therefore we may conclude defignedly, paralo- 
■gifes; for he aflumes mathematical names in natural things. However, as we are informed by 
-Syrianus, philofophers more antient than Ariftotle denominated the progreffions of the prolific 
powers of nature, multiplications, which progrefiions rule over their fubjeft matter, and poflefs 
proportion and fymphony. 

In anfwer to what is faid after all this, viz. That if all things Communicate with number, and 
every number is in things, it is neceflary that many things fhould ufe the fame number, and that 
there fhould be many numbers of the fame thing, wc may reply as follows: Though all words and 
fentencCs are compofed from the twenty-four letters as elements, and though all letters appear in 
fentenCes, it is neither neceflary that different fentences fhould ufe the fame letters* but that they 
lhould partly ufe the fame and partly not y nor is it neceflary that different letters fhould be in 
the fame word, as, for inftance, that all the letters of the wordPlato fhould be in the word Socrates. 
In like manner, in natural reafons and numbers, all thefe are operative, and all natural things 
confift t* cough them, yet different things are not immutably adorned with the fame numbers. 
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fame meafure. There will be, therefore, of fire b eg z, and of water the 
number twice three. But if k is requilite that all things fhould participate of 
number, it is alfo neceffary that many things which are the fame fhould hap¬ 
pen, and that there fhould be the fame number to this thing and to another.. 
Is, therefore, this the caufe, and is a thing through this f Or is it im- 
manifeft, fuch as is a certain number of the revolutions of the fun*, and 
again of thofe of the moon, and of the life and age of every animal 
What, therefore, hinders, but that fome of thefe may be fquares, others 
cubes, and equal to each other, and others again double ? Nothing, in¬ 
deed, hinders; but it is necefTary that they fhould be intimately conne&ed 
with thefe, if all things participate of number. It will alfo happen that 
things which differ from each other will fall under the fame number j fo 
that, if the fame number happens to certain things, they will be the: 
fame with each other, having the fame form of number; as, for in- 
ftance, the fun and moon will have the fame numerical form. But through- 
what caufe f have they the fame form ? There are, indeed, feven vowels* 

fevers 

# That there is a folar number, and alfo a lunar number, and* a proper number of each of 
the bodies that revolve in the heavens, is, fays Syrianus, manifeft according to the adage, even to 
the Wind. For the reftitutions of the heavenly bodies to their priftine ftate {airoKa-Tarramii) 
would not always be effeffed through the Came things,, and in the fame manner, unlefs one and. 
the fame number had dominion in each. Yet all thefe contribute to the procefhon of the celef- 
tdal fpheres (to $£k>v yewnrov), and are contained by their perfcft number. But there is alfo a 
certain natural number belonging to every animal. For things of the fame fpecies would notr 
be diftinguifhed by organs after the fame manner, nor would they arrive at puberty and old age 
about the fame time, or generate, nor would the foetus be nourifhed or increafe, according to 
legular periods, unlefs they w ere detained by the fame meafure of nature. Syrianus further 
obferves that, according to the mod excellent of the Pythagoreans, Plato himfelf, number is 
the caufe of better and worfe generations. Hence, fays be, though we fometimes fpeak of the 
iquares and cubes of natural numbers, we do not make them to be monadic, fuch as the 
number 9 and the number 27, but we fignify through thefe names from fimilitude the progref- 
fion of natural numbers into, and dominion about, generations. In like manner, though we 
call them equal or double, we exhibit the dominion and fymphony of ideas in thefe ji umbers*. 
Hence different things do not ufe the fame number, fo far as theyare different, nor do the fame 
things ufe a different number, lb far as they are the fant. 

t As if he had faid. But let u*fee by what arguments they prove that thefe are the caufes of 
things* Celebrating, therefore, the heptad, they fay that there are feven vowels through which 
fpeech receives it* completion. The fymphony called the diapafon alfo confifls of feven. 
founds; and foil further, the Pleiades are feven in number, and animals feed their teeth in feven 
years y from all which he reprobate* the conclufion, that through this number fome things fob- 
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feven chords or harmonies, feven Pleiades.: in feven years, too, fome fhed their 
teeth, and fome do not; and thofe who led an ar;ny againft Thebes were 
feven in number. Is it, therefore, becaufe fuch a particular number is natu¬ 
rally adapted to the purpofe, that either they were feven, or that the Pleiades 
confift-jof-feven ftars? Or are thefe, indeed, on account of the gates of 
Thebes, or through any other caufe ? But if we thus numerate and aflign 
twelve ftars to the Bear, others aferibe to it a greater number : for they fay, 
that are fymphonies: and that, becaufe thofe are three, thefe alio are 
three. However, that there are ten thoufand fuch-like things is not an object 
of concern to any one: for y and £ will be one lign j but if at one time 

fift in this particular manner, and others not. Thofe alfo who led an army againft Thebes were 
feven in number. Afterwards he demonftrates that none of thefe fubfifts through the number 
feven, but from another caufe. And indeed, as Syrianus juftly obferves, it would be ridiculous 
to think that this number was the caufe of the Grecian leaders, or of the Pleiades. For it muft 
not be faid that this conftellation was thus conlliiuted by the providence of its divine Artiiicer } 
but rather that the whole of it participates of abundant pofition. Hence, he adds, the fixed ftars 
are differently arranged by the Egyptians, Chaldaeans, and Grecians. Ariftotle alfo very pro¬ 
perly obferves refpe&ing the double confonants, that they are not three, becaufe there are three 
fymphonies. Nor, fays Syrianus, can each of thefe confonants be reduced to the feveral fym¬ 
phonies, as, for inftance, ( to the diateffaron, or ( to the diapente, or ^ to the diapafon $ but 
rather, becaufe there are three modes of pronunciation, one is accomplifhed through each. Sy¬ 
rianus adds, that this mode of diftribution, as Theophraftus relates, was adopted by Archinus ; 
but nevertheless that we muft not reprobate phyfical affertions rcfpe£Hng numbers, becaufe fome 
more recent philofophers have adopted illegitimate modes of diftribution. 

Indeed, if any thing of this kind had been afferted, either by the divine Plato, or by any 
one of the illuftrious Pythagoraeans, Ariftotle might be confidered as now ferioufly oppofing 
their do&rine. This, however, is far from being the cafe : for Syrianus informs us that Pytha¬ 
goras, who was the firft that afferted many things both venerable and divine concerning the 
heptad, adopted no diftribution of this kind, but prudently evinced after what manner nature 
through feven years, or months, or days, perfc&s or tranfmutes many things of this kind. But 
others (fays he), difeourfing refpcdling the decad, unfolded its kingdom in the whole of the ce- 
Icftial regions, and its empire in the feveral produ&ions of nature j and Pythagoras himfclf dif- 
courfes both theologically and phyfically concerning all the numbers from one to ten, and this 
without employing any trifling and frigid diftribution. Ariftotle alfo himfelf, when he fpeaks 
ferioufly about things of this kind, admires the power of numbers, and adopts the theory of the 
Pythagoraeans : for in the beginning of his treatife De Ccelo, after having adduced, in tefli* 
many of what he there advances refpedling the number three, the do&rine of Pythagoras, he 
at length exclaims ; “ Hence receiving this number from nature, we employ it in the wor- 
fliip of the gods.” In his treatife too On Strife and Stnftbles , finding that there are eight mod 
general fapors \ and again, that there are eight more fimpie colours, he makes each to be feven, 
thinking that this number is adapted to fabrication (fafMouqyia). 
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each of the other* is double, but another is not, this is, becaufe one in eayh is 
added to a. On this account there are three only, and not becaufe there are 
three fymphonies: for there are more fymphonies than three j but here 
there cannot be more than three. Thefe men alfo refemble the antient Ho- 
merics*, who perceived fmall fimilitudes, but overlooked fuch as aye great. 
But fome aflert there are many fuch-like particulars, as, for inftance, with re- 
fpeCt to media, one medium is 9 and another 8 ; and a verfe of 17 feet is 
equal in number to thefe. But in fyllables they fay that 9 afcencls on the 
light hand, but 8 on the left 3 and that there is an equal interval in letters 
from a to a?, and in pipes from the mod grave found to the mod acute nete % 
the number of which is the equality in the all-various melody of the hea¬ 
vens. But we ought not to perceive things of this kind (for no one will 
make them the fubje& of doubt), nor fpeak concerning them, nor attempt to 
difeover them in things perpetual f, becaufe they are to be found in things 
corruptible. But thofe natures in numbers $ which are the fubjedt of praife, 

and 

• That fome of the interpreters of Homer (fays Syrianus) were not confident with them- 
fclves, and that fome of thofe who endeavoured to imitate the Pythagoreans fell from the true* 
theory of thofe philofophers, and were led to uncertain and ridiculous conje&ures, ought to be 
granted. But this does not militate againft Homer or Pythagoras, or againft thofe who are able 
to recur to the true fpeculation of their doctrine* He adds: i( Thdfe, therefore, are to be de¬ 
rided who fay that 9 and 8 are two media between 12 and 6 (for 12 : 9 :: 8 : 6), becaufe a verfe 
has feventeen fyllables; or who aflert that the media of two fyllables are the caufes of verfe. 
It is alfo ridiculous to make the holes of a pipe to be fo many in number, on account of the 
letters of the alphabet, or to accommodate the twentyrfour letters to the entire perfection of the 
world. For, though there (hould be one definite caufe of thefe (as in reality there is), yet it is 
to be confidered in a very different manner. 

+ Eternal natures are orderly difpofed through certain divine numbers, but mortal natures 
through fuch as are both divine and natural. For, if eternal natures fubfift in this manner, 
they thus fubfift naturally. Thus, for inftance, the fun through fuch a portion of time makes 
a complete revolution, and this always : it, therefore, naturally revolves after this manner. But 
this time is the number of a thing of this kind. Nature,’ therefore, imparted being to the fun, 
in conjunction with fuch a number s to the moon, with fuch a number peculiar to it} and in like 
manner to each of the eeleftial orbs: but this number is not mathematical, but fabricative and 
divine a , though in mathematical numbers we may behold certain images of this, becaufe pofte- 
rior numbers always depend upon fuch as are prior, proceed according to their peculiarity, apd 
fliinc forth in the laft orders of things. Mortal animals alfo, as far as nature has dominion in 
them (but it has dominion not always, but for the moft part), are fo far orderly difpofed with 
proper numbers. 

J Ariftptle openly admits, that in numbers and figures, in colours, and in fenfible particulars, 

there 
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and the contraries to thefe, and, in fhort, the obje&s of mathematical contem¬ 
plation, as they are confidered by feme, and made to be the caufes of nature, 
appear to efcape the attention of thofe whp fpeculate in this manner. For 
no one of them is a caufe according to any of thofe modes which are defined 
refpeding principles. ‘ Yet, as they make it manifeft that Well being has a 
fubfiftence, and that the odd number, the ftraight, the equal, and powers of 
certain numbers, are of the co-ordinaion of the beautiful (for the feafon of 
the year and a particular number fubfift together), and fuch other thipgs 
as they colled from mathematical theorems,—all thefe poflefs this power; 
on which account they refemble Cafual accidents: for they arc indeed acci¬ 
dents, but ail of them accord with each other j but the analogous is one: 
for in each category of being there is the analogous, as, for inftance, the 
ftraight in length is analogous to the even in fuperficies.; and perhaps the 
odd in number, and the white in colour. Further ftill: the numbers * which 

are 

there is the goody and the oppofite to the good , He alfo admits this in nature; but he does not 
openly grant that a better co-ordination of number is the caufe that which is more excel¬ 
lent in nature : but he rather admits, for inftance, that hours are prior to the year, and are more 
caufes than number itfelf, and does not aflert this of the numbers of the hours. In this, indeed, 
he is confident with himfelf, as, for the purpofe of concealment, he alone directs his attention 
to numbers of pofterior origin. But, fays Syrianus, “ in a fimilar manner we mult alk Ari- 
ftotle, whence the hours always fubfift after the fame manner ; for, it is either from Jupiter, or 
the Sun, or Come other of thofe mundane artificers. They are, therefore, thence meafured and 
orderly difpofed through the effective power of numbers : and, in Ihort, why, prior to that which 
fubfifls in another, ihould we not contemplate that which fubfifts in itfelf ?” 

But that Ariftotle is not ferious in what he now fays is evident from hence $ that if we admit 
the contrary, and aflert that Ariftotle, on beholding good in particulars, neither fpeaks of the 
• caufe of this good, in confequence of not admitting that it has a caufe, nor reduces all things to 
one principle from which they derive their perpetual fimilitude of fubfiftence and famenefs of 
progreftion, we muft alfo neceflarily admit that he disjoins beings, and that he forgets what 
he has faid at the conclufion of the twelfth book of this work, M that the domination of many is 
not good” 

* This is alone urged againft ideal numbers, which Ariftotle fays poflefs monads which can¬ 
not be compared with each other$ fo that the ideal triad is not a third part of the nine itfelf, 
nor the half of the number fix itfelf. If, therefore, fays he, ideal numbers are fuch, they will 
by no means be the caufes of fymphonies. For in fymphonies fimilar founds are equal, and the 
nete is double of the upate \ and, in ftiort, the tetrad is the half of the o£tad, and fefquitertian 
with relation to the triad. He therefore fyllogifes as follows: Ideal numbers have different 
monads* Numbers which compofe fymphonies have not different monads* Ideal numbers, 
3 therefore^ 
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are in forms are not the caufes of things harmonic and the like: for thofe 
equals in fpecies differ from each other, for the monads alfo differ; fo that, 
in confequence of thefe things, forms are not to be introduced. Thefe con- 
fequences, therefore, and dill more than thefe, may be collected; but they 
appear to afford an argument that the patrons of ideas fall into many errors 
refpe&ing. the generation of them, and that they cannot be confident, becaufe 
mathematical fpecies are not, aS fbme fay, feparated from ieniibles, nor are 
thefe the principles of things. 

therefore, do not compofe fymphonies. Hence, he who afierts that fymphonies fubfift through 
thefe numbers, afierts that which is faife- 

In anfwer to this we mull again fay, that ideal numbers do not confift from monads, fo as to 
become monadic numbers, unlefs fbme one is willing to call the ideas of them unities, or things 
chara&erifcd by the nature of the one. Nor do they poflefs the power of immediately confli- 
tuting lyric fymphonies, but this power is rather to be afcribed to thofe numbers which fubfift 
in divine fouls, and in the nature of the univerfe. And, in fliort, as we are informed by Sy- 
rianus, fuch things as the Artificer of the univerfe is'faid to have produced and orderly difpofed, 
through an energy profoundly one (tviawf), and to have rendered confonant both to himfelf and 
.tp each other, derive, according to the Pythagoreans, their conlonance from ideal numbers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘THE deCgn of the following additional notes is to illuflrate the Platonic dodrine concerning 
ideas: and the principle of the univerfe. They are chiefly extraded from what appears to me 
to be one of the mod precious remains of antiquity, the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides, and from the works of Plotinus, one of the mod fublime of the intellectual philo- 
fophers. I (hall rejoice if I have been able to add any thing of my own which may contribute 
to elucidate the conceptions of thefe divine men, and induce the reader to abandon with gene¬ 
rous ardour the grovelling contemplation of (enfible objefts, profoundly dark and inceflantly 
flowing, for the exalted furrey of the all-fplendid and ever-permanent forms in the world of 
mind. 
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Page 30, Note 

I^EITHER is multitude unco-ordinated to the one, and feparated from itfelf nor 
is the one unprolific, and deflitute of a multitude adapted to it; but this is the leader 
of fecondary monads, and multitude poflefles an union accommodated to its nature : 
for all multitudes, intelligible and intellectual, mundane and fupermundane, are 
fufpended from proper monads, and are co-ordinated with each other. But thefe 
monads are again fufpended from one monad, that the multitude of monads may not 
be feparated from itfelf^ and be multitude alone deprived of union : for it is not law¬ 
ful that thole caufes which give union to other things fhould be divulfed from each 
other. Thus, the caufes which impart life to other things are not deflitute of life, 
nor are the fources of intellect deflitute of intelligence, nor.are thole which illumi¬ 
nate all things with beauty, void of beauty ; but they have either life, intellect, and 
beauty, or fomething more excellent and divine than thefe. So that it is neceflary 
that the monads which impart union to other things fhould be united to each 
other, or fhould poflefs fomething more excellent than anion. There is not, how¬ 
ever, any thing more divine than this, except the one itfelf. But if the one is prior 
, to. thefe, it is neceflary that thefe monads fhould be united to each other: for things 
which participate of the one are united. But, if they are united, whence is their 
union derived, if not from the one itfelf? It is neceflary, therefore, that the multi¬ 
tude of unities fhould fubfifl from the one ; that from thefeunities, both firft multi¬ 
tudes and thofe in a following order fhould be fufpended; and that always things 
more remote from the one fhould be more multiplied than thofe which have a prior 
fubfiflence. 

But at the fame time it muft be obferved that every multitude has a twofold 
monad, one co-ordinated, and the other exempt. Thu6, for inftance, in fpecies, we 
may behold a twofold man, one exempt, viz, the ideal man in the intelligible world, 
the other participated by the apparent man. Thus, too, the beautiful is twofold, 
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that which is prior to the many, and that which fubfifts in the many. AncT in a? 
limilar manner with refpeCt to the equal, the juft, and every other form. Hence, & 
monad fubfifling in another, and a monad fubfifting by itfelf, may be feen in the fun 
and moon, and every other natural form : for it is neceflary that thofe things which* 
fhbfift in others, and that common and participated natures fhould have, prior to 
themtelves, that which fubfifts from itfelf, and which is impartieipable and exempt. 
The bond, therefore, which proximately unites multitude is that which is common 
in multitude. And on this account, man itfelf, or the ideal man, is different from 
man fubfifting in particulars, or, in other w'ords, con-difiributed with the individuals- 
©f the human fpecies. And the former of thefe is eternal, but the latter is partly 
mortal and partly immortal. The former is intelligible, the latter fenfible. As, 
therefore, every form is twofold, lb every whole i9 twofold : for forms are parts of a* 
certain wholenefs. Of wholes, too, one kind is impartieipable, and another partici¬ 
pate. And this is alfo the cafe with foul: for that which generates the multitude 
of fouls is impartieipable, and that which binds this multitude together is partici¬ 
pate foul. Thus alfo, with refpeCt to intellect, one is impartieipable, and' the other 
participate ^ the former producing, and the latter connecting, intellectual multi¬ 
tude. Of beings, therefore, there is likewife a twofold monad, one impartieipable, 
from which all beings and the number of beings proceed, and the other participate; 
And laftly, there is a twofold one, this withdrawing itfelf from multitude, and fufo- 
Jilting ineffably exempt from beings, but that participated by beings.- 


Page 47, Note -f\ 

That it is neceflary that being profoundly united (ev ov) fhould fubfift prior to the - 
j multitude of beings may be fhown by the following logical method.. Being is either 
/ homonymoufly predicated of all beings, or fynonymoufly, or it . is predicated as from 
J one and to one. But it is impoffible that it can be predicated fynonymoufly.; 
\ n fince we fay that one thing, is more being, and another lefs : for the more and the 
/ lefs have not any fubfiftence among things fynonymous. But whether being which 
V is profoundly one is predicated homonymoufly of all things, or whether it fubfifts- 
as from one and to- one,, it is neceflary that there fhould be a certain being prior, to 
the multitude of beings.. 

This alfo may be fhown in a more phyfical way as follows,.and: which is adopted 
by the Elean gueft in the Sophifta. It is neceflary, if beings are many, that fo far 
as they are many they fhould differ from each other,,but that fo far as they are beings 
they fhould be the fame; which famenefs rauft neoeflarily cither be imparted to all 
beings from fome other nature, or from one among the multitude of beings to the 
reft. But, if from one among the multitude to the reft,, that one will be the firft 
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"being, but the reft will through it participate of being. But if again from tome 
other nature, that nature, being prior to all, will confer on all the participation of 
being. 

In the third place, this may be evinced as follows, from a more theological 
principle. Every thing which is participated, fince it fubfifts in others which par¬ 
ticipate it, has entirely its progreffion into being from that which is imparticipable; 
for this is multiplied together with its fubjeCl recipients, each of which it generates, 
and communicates its proper eflence to the natures of its participants. But, prior to 
things participated and mingled with others, it is neccffary that things imparticipable 
and unmingled, and which fubtift from themfelvcs, thould be eftablifhed; and that 
things which have a ftmplicity of eftence fliould fubfift prior to relatives, and which 
have'their being in others. Hence, if thefe things are true, it is neccffary that being 
itfelf fliould fubfift prior to the multitude of beings, from which the being in the 
many is derived, which has a fubfiftence participated by them. But as, prior to that 
which participates, and that which is participated, that which is imparticipable fub¬ 
fifts, fo it is neceflary that between the imparticipable and participants that which is 
participable (hould fubfift. Or how will things which participate be that which they 
are faid to be, if there is nothing which is participated, and which fubfifts in the 
participants ? Neither, therefore, is there alone that which is participated by the many, 
but prior to this the imparticipable fubfifts; nor is there alone that which is im¬ 
participable, but after this there is that which is participated, and which has a co¬ 
ordinated fubfiftence in the many. 

Again : that which is being profoundly united, or Amply being, is one and many y 
for every thing pofterior to tie one immediately pofiefles a reprefentation ((jx-pwis) 
of multitude. But in one order of beings this multitude is occult, and characterized 
l>y the nature of the one. In another order, it is multitude unfolding itfelf into light: 
and in another, it has now proceeded, and is fully unfolded. And the pirogreflion 
of it is again different in different orders, and there is not in all the fame mode of 
feparation. But fince there is every where a monad prior to multitude, it is necef- 
fary to fufpend all beings from their proper monad : for, in bodies, that which fubfifts 
as a whole (viz. the body of the univerfe) precedes thofe which rank as parts, and, 
being itfelf conneClcd and a whole, comprehends all the diflributed bodies in the 
world. Thus alto in natures, one nature, and which ranks as a whole, fubfifts prior 
to the many : for, through this one nature, partial natures, which are contrary to each 
other, are often at the fame time circularly led as it were into union and lympathy, 
A nd in fouls, the monad of fouls is eftablifhed in an order more antient than the mul¬ 
titude of fouls; and about this as a centre all fouls converge: divine fouls indeed, in the 
firft place, the attendants of thefe in the fecond place, and the co-attendants (ovvmexhot) 
of thefe in a third order, as Socrates afferts in the Phaedrus. In a fimilar manner, too, 
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in intellects, one whole and imparticipable intellect, firft emerging into light from na¬ 
tures profoundly united, generates after itfelf the whole of intellectAal multitude, 
and every indivifible cflence. It is neccflary, therefore, that prior to all beings 
there fhould be the monad of being, through which all beings are co-ordinated with 
each other, as alfo intellects, fouls, natures, and bodies, and every thing which is in 
any refpcCt faid to be. For, let the one be the exempt caufe of union ; but every thing 
fo far as one is made to be one through this. Our inquiry however is, what con¬ 
necting and uniting monad they pofiefs, fo far as they are beings: for every number 
is elevated to a monad adapted to and co-ordinated with it, and from which 

it derives its fubfiftencc and its appellation, neither fynonymoufly nor cafually, but as 
from one, and as referred to one. So that beings alfo are from one monad, which 
/is called the firft being, through which they derive their order, and are denominated 
beings ; and from this all beings are in fympathy with each other, and in a certain 
refpeCt are the fame, fo far as they proceed from one being. Parmenides, looking to> 
this union of all beings, thought proper to call all things one; (that being the moft 
principal and the primary all, which is united to the one. It is likewife fimply all r) 
for all things, to far as they participate of one being, are in a certain refpeCt the tamo 
with each other. 

Page 68, Note -h- 

The manner in which forms are participated is neither corporeal nor material - ,, 
but is exempt from all the modes of participation which are peculiar to fecondary 
and partial natures: for fenfibles do not participate of forms or ideas in the fame 
manner as one body participates of another; fince, in this cale, the participant 
cither draws the whole into itfelf or a part. Thus, when we eat we partake the 
whole of the food : for that which is participated, being the lefier, is able to proceed 
into that which is greater than itfelf; and fince we are compofed from elements 
which rank as wholes , we participate a part of each of them : for the fire which is in 
us is from the whole fphere of fire ; and in a fimilar manner the water and each of 
the other elements which we contain. And, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, we 
participate of wholes, but wholes do not participate of us. But no feofible nature 
can receive the whole power of idea, viz* its eternal efficacy, and its perfect life and 
intelligence. And yet we perceive, that whatever is in the lame ipecies equally 
receives the ideal property imparted to that fpecies ; fo that not corporeally, but in 
a veiy different manner, idea is in one refpedft totally, and in another not totally,, in 
its participants, Likewife, fince ideas abide in themfelvcs, they are able to be 
totally prefent at the fame time with many things feparated from each other;—a 
property which cannot belong to bodies, fince they require a cer tain place, nor ta 
corporeal powers, which are infeparable from particular fubje&s. 

In 
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In fhort, he who inveftigates whole and part not corporeally, but in fuch a man¬ 
ner as is adapted to intelligible and immaterial forms, will perceive that every fen- 
fible nature participates - both of the whole and a part of its paradigm: for, becaufe 
that ranks as caufe, and fenfibles as things caufed, and effetfis can by no means re¬ 
ceive the whole power of their caufes, hence fenfibles do not participate the whole 
of idea. Thus, for infiance, the charatferiftic peculiarity of the beautiful is every¬ 
where and in all things, but in fbme things intclledlually, and in others materially. 
And it is evident, that the participations of the more perfe<fi natures participate 
more than thote of the natures which are remote from perfection: and fbme ac¬ 
cording to more, but others according to fewer, powers; for, let the definition of 
the beautiful itfelf be this. An intelleBual vital form , the caufe of fymmetry to all 
things. Form, therefore, and that which is effective of fymmetry are prefent with 
every thing beautiful : for this was the eharaCterifiic peculiarity of the beautiful. 
So that every thing beautiful participates the whole of this peculiarity; but its intel¬ 
lectual power is not prefent with every thing beautiful, but with a nature to which 
foul belongs. For the beautiful in this is uniform. But neither is its vital pre¬ 
rogative inherent in every thing beautiful, but in a ccleftial nature (for whatever the 
heavens contain is full of life), and whatever there may be of this kind in generated 
natures. In gold, alfo, and certain ftones we behold the fplendor of the beautiful. 
Some things, therefore, participate of its intellectual and vital powers; but others 
of its Vital feparate from its intellectual; and others, again, of its eharaCterifiic 
peculiarity alone. And things more immaterial receive more powers of the beauti¬ 
ful than fuch as are material. In this manner, therefore, it ia proper to addrefs 
thofe who are able to behold the incorporeal efience of ideas. But to thole who are 
of opinion that forms are participated corporeally, we mult lay, that if this were the 
cafe, one and the fame thing muft be totally prefent at the fame time with many 
things feparate from each other; which would be of all things the molt abfurd. For 
if a finger, or any other corporeal part, or any corporeal power, was at the fame time 
in many things feparate from each other, it would be feparate from itfelf: for power 
which is in a fubjeCt will thus belong to other fubjeCts, and will be feparate from 
itfelf fince it will fubfifi from both, not being able to be feparated from either. 
But, again, that the^hole of a body fhould be in different places at the fame time 
is impoffible: for by divifion it appears that there may be many bodies in one place; 
Thus, fince one body can fubfifi in one place, and many bodies in many places, the 
medium between thefe will be, many bodies in one place. The fphere of the fixed 
ftars, and the fpheres in which the planets are carried', are bodies of this kind ; for 
they confift of pure immaterial light. But that the fame body fhould be in many 
places at the fame time is impoffible. It is therefore impoffible for a whole to be 
corporeally prefent with many fubjeCt* at \he fame time. 
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That the reader may be further enabled to conceive the manner in which not 
only ideas but all incorporeal Daturcs are prcfent with bodies, the following extra&s 
from the metaphysical auxiliaries ir{.ot r« yoijr«) of Porphyry are added. 

Every body is in place ; hut nothing efientially incorporeal, or any thing of this 
kind, fubfifis in place. 

Things efientially incorporeal, becaufe they are more excellent than all body and 
place, are every where, not with interval, but impartibly *. 

Things efientially incorporeal are not locally prefent with bodies, but they are 
prcfent with them whenever they are willing ; and this by verging to them, fo far 
as they are naturally adapted to verge. Hence, not being locally prefent with 
them, they are prefent by habitude, (i. e. by proximity or alliance). 

Things efientially incorporeal are not prefent in hypoftafis (i. e. fubfiftence) and 
efience ; for they arc not mingled with bodies ; but, by an hypoflafis from inclina¬ 
tion, they impart a certain power proximate to bodies: for inclination gives fub- 
fiflence to a certain fecondary power proximate to bodies. 

Soul is a certain medium between an efience indivifible and divifible about 
bodies; but intellect is an impartible efience alone. And qualities and material 
forms are divifible about bodies. 

Not every thing which adts on another, effedis that which it effedts by approxi¬ 
mation and contadt; but thofc things which adl from approximation and contadl 
ufe approximation according to accident. 

Soul is bound to body by converting itfclf to the paflions originating from 
body; and it is agaiu liberated by becoming impaffivc to body. 

That which nature has bound, nature alfo diflolvcs, and that which foul has bound, 
foul alfo difiolves. Nature, indeed, bound body in foul, but foul bound herfelf in 
body. Hence nature .liberates body from foul; but foul liberates herfelf from 
body. 

Death therefore is twofold ; one, with which all men are acquainted, when the 
body is liberated from the foul; but the other peculiar to philofophers, when the 
foul is liberated from the body; nor does the one entirely follow the other. 

We do not underfland fimilarly in all things, but in a manner accommodated to 
the efience of each. Thus, in intellect, we underftand intellectually ; in foul, ra¬ 
tionally i in plants* fpermatically ; in bodies, idolically, or after the manner of an 
image; and, in that which is above all things, fuperintellediually and fupereflen.- 
tially. 

Incorporeal hypoftafes in defeending are divided and multiplied about individuals, 
through a fubjedlion of power; but in afeending they are united, and return to 
pqjledted fubfiftence through abundance of power. 

* i. e. Without parts, 
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. ‘The homonymous not only takes place in bodies, but life alio ranks among things 
which are multifarioufly predicated : for there is one life of a plant, another of that 
which is animated, another of foul, another of that which is intellectual, and an- 
other of that nature which is above intellect. For thefe alto live, though nothing 
which fubfiIts from them obtains a fimilar life. 

The paflion of bodies is different from that of incorporeals : for the paflion of 
bodies is with mutation *, but of foul the aptitudes and the paffions are energies* 
They are not, however, fimilar to the heat and cold of bodies. Hence, if the paf- 
fion- of bodies is with mutation, we mult fay that all incorporeal natures are im- 
paflive. For, things which are feparated from matter and bodies are in energy the 
lame ; but things which approach to matter and bodies are themfolves,. indeed, im- 
paflive, but the natures in which they are beheld fuffer.- For, when the animat' 
perceives, the fonl is fimilar to foparate harmony, moving from itfelf the harmonifed 
chords, but the body is fimilar to the harmony in the chords which is inleparablo 
from them. The caufe of motion- is the animal, in confequence of its being ani¬ 
mated, but it is analogous to the mufician through its harmonic arrangement; but- 
the bodies which are ftruck through fenfitive motion are fimilar to the harmonifed 
chords : for there alfo feparate harmony does not fuffer,, but the chord. And tho 
mufician indeed moves,, according to the harmony which he contains; yet the 
chord would not be mufically moved, though the mufician fhould be willing, unlefs 
this were dictated by harmony. 

The appellation of incorporeals is not thus denominated, like bodies, according to 
the communion of one and the fame genus, but according to a naked privation-with 
refpeCt: to bodies. Hence, nothing prevents fome of them from fubfifling as beings, 
and others as non-beings, fome from being, prior and others pofterior to bodies^ 
and fome from being feparate and' others infeparable from a corporeal nature. Like- 
wife nothing prevents fome of them from fubfifling from themfelves, but others 
from being indigent of other natures to their fubfiftence ; and fome from being the 
feme with felf-metive energies and lives, but others from fubfifling together with 
certain vital energies. For they are denominated^ according to a negation of that 
which they are not, and not according to an affirmation of that which they are. 

In incorporeal lives while prOgreffions are efFe&ed, prior natures remain flable 
and firm, nothing belonging, to them being corrupted or changed in giving fubfifi- 
ence to things inferiorfo that,, neither are the things which thence fubfifl produced 
with a certain corruption or mutation,, nor does anything belonging to them fubfifl: 
in fuch a manner as generation, which participates of corruption' and mutation. 
They are, therefore, unbegotten and incorruptible, and on this account are produced, 
in an unbegotten and incorruptible manner. 

Concerning, that which is beyond intellect many things are afierted by intelli- 
' . gence.:-. 
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gence; but it is beheld by a privation of intelligence better than by intellectual per¬ 
ception. Juft as, with refpcCt to him who is afteep, many things are aflerted through 
vigilance, of which the knowledge and apprehenfion is obtained through fleep. For 
the (imilar is known by the fimilar, bccaufe all knowledge is an aftimilation to the 
objeCt of knowledge. 

The fubfiftcnce of body docs not in any refpeCt prevent that which is cflcntially 
incorporeal from being prefent where it withes to be, and as it wills. For,'as that 
which is void of bulk is iticomprehenfihle by body,, and has no relation whatever to 
it, fo that which fubfifts with bulk cannot oppofe (oimrnrpyrQriTov) that which is incor¬ 
poreal, but lies like non-entity before it. Nor does an incorporeal nature pervade 
locally where it pleafesj for place is confubfiftent with bulk. Nor is it contracted 
by the prefence of bodies. For, whatever fubfifts in that whjch has bulk is able to 
be contracted by it, and to make a tranfition locally. But that which is entirely 
without bulk and magnitude carl neither be detained by bulk, and does not partake 
of local motion. Hence, by a certain difpofition it is found to be there where it is 
inclined to be, at the fame time being every where and no where in place. By a 
certain difpofition, therefore, it is either above the heavens, or is contained in fotne 
part of the univerfe. However, when it is contained in a certain part of the world, 
it is not vifible to the eyes, but its prefence becomes apparent from its works. 

That which is incorporeal when it is detained in body, is not lo inclofcd as a wild 
beaft in a cage; for no body is able thus to inclofe and comprehend it: nor as any li¬ 
quor or vapour in a bladder. But it is requifite that an incorporeal eflence thould give 
fubfiftence to powers verging from a union with its nature to that which is external { 
by which powers when it defcends it becomes conncCled with body. Hence, its de¬ 
tention in body is effected'through an ineffable extenfion of itfelf, and on this ac¬ 
count nothing elfe binds it, but itfelf binds itfeif. Neither, therefore, is it libe¬ 
rated when the body is wounded and corrupted, but when itfelf turns itfelf from, cor¬ 
poreal pafiion. 

No whole and perfect eflence is converted to its own progeny; but all perfect 
natures arc led back to the caufes by which they were generated, even as far as to 
the mundane body. For, being perfect, it is elevated to the mundane foul which is 
intellectual, and through this is circularly moved. But the foul of this body is ele¬ 
vated to intellect, and intellect to that which is firft. AH things, therefore, ex¬ 
tend themfelves to this beginning from that which is laft, according to the peculiar 
ability of each. But the reduction to that which is firft is either’proximate or re¬ 
mote. Hence, thefc are not only faid to afpire after divinity, but alfo to enjoy him 
as far as they are able. But in partial natures, and which are able to verge to many 
things, a couverfion to their progeny belongs. Hence, in thefe guilt, in thefe dis¬ 
graceful perfidy is found. Matter, therefore, defiles thefc, bccaufe they decline to 
> it. 
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it, at the lame time that they pofiefs the power of converting themfelves to a divine 
nature. So that perfection gives fubtiftence to fecondary from prior natures, pre- 
ferving them converted to things firft ; but the imperfeCt converts things firft to 
things.fubordinate, and caufcs them to love natures which have apotlatifed prior to 
themfelves. 

God, intellect, and loul arc every where, becaufe they are no where ; but Qod is 
every where and no where, in all the things pofterior to him, and alone is as he is, 
and as he wills. Intellect is in God indeed, but is every where and no where in 
things pofterior to itfelf; and foul is in intellect and in God, but is every where and 
no where in body : but body is in foul, in intellect, and in God. And, though all 
beings and non beings proceed from and fubfift in God, yet he is neither beings, nor 
does he fubfilt in them : for, if he was alone every where, he would be all things, 
and in all; but fince he is alfo no where, all things are generated through him ; 
and they are contained in him, becaufe he is every where; but are different from him, 
bccaufe he is no where. In like manner intellect, being every where and no where, 
is the caufe of fouls and of things pofterior to fouls; and it is neither foul, nor the 
natures pofterior to foul, nor docs it fubfift in thefe; becaufe it is not only every 
where in things pofterior to itfelf, but alfo no where. And foul is neither body, nor 
in body, but is the caufe of body ; becaufe, being every where with relpeCl to body, 
it is no where. And this progreflion of things extends as far as to that which is 
•neither able to be at the fame time every where, nor yet no where, but partially par¬ 
ticipates of each. 


Page 294, Note *. 

Ariftotle appears in his theological writings to have attended no higher than in¬ 
telligible intellect, or the Phancs of Orpheus, and to have called this the firft caufe, 
as being the firft effable, all beyond this being according to antient theologifts inef¬ 
fable. But that Ariftotle knew there was fomething even beyond this, is evident 
from the following citation from the fecond book of the Commentaries of Simplicius 
in Arift. de Ccelo, p. 1 18.—Or/ y.;v yxg von n noct vTng tov vow 6 A prrroT;?\v}g, xxt vtt;o 
tv;v over 1 xv, S/jA 0; =<rr/ 77xnx rots wyjxTOtg tov fii&Aiou 7 not 7 r^ir:vyy,;, Stctfvgrj^vjv Ksyxrv, oti 0 
Becg r, vcvg so-t/v, >? ti kxi v~-(> vow. i. e. “ That Ariftotle knew that there is alto 
fomething above intellect and efiencc is evident from the latter part of his book On 
Prayer, in which he clearly lays, that God is cither intellect, or fomething above in¬ 
tellect.” 

Page 305, Note -}~. 

That it is not proper to flop at conceptions of poficrior origin, or, in modern lan¬ 
guage, abftraCt ideas; i. e. notions gained by an abftraClion from lcnfible particulars, 
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but that we fhould proceed to thofe efiential reafons which are allotted a perpetual 
fubfiftence within the foul, is evident to thofo who are able to furvey the nature of 
things. For, whence is man able to collect into one by reafoning the perceptions 
of many fenfes, and to confider one and the fame unapparent form prior to things 
apparent, and feparated from each other; but no other animal that we are ac¬ 
quainted with, furveys this fomething common, for neither does it pofiets a rational 
efience, but alone employs fenfe, and appetite, and imagination ? Whence, then, do 
rational fouls generate thefe univerfals, and recur from the fenfes to that which is 
the objedt of opinion ? It is becaufe they eflentially pofiefs the gnoftically produc¬ 
tive principles of things : for, as nature poflefies a power productive of fonfibles, 
by containing reafons, or productive principles, and fafhions and connects fonfibles, 
fo as by the inward eye to form the external, and in a fimilar manner the finger, and 
every other particular; fo he who has a common conception of thefe, by previoufly 
poflefiing the reafons of things, beholds that which each poflefies in common. For 
he does not receive this common fomething from fonfibles; fince that which is 
received from fonfibles is a phantafm, and not the objeCt of opinion. It likewife 
remains within fuch as it was received from the beginning, that it may not be falfe, 
and a non-entity, but does not become more perfect and venerable, nor does it ori¬ 
ginate from any thing elfo than the foul. Indeed, it mud not be admitted that 
nature in generating generates by natural reafons and meafures, but that foul in 
generating docs not generate by animafiic reafons and caufes. But if matter 
poflefies that which is common in the many, and this fomething common is efien¬ 
tial, and more efience than individuals; for this is perpetual, but each of thofe is 
corruptible, and they derive their very being from this, fince it is through form that 
every thing partakes of efience,—if this be the cafe, and foul alone poflefies things 
common which are of pofterior origin (vo-TeQoyevri xotvee), do we not make the foul 
more ignoble than matter ? For the form which is merged in matter will be more • 
perfect and more efience than that which refides in the foul; fince the latter is of 
pofterior origin, but the former is perpetual; and the one is after and connective of 
the many. To which we may add, that a common phantafm in the foul derives its 
fubfiftence from a furvey of that which is common in particulars. Hence it tends to 
this ; for every thing adheres to its principle, and is faid to be nothing elfe than a 
predicate ; fo that its very efience is to be predicated of the many. 

Further fiill: the univerfal in the many is lets than each of the many ; for by cer¬ 
tain additions and accidents it is furpafied by every individual. But that which is of * 
pofterior origin (i. c. univerfal abftraCted from particulars) comprehends each of the 
many. Hence it is predicated of each of thefe-; and that which is particular is 
contained in the whole of this univerfal. For this fomething common, or abftraCt 
idea, is not only predicated of that fomething common in an individual, but like- 
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wife of the whole fubjcCh How then can it thence derive its fubfiftence, and 
be completed from that which is common in the many ? For, if from the many 
themfelves, where do we fee infinite men, of all which we predicate the fame 
thing ? And if from that which is common in the many, whence is it that 
this abftraCt idea is more comprehenfivc than its caufe ? Hence it has a dif¬ 
ferent origin, and receives from another form this power which is comprehen- 
five of every individual; and of this form the abftraCt idea which fubfifts in opinion 
is an image, the inward caufe being excited from things apparent. To which we 
may add, that all demon ftraition, as Ariftotle has fhown in his Laft Analytics, is 
from things prior, more honourable, and more univerfal. How, therefore, is univer- 
fal more honourable, if it is of pofterior origin ? For, in things of pofterior origin, 
that which is more univerfal is more uneflential; whence fpecies is more eflence 
than genus. The rules, therefore, concerning the mod true demonftration muft be 
fubverted, if we alone place in the foul univerfals of pofterior origin : for thefo are 
not more excellent than, nor are the caufes of, nor are naturally prior to, particulars. 
If, therefore, thefc things are abfurd, it is neccflary that eftential reafons fhould fub- 
fift in the foul prior to univerfals which are produced by an abftraCtion from fenfibles. 
And thefc reafons or productive powers are indeed always exerted, and arc always 
efficacious in divine fouls, and in the more excellent orders of beings; but in us 
they are fometimes dormant, and fometimes in energy. Again : that the foul con¬ 
tains eftential forms, and that, unlefs this be admitted, there can be no fuch thing as 
fcicnce, may be thus proved. 

If dianoetic and intellectual are better than fenfible knowledge, it is nccefiary 
that the things known by the dianoetic power, and by intellect, fhould be more • 
divine than thofe which are known by fenfe : for, as the gnoflic powers which are 
co-ordinated to beings are to each other, fuch alfo is the mutual relation of the things 
which are known. If, therefore, the dianoetic power aqd intellect fpeculate fepa- 
ratc and immaterial forms, and likewife things univerfal, and which fubfift in tbem- 
fclves, but fenfe contemplates things partible, and which are infeparable from fub- 
jeCts, it is neccflary that the fpeCtacles of the dianoetic power and of intellect fhould 
be more divine and more eternal. Univerfals, therefore, are prior to particulars, 
and things immaterial to things material. Whence, then, does the dianoetic power 
receive thefe ? for they do not always fubfilt: in us according to energy. It is how¬ 
ever neccflary, that things in energy fhould precede thofe in capacity, both in things 
intellectual and in eficnces. Forms, therefore, fubfift elfewhere, and prior to us, in 
divine and feparatc natures, through whom the forms which we contain derive their 
perfection. But thefe not fubfifting, neither would the forms in us fubfift s for 
they could not be derived from things imperfect: fince it is not lawful that more 
excellent natures fhould be either generated or perfected from fuch as are fubordi- 
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nate. Whence, too, is this multitude of forms in the multitude of fouls derived ? 
For it is every where neceflary, prior to multitude, to conceive a monad from which 
the multitude proceeds : for, as the multitude of fenfiblcs was not generated, except 
from an unity, which is better than fenfiblcs, and which gave fubfificncc to that which 
is common in particulars ; fo, neither would the multitude of forms fubfift in fouls, 
fuch as the juft itfclf, the beautiful itfelf, &c. which fubfift in all fouls in a manner 
accommodated to the nature of foul, without a certain generating unity, which is 
more excellent than this animaftic multitude: juft as the monad from which the 
multitude of fenfibles originates is fuperior to a fenfible cflcnce, comprehending 
unitedly all the variety of fenfiblcs. Is it not alfo neceflary that, prior to felf- 
motive natures, there fhould be an immoveable form ? For as felf-motivc reatons 
tranfeend thofe which arc alter-motive, or moved by others, after the lame manner 
immoveable forms, and which energife in eternity, are placed above felf-motive 
forms which are converfant with the circulations of time: for it is every where 
requifite that a ftable fhould precede a moveable caufe. If, therefore, there are 
forms in fouls which arc many, and of a felf-motivc nature, there are, prior to thefc, 
intellectual forms. In other words, there are immoveable prior to fclf-motive 
natures, fuch as are monadic prior to fuch as arc multiplied, and the perfect prior 
to the imperfedh It is alfo requifite that they fhould fubfift in energy; fo that if 
there are not intelledlual, neither are there animaftic forms: for nature by no means 
begins from the imperfect and the many ; fince it is neceflary that multitude fhould 
proceed about monads, things imperfedt about the perfect, and things moveable 
about the immoveable. But if there are not forms eflentially inherent in foul, there 
is no place left to which any one. can turn his dianoetic power, as Parmenides in 
Plato very juftly obferves: for phantaty and fenfe ncceflarily look to things con- 
nafeent with themfclvcs. But of what fhall we poficfs a dianoetic or fcientific 
Jcnow'ledgc, if the foul is deprived of forms of this kind ? For we fhall not make 
our fpeculation about things of poficrior origin, fince thefe are more ignoble than 
fenfiblcs themfelvcs, and the univerfals which they contain. How then will the 
objedls of knowledge, which are co-ordinate to the dianoetic power, be fubordinate 
to thofe which are known by fenfe ? It remains, therefore, that we fhall not know 
any thing elfc than fenfiblcs. But if this be the cafe, whence do demonfirations 
originate ? Demonfirations, indeed, are from thofe things which are the caufes of the 
things demonftrated, which arc prior to them according to nature, and not with 
relation to us, and which are more honourable than the conclufions which are 
unfolded from them. But the things from which demonftratioas arc formed are 
univerfals, and not particulars. Univerfals, therefore, are prior to, and are more 
caufal and more honourable than, particulars. Whence, likewife, are definitions? 
I*or definition proceeds through the efiential reaton of the foul: for we firft define 
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that which is common in particulars, pofieffing within, that form, of which the 
fbmething common in thefe is the image. If, therefore, definition is the principle 
of demonftration, it is ncceflary that there fhould be another definition prior to 
this, of the many forms and efiential reafons which the foul contains : for fince, as 
we have before faid, the juft itfelf is in every foul, it is evident that there is fome- 
thing common in this multitude of the juft, whence every foul, knowing the reafon 
of the juft contained in its cflcnce, knows, in a fimilar manner, that which is in all 
other fouls. But, if it pofiefics fomething common, it is this lomething common 
which we define, and this is the principle of demonftration, and not that imiverlal 
in the many, which is material, and in a certain refpc6t mortal, being co-ordinated 
with the many : for, in demonflrations and definitions, it is requifitc that the whole 
of that which is partial fiiould be comprehended in univerfal and definition. But 
the definitions of things common in particulars do not comprehend the whole of 
particulars : for, can it be faid that Socrates is the whole of rational mortal animal, 
which is the definition of man ? fince he contains many other particulars, which 
caufe him to poflefs charadtcriftic peculiarities. But the reafon of man in the foul 
comprehends the whole of every individual; for it comprehends uniformly all the 
powers which are beheld about the particulars of the human fpccics: And in a 
fimilar manner with refpc< 5 t to animal : for, indeed, the univerfal in particulars is 
lefs than the particulars thcmfelvcs, and is lefs than fpccics ; fince it docs not poflefs 
all differences in energy, but in capacity alone ; whence, alfo, it becomes as it 
were the matter of the fuccceding formal differences. But the reafon of man in 
our foul is better and more comprchcnfivc; for it comprehends all the differences 
of man unitedly, and not in capacity, like the univerfal in particulars, but in energy. 
If, therefore, definition is the principle of demonftration, it is requifitc that it 
fhould be the definition of a thing of that kind, which is entirely comprchcnfivc of 
that which is more partial. But of this kind are the forms in our foul, and not the 
forms which fubftft in particulars. Thefe, therefore, being fubverted, neither will 
it be poflible to define. Hence, the definitive together with the demonftrativc 
art will perifh, abandoning the conceptions of the human mind. The divifive art, 
alfo, together with thefe will be nothing but a name : for the whole employment of 
divifions is to feparate the many from the one, and to diftribute things pre-fubfifting 
unitedly in the whole, into their proper differences, not adding the differences ex¬ 
ternally, but contemplating them as inherent in the genera themfclves, and as di¬ 
viding the fpccies fiom each other. Where, therefore, w ill the work of this art 
be found, if we do not admit that there are efiential forms in our foul ? For he 
who fuppofes that this art is employed in things of poftcrior origin, i. e. forms 
ab ft railed from fcnfiblcs, perceives nothing of the power which it pofiefics : for, to 
divide things of pofterior origin, is the bufinefs of the divifive art, cnergifing accord¬ 
ing 
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hjg to opinion ; but, to contemplate the efiential differences of the reafons in the 
Ibul, is the employment of dianoetic and fcientific divifion, which alfo unfolds 
united powers, and perceives things more partial branching forth from fuch as are 
more total. By a much greater priority, therefore, to the definitive and demon- 
ftrative arts will the divifive be entirely vain, if the foul does not contain efiential 
reafons: for definition is more venerable, and ranks more as a principle, than de- 
monftration, and^ again, divifion than definition : for the divifive gives to the defi¬ 
nitive art its principles, but not vice verfa. The analytic art, alfo, rauft perifh to¬ 
gether with thefo, if we-do not admit the efiential reafons of the foul. For, as we 
have before obferved in the notes to the thirteenth book, the analytic is oppofod to 
the demonftrative method as refolving from things caufod to caufos, but to the de¬ 
finitive, asproceeding from compofites to things more fimple, and to the divifive, 
as afeending from things more partial to fuch as are more univerfal. So that, thole 
methods being deftroyed, this alfo will perifh. If, therefore, there are not forms or 
ideas, neither fball we contain the reafons of things. And, if we do not contain the 
reafons of things, neither will there be the diale&ic methods according to which 
we obtain a knowledge of things, nor fhall we know where to turn the dianoetic 
power of the foul. 

Page 321, Note 

The following additional arguments in defence of the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
are given for the fake of the liberal and Platonic reader. The whole is nearly 
extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides. 

This vifible world is either felf-fubfiftent, or it derives its fubfiftence from a 
fuperior caufe. But if it is admitted to be felf-fubfiftent, many abfurd confequences 
will enfue: for it is neceflary that every thing felf-fubfiftent fhould be impartible ; 
becaufe, every thing which makes and every thing which generates is entirely in¬ 
corporeal. For bodies make through incorporeal powers; fire by heat, and fnow 
by coldnefs. But if it is neceflary that the maker fhould be incorporeal, and in 
things felf-fubfiftent the fame thing is the maker and the thing made, the generator 
and the thing generated, that which is felf-fubfiftent will be perfectly impartible. 
But the world is not a thing of this kind: for every body is every way divifible, 
and confequently is not felf-fubfiftent. Again : every thing felf-fubfiftent is alfo 
felf-energetic. For, as it generates itfelf, it is by a much greater priority naturally 
adapted to energifo in itfelf, fince to make and to generate are no other than to 
cncrgife. But the world is not fclf-motive, becaufe it is corporeal. No body, 
therefore, is naturally adapted to be moved, and at the fame time to move according 
to the whole of itfelf. For neither can the whole at the fame time heat itfclfj and 
'be heated by itfelf: for, becaufe it is heated, it will not yet be hot, in confequence 
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of the heat being gradually propagated through all its parts ; but becaufe it heats, 
it will poflefs heat, and thus the fame thing will be, and yet will not be hot. As, 
therefore, it is impoffible that any body can move itfelf according to internal change, 
neither can this be effected by any other motion. And, in fhort, every corporeal 
motion is more timilar to paflion than to energy; but a felf-motive energy is im¬ 
material and impartible : lb that, if the world is corporeal, it will not be felf-motive. 
But if not felf-motive, neither will it be felf-fubliftent. And if it is not felf-fubfiftent, 
it is evident that it is produced by another caufe. 

For again : that which is not felf-fiibfiftent is twofold, viz. it is either better than, 
or inferior to, caufo. And that which is more excellent than caufe*, as is the in- 
. effable principle of things, has fomething pofterior to itfelf, fuch as is a felf-fubfiftent 
nature. But that which is fubordinate to caufo is entirely fufpended from a felf- 
fubfiftent caufe. It is neceflary, therefore, that the world (hould fubfift from an¬ 
other more excellent caufo. But with refpedl to this caufo, whether does it make 
according to free will and the reafoning energy, or produce the univerfe by its 
very eflcnce-f ? for, if according to free will, its energy in making will be unllable 
and ambiguous, and will fubfift differently at different times. The world therefore 
will be corruptible : for that which is generated from a caufo moving differently at 
• different times, is mutable and corruptible. But if the caufo of the univerfe 
operated from reafoning and inquiry in producing the world, his energy could not 
be fpontaneous and truly bis own ; but his eflence would be fimiiar to that of the 
artificer, who does not derive his productions from himfelfj but procures them as 
fomething adventitious by learning and inquiry. Hence we infer that the world 
is eternal, and that its maker produced it by his very eflence; for, in fhort, every 
thing which makes according to free will has alfo the eflential energy. Thus, 
our foul, which energifes in many things according to free will, imparts at the 
fame time life to the body by its very eflence, which life does not depend on 
our free will; for, otherwife, the animal from every adverfe circumftance would be 
diflolved, the foul on fuch occafions condemning its aflociation with the body. 
But not every thing which operates from its very eflence, has alfo another energy 
according to free will. Thus, fire heats by its very eflence alone, but produces 
nothing from the energy of will; nor is this effected by fnow, nor, in fhort, by any 
body, fo far as body. If, therefore, the eflential energy is more extended than 
that of free will, it is evident that it proceeds from a more venerable and elevated 
caufe. And this very properly : for the creative energy of natures that operate from 
their very eflence is unattended with anxiety. But it is efpecially neceflary to con- 

* This is demonftrated by Produa in his Elements of Theology. 

f This mode of operation we have explained in a note to the twelfth book. 
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ceive an energy, of this kind in divine natures; fince we alto then live more free 
from anxiety, and with greater eafe, when our life is divine, or according to virtue. 
If, therefore, there is a caufe of the univerfe operating from his very ellcnce, he is 
that primarily which his production is fecondarily ; and that which he is primarily 
he imparts in a fecondary degree to his production. Thus, fire both imparts heat 
to fomething clfe, and is itfelf hot, and foul imparts life,, and pofiefics life; and 
this reafoning will be found to be true in every thing which operates efientially. 
The caufe of the univerfe, therefore, fabricating from his very efience, is that pri¬ 
marily which the world is fecondarily. But, if the world is full of all-various forms, 
thefe will fubfift primarily in the caufe of the world; for it is the fame caufe which 
gave fubfiftence to the fun and moon, to man and horfe. Thefe, therefore, are 
primarily in the caufe of the world; another fun befides the apparent, another man, 
and, in a fimilar manner, every other form. There are, therefore, forms prior to 
fenfibles, and demiurgic caufes of the phenomena pre-fubfifting in the one caufe of 
the univerfe. 

But if any one thould fay that the w’orld has indeed a caufe, yet not producing, 
but final, and that thus all things are orderly difpofed with relation to this caufe, 
'it is fo far well indeed, that they admit the good to prefide over the univerfe. But, 
it may be alkcd, whether does flic world receive any thing from this caufe, or no¬ 
thing according to defirc ? for, if nothing, the defire by which it extends itfelf to¬ 
wards this caufe is vain. But if it receives fomething from this caufe, and this caufe 
not only imparts good to the world, but imparts it efientially, by a much greater 
priority, it will be the caufe of exiftence to the univerfe, that it may impart good to 
it efientially ; and thus he will not only be the final, but the producing caufe of the 
univerfe. 

In the next place, let us direvSt our attention to the phenomena, to things equal 
and unequal, fimilar and difiimilar, and all fuch fcnfible particulars as are by no 
means truly denominated : for where is there equality in fenfibles which arc 
mingled with inequality? where fimilitude in things filled with difiimilitude ? 

' where the beautiful among things of which the fubjacd is bafe? where the good 
in things in which there is capacity and the imperfect ? Each of thefe fcnfible par¬ 
ticulars, therefore, is not that truly which it is faid to be; for, how can things, the 
nature of which confifts in the impartible and in privation of interval, fubfift perfectly 
in things partible, and endued with interval ? But our foul is able, both to conceive 
and generate things far more accurate and pure than the phenomena. Hence, it 
correcls the apparent circle, and points out how far it falls fliort of the perfectly 
accurate. And it is evident that in fo doing it beholds another form-'more beauti¬ 
ful and more perfett than this: for, unlefs it beheld fomething more pure, it could 
jaot lay that this is not truly leautiful, and that is not in every refpeit equal. If, 
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therefore, a partial foul fuch as ours is able to generate and contemplate in itfclf 
things more perfect than the phaenomena, fuch as the accurate fphere and circle, 
the accurately beautiful and equal, and, in a fimilar manner, every other form, 
but the caufe of the univerfe is neither able to generate, nor contemplate, things 
more beautiful than the phenomena, how is the one the fabricator of the univerfe, 
but the other of a part of the univerfe ? For a greater power is effective of things 
more perfect, and a more immaterial intellect contemplates more excellent fpeCtacles. 
The maker of the world, therefore, is able both to generate and underftand forms 
much more accurate and perfect than the phenomena. Where, then, does he 
generate, and where does he behold them ? Evidently, in himfelf: for he con¬ 
templates himfelf. So that, by beholding and generating himfelf, he at the fame 
time generates in himfelf, and gives fubfiftence to forms more immaterial and more 
accurate than the phaenomena. 

In the third place, if there is no caufe of the univerfe, but all things are from 
chance, how are all things co-ordinated to each other, and how do things perpe¬ 
tually fubfitl ? And whence is it, that all things are thus generated according to 
nature with a frequency of fubfiftence ? for whatever originates from chance does 
' not fubfift frequently, but feldom. But if there is one caufo, the, fource of co-ordi¬ 
nation to all things, and this caufe is ignorant of itfelf, muft there not be fome 
nature prior to this, which, by knowing itfelf, imparts being to this caufe ? for it is 
impoffible that a nature which is ignorant fhould be more excellent than that 
which has a knowledge of itfclf. If, therefore, this caufe knows itfelf, it is evident 
that, knowing itfelf to be a caufe, it muft alfo know the things of which it is the 
caufe 5 fo that it will alfo comprehend the things which it knows. If, therefore, 
intellcdl is the caufe of the univerfe, it alfo co-ordinated all things to each other: 
for there is one artificer of all things. But the univerfe js various, and all its parts 
do not participate either of the lame dignity or order. Who is it then.that mea- 
fures the dignity of thefe, except the power that gave them fubfiftence ? Who dis¬ 
tributed every thing in a convenient order, and fixed it in its proper feat; the fun 
here, and there the moon, the earth here, and there the mighty heaven, except the 
being by whom thefe were produced ? Who gave co-ordination to all things, and 
produced one harmony from all, except the power who imparted to every thing 
its efiencc and nature ? If, therefore, he orderly difpofed all things, he cannot be 
ignorant of the order and rank which every thing maintains in the univerfe : for to 
operate in this manner would be the province of irrational nature, and not of a 
divine caufe, and would be the charaCteriftic of ncccffity, and not of* intellectual 
providence. Since, if, intellectually perceiving himfelf, he knows himfelf, but know¬ 
ing himfelf and the eflcnce which he is allotted, he knows that he is an immoveable 
caufe, and the objcCt of defire to all things, he will alfo know the natures to which 
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he is defirable: for he is not defirable from accident, but eflentially. He wilt there*-' 
fore either be ignorant of what he is eflentially, or, knowing this, he will alfo know 
that he is the object of defire j and, together with this, he will know that alt things- 
defire him, and what the natures are by which he is defired : for, of two relatives, to- 
know one definitely, and the other indefinitely, is not the chara&erifiic of fcience,. 
and much lefs of intellectual perception. But, knowing definitely the things by 
which he is defired, he knows the caufes of them, in confequence of beholding 
himfelf, and not things of a pofterior nature. If, therefore, he does not in vain 
pofiefs the caufes of all tilings, he muft necefiarily, according to them, bound the 
order of all things, and thus be of all things the immoveable caufe, as bounding their 
order by his very eflence. 

But whether fhall we fay that, becaufe he defigned to make all things, he knew 
them, or, becaufe he underftands all things, on this account he gave fiibfiftence to 
all' things J But if, in confequence of defigning to make all things, he knows all 
things, he will pofiefs inward energy, and a converfion to himfelf fubordinate to 
that which proceeds outwardly, and his knowledge of beings will fubfift for the fake 
of things different from himfelf. But if this is abfurd, by knowing himfelf he wiH 
be the maker of all things. And, if this be the cafe, he will make things external 
fimilar to tbofe which he contains in himfelf: for fuch is the natural order of things,, 
that externally proceeding fhould be fofpended from inward energy, the wholes 
world from the all-perfeCt monad of ideas, and the parts of the vifible univerfe from 
monads which are feparated from each other; 

In the fourth place, we fay that man is generated from man, and from every thing 
its like. After what manner therefore are they generated ? for you will not fay that 
the generation of thefo is from chance: for neither nature nor divinity makes any 
thing in vain. But, if the generation of men- is not from chance, whence is it l 
You will fay. It is evidently from feed. Let it be then- admitted, that man is from 
feed; but feed pofiefies productive powers in capacity, and not in energy.. For,, 
fince it is a body, it is not naturally adapted to pofiefs productive powers impartibly 
and in energy i for every where afubfiftence in energy, precedes a fubfiftcnce in¬ 
capacity ; fince, being imperfeCt, it requires the afiiftance of fometbing elfe endued 
with a perfective power. This fomething elfe you will fay is the nature of the- 
mother; for this pcrfe&s and fafhions the offspring, by its productive powers.. 
For the apparent form of the mother does not make the infant, but nature* 
which is an incorporeal power and the principle of motion. If, therefore,, 
nature changes the productive powers of feed from capacity to a fubfiftence in 
energy, nature muft herfclf pofiefs thefe productive powers in energy.. Hence* 
being irrational and without imagination, fhe is at the fame time the caufe of phyfi- 
cal reafons* As the nature of m3n, therefore, contains human productive powers^, 
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does not alio nature in a lion contain thofe of the Hon ; as, for inftance, the rcalons 
or productive powers of the head, the hair, the feet, and the other parts of the lion ? 
Or, whence, on thedding a tooth, does another grow in its place, unlefs from an 
inherent power which is able to make the teeth ? How likewife does it at the 
fame time make bone and fleth, and each of the other parts ? for the fame thing 
energifing according to the fame, would not be able to fathion fuch a variety of 
organization. But does not nature in plants alfo poffefs productive powers as well 
as in animals ? or (hall we not fay that, in thefe likewife, the order of generation 
and the lives of the plants evince that they are perfected from orderly caufes ? It 
is evident, therefore, from the fame reafoning, that the natures of thefe alfo compre¬ 
hend the apparent productive powers. Let us then afeend from thete to the one 
nature of the earth, which generates whatever breathes and creeps on its furface, and 
which by a much greater priority contains the productive powers of plants and ani¬ 
mals. Or whence the generation of things from putrefaClion ? (for the hypothetic 
of the experimenlalifts is weak and futile.) Whence is it that different kinds of 
plants grow in the fame place, without human care and attention ? Is it not evident 
that it is from the whole nature of the earth, containing the productive powers of all 
thefe in berfelf 1 And thus proceeding, we (hall find that the nature in each of the 
elements and celeftial fpheres comprehends the productive powers of the animals 
which it contains.. And if from the celeftial fpheres we afeend to the nature of the 
univerfe itfelf, we may alfo inquire refpe&ing this, whether it contains forms or not, 
and we (hall be compelled to confefs, that in this alfo the productive and motive 
powers of all things are contained: for whatever is perfected from inferior fubfifts 
in a more excellent and perfeCt manner from more univerfal natures. The nature 
of the univerfe, therefore, being the mother of all things, comprehends the pro¬ 
ductive powers of all things ; for, otherwife, it would beabfurd that art, imitating 
natural reafons, (hould operate according to productive principles, but that nature 
herfelf (hould energife without reafons, and without inward meafures. But, if 
nature contains productive principles, it is ncccflary that there (hould be another 
caufe prior to nature, which is comprehenfive of forms: for nature verging to 
bodies energifes in them, juft as if we lhould conceive an artift verging to pieces of 
timber, and inwardly, by various operations, reducing them to a certain form ; for 
thus nature* merged together with and dwelling in corporeal mafles, infpires them 
with her productive powers and with motion j fince thing* which are moved by 
others require a caufe of this kind, a caufe which is properly irrational indeed, 
that it may not depart from bodies, which cannot fubfift without a caufe continually 
redding with them, but containing the productive powers of bodies, that it may bo 
able to preferve all things in their proper boundaries, and move every thing in A 
Convenient manner. Nature, therefore, belongs to other things, being merged in, 
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or co-ordinated with, bodies. But it is requifite that the moft principal and proper" 
caufe thould be exempt-from its productions: for, by how much more the maker is- 
exempt from the thing made, by fp much the more perfectly and purely will he 
make. And, in ftiort, if nature is irrational,, it requires a leader. There is there¬ 
fore fomething prior to nature, which contains productive powers, and from which 
it is requifite that every thing in the world fhouId be fufpended. Hence a know— 
lcdge of generated natures will fubfifi in the caufe of the world more excellent 
than the knowledge .which we pofiels; lb far as this caufe not only knows, but 
gives fubfiflence to, all things ; but we poflefe knowledge alone. But if the demiurgic 
caufe of the univerle knows all things, if he beholds them externally, he will again 
be ignorant of himfelf, and will be fubordinate to a partial foul ; but, if he beholds 
them in himfelf, he will contain in himfelf alk forms, both intellectual and gnoftic. 

In the fifth place, things produced from an immoveable caufe are immoveable - 
and without mutation ; but things produced from a moveable eaufe are again 
moveable and mutable, and fubfifi differently at different times. If this be the cale,.. 
all fuch things as are eflentially eternal and immutable muft be the progeny of an- 
immoveable caufe j for, if from a moVeable caufe, they will be mutable; which is im- 
poflible. Are not, therefore, the form of man and the form of horfc from a caufe, 
if the whole world fubfifts from a caufe ? From what caufe, therefore ? Is it from 
an immoveable or from a moveable caufe ? But if from a moveable caufe, the. 
human fpecies will fome time or other fail; fince every thing which fubfifts from a; 
moveable caufe ranks among things which are naturally adapted to perifh. We - 
may alfo make the fame inquiry refpeCting the fun and moon, and each of the ftars:: 
for, if thefe are produced from a moveable caufe, in thefe alfo there will be a muta¬ 
tion of efience. But if thefe, and all fuch forms as eternally fubfifi in the univerfe,, 
are from an immoveable caufe, where does the immoveable caufe of thefe fiibfift ?' 
For it is evidently not in bodies, fince every natural body is naturally adapfed'to be - 
moved. It therefore fubfifts proximately in nature. But nature is irrational; and it; 
is requifite that caufes properly fo called ffiould be intellectual and divine. Hence,, 
the immoveable caufes of thefe forms fubfifi primarily in intellect, fecondarily in 
foul, in the third gradation in nature, and laftly in bodies. For all things either fob- 
fift apparently or unapparcntly, either feparate or infeparable - from bodies; and if 
feparate, either immoveably according to efience and energy, or immoveably accord¬ 
ing to efience, but moveably according to energy. Thofe things, therefore, are 
properly immoveable, which are immutable both according to efience and energy,, 
fuch as are intelligibles; but thofe pofiels the fecond rank which are immoveable 
indeed according to efience, but moveable according to energy, and fuch are fouls: 
in the third place, things unapparent indeed, but infeparable from the phaenomena^ 
are fuch as belong to the empire of nature j and thofe rank in the laft place which 
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are apparent, fobfift in fenfibles, and are divilible: for the gradual fubjedlion of 
forms proceeding as far as to fenfibles ends in thefe. 

In the fixth place, let us fpeculate after another manner concerning the fubfiftence 
of forms or ideas, beginning from demon fixations themfelves. For Ariftotle has 
proved in his Laft Analytics, and all fcientific men mud confefs, that demonfirations- 
arc entirely from things which have a priority of fubfiftence, and which are naturally 
more honorable; But if the things from which demonftrations confift arc univerfals 
(for every demonftration is from thefe),—hence thefe muft be caufos to the things- 
which are unfolded from them. When, therefore, the aftronomer fays, that the 
circles in the heavens bifedt each other, fince every greateft circle bifodts its 
like, whether does he demonftrate or not ? For he makes his conclufion from that 
which is univerfal. But where fhall we find the caufes of this fedtion of circles in 
the heavens, which are more univerfal than the circles ? For they will not be in 
bodies, fince every thing which is in body is divifible. They muff, therefore, refide' 
in an incorporeal efience j and hence there muft be forms which have a fubfiftence 
prior to apparent forms, and which are the caufes of fubfiftence to thefe, in confe- 
quence of being more univerfal and more powerful. Science, therefore, compels us to- 
admit that there are univerfal forms, which have a fubfiftence prior to particulars, are 
more eflential and more caufal, and from which the very being of particulars is derived. 

By afeending from motion we may alfo after the fame manner prove the exift-- 
encc of ideas. Every body from its own proper nature is alter-motive, or moved by 
another, and is indigent of motion externally derived. But the firft, moft proper 
and principal motion is in the power which moves the mundane wholes: for he 
poflefles the motion of a mover, and body the motion of that which is moved, and _ 
corporeal motion is the image of that which pre-fobfifts in this power. For that is 
perfedt motion becaufe it is energy; but the motion in body is imperfedt energy : 
and the imperfedt derives its fubfiftence from -the perfedt.. 

From knowledge alfo we may perceive the neceffity of the fame conclufion. For 
laft knowledge is that of bodies, whether it be denominated ferifiblc or imaginable :• 
for all fuch knowledge is deftitute of truth, and does not contemplate any thing uni- 
vcrtal and common, but beholds all things inverted with figure, and all things 
partial. But more perfedt knowledge is that which is without figure, which is im¬ 
material, and which fubfifts by itfelf,. and from itfelf; the image of which is fenfe, 
fince this is imperfedt knowledge, fubfifting in another,, and not originating from 
itfelf. If, therefore,, as in motion, fo alfo in. knowledge and in life, that which par¬ 
ticipates, that which is participated, and that which is imparticipable, are different 
from each other, there is alfo the tame reafoning with refpedt to other forms. For 
matter is one thing, the form which it contains another, and ftill different from 
either is the feparate form. For God and Nature do not make things imperfedt 
which fobfift in fomething different from themfelves, and which have an obfeure 
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and debile exigence, but have not produced things perfect, and Which fubfift from 
themfelves ; but by a much greater priority they have given fubfiftence to thefe, and 
from thefe have produced things which are participated by, and merged in, the 
darknefs of matter. 

But if it be requifite fummarily to relate the caufe that induced the Pythagoracans 
and Plato to adopt the hypothefis of ideas, we mud fay that all thefe vifible natiires, 
celeftial and fublunary, are either from chance, or fubfift from a caufc. But that 
they (hould be from chance is impoffible : for things more excellent will'fubfift in 
things fubordinate, vi?. intelledl, realbn, and caufe, and that which proceeds from 
caufe. To which we may add, as Ariftotle oblerves, that prior to caufes according 
to accident, it is requifite that there (hould be things which have an eftentia} fubfift- 
ence; for the accidental is that in which the progrefiions of thefe are terminated. 
So that a fubfiflence from caufe will be more antient than a fubfiftence from chance, 
if the moft divine of things apparent are the progeny of chance. But if there is a 
caufe of all things, there will either be many unconjoined caufes, or one caufe; but if 
many, we (hall not be able to afiign to what it is owing that the world is one, fince 
there will not be one caufe according to which all things are co-ordinated. It will al(o 
1 be abfurd to fuppofe that this cayfe is irrational. For, again, there will be fomething 
among things pofterior better than the caufe of all things, viz. that which being 
within the univerfe, and a part of the whole, operates according to reafon and know¬ 
ledge, and yet derives this prerogative from an irrational caufe, But if this caufe is 
rational and knows itfelf, it will certainly know itfelf to be the eaufe of all; or, 
being ignorant of this, it will be ignorant of its owp nature. But if it knows that 
it is eflentially the caufe of the univerfe, it will alfo definitely kpow that of which it 
is the caufe ; for, that which definitely knows the one will alfo definitely know the 
other. Hence, he will know every thing which the univerfe contains, and of which 
he is the caufe: and if this be the cafe, beholding himfclf and knowing himfelf, he 
knows things pofterior to himfelf. By immaterial realbns, therefore, and forms, he 
knows the mundane reafons and forms from which the univerfe confifts, and the 
univerfe is contained in him as in a caufe feparate from matter. This, Proclus adds, 
was the do&rine of the Eleatic Zeno, and the advocates for ideas: nor did thefe 
men alone, fays he, form conceptions of this kind refpedling ideas, but their doc¬ 
trine was alfo conformable to that of the theologifts. For Orpheus fays, that after 
the abforptipn of Phanes in Jupiter, all things were generated : fince prior to (his the 
caufes of #11 mundane natures fubfifted unitedly in Phanes, bqt fecondarily and with 
reparation ip the Demiurgus of the univerfe. For there the fun and the moon, heaver) 
itfelf, and the elements. Love the fource of union, and in (hprt all tl)ings,were pro¬ 
duced : for there was a natural conflux, fays Orpheus, of all things ip the belly of Ju¬ 
piter. Nor did Orpheus flop here but he alfo delivered the order of demiurgic form* 
through which fenfible natures were allotted their prefent distribution. Proplus fur¬ 
ther 
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ther adds: The gods alfo have thought fit to unfold to mankind the truth relpeCfing 
ideas; and have declared what the one fountain is whence they proceed; where 
ideas firfl fubfift in full perfection ; and how in their progreffion they affimilate all 
things, both wholes and parts, to the Father of the univerfe. What Proclus here 
alludes to is the following Chaldaic Oracle t 

Nouf or arpog (ppoi&trs voitrag etxjMxot jSouAjr 
Tlosjj.[/.o^(f>ovs /Seas* 7ry iy r ,S Ss p/as aoro7rTa<rat 
E %idopov’ 'TrxTgoQ iv yaf eryy /3ouA>)ts reKog rs. 

A AX' g[jLs^itrdyi<rxv vosgw n ruf/ jiot^rfisKrxi 
E/s aAXas vofpas* xocrjjM yxq avx% 'rroXvjj.o^pM' 

TlgovOrjiuv vosgov tvttov ufiOnov ov xxtx kotijov / ~ 

l%vo£ sTTSiyopcVOs [M^pyjs [MTU y.o<r\J.og (fixvQm,- 
IJavr onus /S?a/s Ki%x^«r^ivos, oov pix Tniyri, 

E% j; s fo/^ouvrar /j.i[t*i>i<r[£svxi aXXa/ anrXrjot, 

VtiyvvfJL'vxi m f/ o-w/Aao-/^ xt nSft xoXi rour 

SjLtf^SaXfous* <rjjirivs<r<riv sonuuxi fio^-ovrxi, 

Tfaorowr/ 7 T£p/ t’ ajJ.fi 1 7rapa o-j^ov aXXuS/s aXX;; 

; E moixt wt^xi 7n;y)js r nxi^iytr i s xiro, i roXu 

Afarrojufya/ oru^os xvdog xxoipTiTov ypovovy xx.y.y: 

A^xsyovovg thxg Truths fSXuo-/ Taj Sfc 
Avtots\*is ‘7ryy>i- 

i. e. The intellect of the Father made a cradling noife, underfianding with un¬ 
wearied counfel omniform iddas. But with winged fpced they leaped forth from' 
one fountaiu: for both the counfel and the end were from the Father. In confe- 
quence, too, of being allotted an intellectual fire* they are divided into other intellec¬ 
tual forms: for the king previoufly placed in the multiform' world an intellectual 
incorruptible impreffion, the vefiige of which haftening through the world, caufes ifc 
to appear invefted with form, and replete with all-various ideas of which there is one 
fountain. From this fountain other immenfe diftributed ideas rufti with a cradling 
noife, burfting forth about the bodies of the world,, and are borne along its terrible 
bofoms like fwarms of bees. They turn, themfelves too on all fides,and nearly in 
all directions. They are intellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, pluck¬ 
ing abundantly the flower of the fire of fleeplets time. But a felf-perfcCt fountain, 
pours forth primogenial ideas from the primary vigour of the Father- 

Through thefe things, fays Proclus, the gods have clearly fliown where ideas fub¬ 
fift, who the divinity is that comprehends the one fountain of thefe, and that from 
this fountain a multitude proceeds. Likewife, how the world is fabricated according 
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to ideas; that they are motive of all mundane fyftems ; that they-are efientially in¬ 
tellectual ; and that they arc all-various according to their charaderiftics. 

If, therefore, he adds, arguments perfuade us to admit the hypothetis refpeCting 
ideas, and the wife unite in the tame detign, viz. Plato, Pythagoras, and Orpheus, 
and the gods clearly bear witnefs to thefe, we thould but little regard fophiftical 
arguments, which are confuted by themfelves, and afiert nothing fcienjific, nothing 
fane. For the gods have manifeflly declared that they are conceptions of the 
Fatherfor they abide in his intelligence. They have likewife afierted that they 
proceed to the fabrication of the world; for the cradling noife fignifies their pro- 
grefljon ;—that they are omniform, as comprehending the caufes of all divifible na¬ 
tures; that from fontal ideas others proceed, which are allotted the fabrication of the 
world, according to its parts, and which are faid to be fimilar to fwarms of bees ; 
and laftly, .that they are generative of fecondary natures. 

For the take of the Platonic reader it may not be improper to obforve that, in 
the Supplement to Vol. III. of the Monthly Magazine, I have given as complete a 
colled ion of thefe Chaldaic Oracles, as I believe can at prefent be obtained. Of 
thefe invaluable remains of a theology coeval with the univerfe, I have not pnly 
afeertained the authenticity, but have made an accurate arrangement, and have 
given the authors and places where each (a few only excepted) may be found. The 
reader will likewife find that I have added fifty Chaldaean Oracles and fragments of 
Oracles to the collodion of Patricius, and that J have given a far more corred edi¬ 
tion of the text than that of Stanley and Le Clerc, who, from not underftanding any 
thing of the wifdom with which thefe venerable fragments are replete, have by 
their arrangement made perfed nonfenfe of the greater part. 

Should the reader, convinced by thefe arguments that there is an ideal world fub- 
filling in incorporeal perfedion, all-beautiful and all-divine, be fortunately led to 
inquire how he may arrive thither, and by what guides like leading liars he may 
dired his flight from the magic power of Circe * and the detaining charms of Ca- 
lypfo -f-, to this (plendid region, the paternal port, the true Ithaca of the foul, let 
him attend to the following admirable paflage from the Ninth Book of the Fifth 
Ennead of Plotinus, On Intellect; Ideas, and Being. For if, like Ulyfles, he is able 
even in the prefent life to pafs from fenfe to the regions of intelled, he may like 
him, after having wandered over the fea of generation, been purified by the cathartic 
virtues, and experienced the light of fcience, find intelledual energy, and intelled 
itfelf fhining in the recefles of his foul, 

“ Since all men from their birth employ fenfe prior to intelled, and are necefia- 
rily firft convcrfant with fenfibles, fome proceeding no further pafs through life, con* 

* The goddets of Senfe, f The goddefs of JPhantafy, 
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fidering theft: as the firft and laft of things, and apprehending that whatever is 
painful among thefe is evil, and whatever is pleafarrt is good} thus thinking it fuffi- 
cient to purfue the one and avoid the other. Thofe, too, among them who pretend 
to a greater (hare of reafon than others, efteem this to be wifdom, being affedted in 
a manner fimilar to more heavy birds, who, colledting many things from the earth, 
and opprefled with the weight, are unable to fly on high, though they have received 
wings for this purpofe from nature. But others arc in a fmall degree elevated from 
things fubordinate, the more excellent part of the foul recalling them from pleafure 
to a more worthy purfuit. As they are, however, unable to look on high, and as 
not pofiefling any thing elfe which can afford them reft, they betake themfelves to¬ 
gether with the name of virtue to actions and the election of things inferior, from 
which they at firft endeavoured to raife themfelves, though in vain. In the third 
clafs is the race of divine men, who through a more excellent power, and with pier¬ 
cing eyes, acutely perceive fupemal light, to the vifion of which they raite themfekes 
above the clouds and darknefs as it were of this lower world, and there abiding defpife 
every thing in thefe regions of fenfe j being no otherwife delighted with the place 
which is true and properly their own, than he who after many wanderings is at length 
ceftored to his lawful country. 

. “ What, then, is this region ? and how may we arrive thither ? This, indeed; may 
beacoomplithed by him who is naturally a lover, and is truly from his birth a philofo- 
pher: asa lover being parturient about the beautiful, yet not enduring to be detaihed by 
the beauty in body, he flies from thence to the beauty of foul, vifc. virtues and fciences, 

* inftitutions and laws; and again from thefe afcends to the caufe of all that is beauti¬ 
ful in foul: and if any thing remains prior to this, ho flill afeends, till at length he 
arrives at that which is firft, and which is beautiful from itfelf. Arriving hither he 
is freed from parturition, but not before. But how does he afeend ? Whence does 
he derive the power ? And after ,what manner does this love condudt him to the 
defired end ? Shall we fay it is thus ? 

“ This beauty which is inherent in bodies is adventitious to bodies t for the forms 
of bodies refide in them as in matter. The fubjedt, therefore, is changed, and from 
being beautiful becomes bafe. Hence, reafon feys that body is beautiful by partici-’ 
pation. What, then, is it which makes body to be beautiful ? This is effedled in 
one way by the prefence of beauty, and in another by foul, .which fafhions and inferts 
a form of this kind. Is, then, foul beautiful from itfelf, or not ? Certainly not: 
for, if this were the cafe, one foul would not be wife and beautiful, and' another 
unwife and bafe. The beauty about foul, therefore, proceeds from wifdom. What 
is it then which imparts wifdom to fbnl ? Is it not ncccffarily intellect 5 an intellect 
which is not at one time intellect, and at another deprived of intelligence, but truer 
intellect, and which is, therefore, beautiful from itfelf? Is it then necefi&ry to 
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flop here> as at that which is firft ? Or ought we not alio to proceed Beyond'inteT^ 
le£t itfeir ? Intellect, indeed, in our afcent prefents itfelf to the view prior to the 
principle of things, announcing as it were irrthe veftibule of the good that it con¬ 
tains all things in itfelf, being as it were an imprefiion of the good, rather fubfifting; 
in multitude than unity, the good on the contrary entirely abiding in one'' 

With this we may alio conjoin the following fublime paflages fiom Plotinus on the- 
Ideal World : they are extracted from his book On Intelligible Beauty, of which I ; 
have given a tranflation in my Hiftory of the Reft oration of the Platonic Theology,, 
at the end of Proclus on Euclid. I would earneftly recommend- the whole of this^ 
admirable book to the attention- of the rcader- 

“ Divine natures are not at one time wile, and at another time the contrary ; but 
they are perpetually wife, with a tranquil, liable, and pure intellect underftanding alii 
things, and knowing not properly human concerns, but their own, that is, fuch as 
ate divine, and fuch as intellect itfelf perceives- But the gods who inhabit this vilible- 
heaven, for they abound in divine leifure, affiduoufly contemplate, as if it were above 
them, what the primary and intelligible heaven contains. But thofe who are Ra¬ 
tioned in this higher world contemplate its inhabitants pofleffing the whole of this 
diviner heaven. For all things there arc. heaven. There the fea, animals, plants/, 
and men are heaven. Laftly, every portion of this heaven is celeftial: the gods» 
likewife who refide there' do notdifdain men, nor any other of its inhabitants, be- 
caufe every thing there is divine ; and they comprehend the whole of this intelli¬ 
gible region with the mod perfect repofe.. 

“ Hence the life of thefe divinities is ealy, and truth is their generator and-nurfe,, 
their efience and nutriment- Hence, too, they perceive all things, not fuch, indeed,, 
as are fubjeft to generation, but fuch as abide in-efience. They likewife perceive 
themfelves in others : for all things there are perfectly perfpicuous- Nothing there- 
is dark,, nothing oppofing; but every thing is confpicuous to all, intrinfically and 
univcrfelly. For light cvCry where meets with light. Each thing contains in itfelf 
all, and all things arc again beheld in another : fo- that all things are eveiy where,, 
and all.is truly, all- There every thing is all; there an. immenfe lplcndor fhincs* 
there every thing is great, finee even what is fmall is there great.. There the fun¬ 
is all. the ftars •, and every ftar is a fun,, and at the lame time all the ftars. But one 
thing excels in each, while in the mean time all things arc beheld in each. There 
motion-is perfectly pure: for in its progrellion it is not confounded'by a mover 
foreign from the motion. Permanency alfo there is difturbed by- no mutation : for it: 
is not mingled with an unftable nature.. Beftdes, beauty there is.beauty itfelf, be- 
caufe it does not fubfift in beauty : but every thing abides there, not as if placed in 
fome foreign land for the being of each is its own liable foundation. Nor is its 
efience different from, its feat r for. its fubjedl is intellect, and itfelf is intelledt.. 
Juft as if any one Ihould conceive this fenlible heaven, which is manifeft and lucid 
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to the eyes, germinating into flars by its light. In corporeal natures, indeed, one 
part is not every where produced from another, but each part is diftindt frQtn the 
reft. But there each thing is every where produced from the whole; and is at the 
fame time particular and the whole. It appears, indeed, as a part; but by him who 
acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole : by him, I mean, who is endued with 
a fight fimilar to that of the lynx, the rays of whofc eyes arc reported to penetrate 
the depths of the earth. For it appears to me that this fable occultly fignifies the 
perfpicacity of fupernal eyes. Befides, the vifion of thefe blefled inhabitants is never 
wearied, and never peafes through a fatiety of perceiving. For there is no vacuity 
in any perceivcr, which when afterwards filled up can bring intuition to an end : nor 
can pleafure ever fail through the variety of objects, or through any difeord between 
the perceiver and the thing perceived. Befides, every thing there is endued with an 
untamed and unwearied power. And that which can never be filled is fo called, 
becaufe its plenitude never fpurns at its replenifhing object: for, by intuition it more 
affiduoufiy perceives; and beholding itfclf infinite, and the objedts of its per¬ 
ception, it follows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again ; 
no life there is laborious, fince it is pure life: for, why. fhould that labour which 
lives in the beft manner ? But the life there is wifdom, a wifdom not obtained by ar- ' 
guments like ours, becaufc it is always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which 
it might require inveftigation. But it is the firft wifdom, not depending on any 
other, yet not in fuch a manner that cfience is firft, and then wifdom fucceeds as 
fecondary and adjundt. Hence no wifdom is greater than this, but there fciencc 
itfclf is the aflociate of intellect, becaufe they both germinate and beam with divine 
Ijftcndors together : in the fame manner as by a certain imitation they report that 
Juftice refidcs with Jupiter : for every thing of this kind exifts there like a lucid 
refemblance perfpicuous from itlelf, fo as to become the fpectaclc of tranfcendently 
happy fpedtators.” 

Again : in another part of the fame admirable work we have the following truly 

fublimc paftlige: 

“ Let us then receive by our dianoetic power this our fenfible world, fo difpofod 
that every part may remain indeed what it is, but that one thing may mutually refide 
in another. Let us fuppofc that all things are colledled as much as pollible into one, 
lo that each particular objedt may firft prelent itfelf to the eyes; as if a fpherc 
ihould be the exterior boundary, the fpedlaclc of the fun immediately fucceeding, 
and a reprefen tat ion of the other ftars, and the earth, the fea, and all animals appear¬ 
ing within, as in a diaphanous globe: and laftly, let us conceive that it is pofiiblc 
to behold all things in each. Let there be then in the foul a lucid imagination • 
of a fphere, containing all things in its tnmfparcnt rece|rtacle; whether they are 
agitated or at reft, or partly mutable and partly liable. Now, preferving this fphere, 
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receive another in yonr foul, removing from this Taft the extenfion into bulk, taker 
away likewife place, and banifh far from yourfelf all imagination of matter; at the: 
fame time being careful not to conceive this fecond' fphere as Something lefs than the 
firft in bulk, for this muft be void of all dimenfion. After this invoke that Divinity 
who is the Author of the univerfe imaged in your phantafy, and earneftly entreat 
him to approach. Then will he fuddenly come, bearing with him his own divine- 
world, with all the gods it contains ; then will he come, being at the fame time one 
and all, and bringing with him all things concurring in one. There, indeed, alk 
the gods are various amongft themfelves in gradations of power, yet by that one- 
abundant power they are all but one, or rather one is all r. for the divinity never fails 
by which they are all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is againi 
feparate from the other in a certain date unattended with didance, and bearing no- 
form fubjeft to fenfihle infpeCtion ; or one would be fituated differently from the 
other, nor each be in itfelf alU Nor, again, does any one of thefe poflefs parts 
different from others, and from itfelf; nor is every whole there a divided power,, 
and of a magnitude equal to its meafured parts; but it is indeed an univerfe, and at 
univerfal power proceeding to infinity in a power which is the parent of energy.” 

Page 32 #. Akd to fay that ideas are paradigms, &c. 

EVery idea is not only the'paradigm, but likewife-the producing caufe, of fen— 
fibles : for fomething elfe would be requifite by which fenfiblesare generated and* 
aflimilated to ideas, if thefe divine forms- remained fluggifh. and immoveable, and 1 
without any efficacious power, fimilar to impreffions in wax:, for it is abfurd'to* 
admit that the reafons in nature poflefs a certain fabricative energy, but that intel¬ 
ligible forms fhould- be deprived of productive power. Every divine-form, therefore,, 
is not only paradigmatic but paternal; and is by its- very eflence the generative caufe- 
of the many. It likewife poffefles * perfective power r for it is this which leads' 
fenfibles from the imperfect to< the perfect, and excites matter which is all thing* 
m capacity, into- a fbbfiftence according to energy. It alfo poffefles a guardian 
power. For whence does the orderly arrangement of the univerfe remain indif-. 
foluble, if not from ideas ? Whence thofe liable reafons which preferve thetym- 
pathy of wholes Infrangible, and through which the world remains always perfect, 
without the failure of any form,—whence are they derived except from liable 
caufes? Juft as the mutability of fenfibles proceeds from moveable caufes. Add’ 
too, that the divifible and difflpated’ nature of bodies is no otherwife comprefled 
and connected than by the indivifible power of forms : for body is of itfelf divifible;. 
and requires the connective power of divine reafons. But, if union precedes this 
connection, for it is necefiary that every thing connective fhould be previoufly one: 
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*nd indivifible,—this being the cafe, form or idea will not only be generative, dfc- 
fenfive, and perfective, but alfo connective and unific of all feoondary natures.. 

Pa g e 345» Note *. 

For the take of the reader who is defirous and at the fame time capable of 
afcending to a fcientific knowledge of the ineffable principle of things, the follow¬ 
ing propofitions relative to the good and the one are added. They are extracted from 
that moft admirable work, The Elements of Theology, by Proclus, my tranffation of 
which, at the end of my Proclus on Euclid, I would earneftly recommend to the 
Englifh reader; and, if he poffcffes a truly philofophical genius, would alfo urge 
him to 

“ Read it by day, and meditate by night.-” 

** The principle and firff caufe of all beings is, the good. 

“ For if all things proceed from one caufe, it is requiliteto call that caufe, either 
the good, or more excellent than the good. But if it be more excellent than the good, 
we afk whether any thing emanates from this caufe into'beings, and into the nature 
of beings, or nothing ? And indeed if nothing, it will be abfiird : for we cannot on- 
this hypothefis any longer preferve it in the order of a caufe, fince it is everywhere 
requifite that fomething fhould be prelent from the caufe to the things caufed, and 
efpecially from the firff caufe, from which all things depend, and through which 
every being fubfifts. But if there is a participation of this firff caufe in beings, iu 
the fame manner as there is of the good, there will be fomething more excellent than 1 
goodnefs penetrating into beings from the firff caufe: for, fince it is more excel¬ 
lent and fuperior to the good, it cannot beftow on fecondary natures any thing worfe 
than the benefits diffributed by that which is pofterior to itfelf. But what can be 
more excellent than goodnefs itfelf? fince we apply the term more excellent to that 
which participates more of the good. If, then, that which is non-good is not more 
excellent, it muff be pofterior to the good. But if likewife all beings defire good, 
how can any thing be prior to this caufe ? For, if good alfo defires, how can it be 
good in the moft eminent degree ? But if it does not defire, muff not all beings- 
defire that caufe of all from which they proceed ?. And if it is the good itfelf from 
which all beings depend, the good muft be the principle and firft caufe of all- 
** 2 . Every good is endued with a power of uniting its participants* ami every 
union is good; and the good itfelf is the lame with the one. 

“ For if the good itfelf is the preferver of all beings, and on this account is defirable 
by all, but the one itfelf preferves and contains the efience of each : (for all things 
are preferved by the one, and dilperfion removes every thing from eflence) hence, the 
good caufes thole things to be one, to which it is prefent, and contains them by 
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union. But, it* the one is endued with a congregating and containing power, it pen 
fe<fts every being by its pretence: and hence, it is good to all things to be united. 
But, if union is eflentially good, and good pofiefles an uniting power, the Jimply good 
and the Jimply one are the fame; uniting, and at the fame time benefiting beings. 
Hence it is, that things, which in a certain refpeift fall from good, are alto deprived 
of the participation of unity; and that things which are deftitute of the one , be- 
•caufe they are replete with feparation, are alto deprived of good. 

“ Hence, both goodnefs is union, and .union is goodnefs ; and the good is the one, 
and the one is the firft good. 

“ 3 . The otie is fupcrcftential. 

“ For ejfence is not thefame with unity ; nor is to he, and to he united, one and the 
fame. But, if ejjence is not the fame with unity , that which is firft will either be both 
thefe, and fo will not be one alone, but fomething befides one, and will participate of 
the one without being the one itfelf ; or it will be either of thclc. But, indeed, if it is 
.eflence it will be indigent of the one. But it is impoflible that the good and the firjl 
fhould be indigent. It will therefore, be ihe one alone; and will confcquently be 
fupcrcftential.” 

Thefe dogmas, tbat the one is the principle of all things, and that the one is the tame 
with the good, and is fupcreftential, are perfectly conformable to the dodlrine ofPlato : 
for that philofopher, in the fixth book of his Republic, obferves, “ You may fay, there¬ 
fore, that the good not only affords to objeds of knowledge the power of being known, 
but likcwife diftributes their being and eflence, while, in the mean time, the good itfelf 
is not ejfence , hut above ejfence, tranfeending it both in dignity and power.” And, in 
the firft hypothefis of his Parmenides, he aflerts, in one of his conclufions refpedting 
the one, “ that the one in no refpedt participates of eflence.” (See p. 326 of my 
Tranflation of that dialogue ) 

1 his do&rine concerning the ineffable principle of things, which is unequalled 
for its lublimity und profundity, infpired that divine magnificence of conception 
which is fo confpicuous in the following paflages. Proclus, then, in his fecond book 
jOn the Theology of Plato, thus commences his contemplation of the one through 
negations. “ Let us now, if ever, remove from ourfelves multiform knowledge, 
.exterminate all the variety of life, and in perfcift quiet approach near to the caufc 
of all things. For this purpofe, let not only opinion and phantafy be at reft, nor 
the paflions alone which impede our anagogic impulfe to the JirJl, be at peace ; but 
let the air be ftill, and the univerfe itfelf be flill. And let all things extend us with 
a tranquil pow*cr to communion with the ineffable. Let us alio, Handing there, 
having tranfeended the intelligible (if we contain any thing of this kind), and with 
nearly elofed eyes adoring as it were the rifing fun, fince it is not lawfbl for any 
J)eing whatever intently to behold him—let us furvey the fun whence the light of 
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ffie' intelligible gods proceeds, emerging, as the poets fay, from the bofom of ther 
ocean ; and, again, from this divine tranquillity defcending into intellect, and fromr 
intelleft employing the realonings of the foul, let us relate to ourfelves what the 
natures are, from which, in this progrefiion, we fhall confider the firft god as exempt,- 
And let us as it were celebrate him, not as eftablifhing the earth and the heavens,, 
nor as giving fubfiftence to fouls, and the generations of all animals; for he pro¬ 
duced thefc indeed, but among the laft of things, But, prior to thefe, let us celebrate 
him, as unfolding into light the whole intelligible and intellcdtual genus of gods, 
together with all the fupermundane and mundane divinities—as the god of alb 
gods, the unity of all unities, and beyond the firft adyta,—as more ineffable than.’ 
all filcnce, and more unknown than- all eflence,—as holy among the holies, and : 
concealed in the intelligible gods 

Damafoius, likewife, in his MS. Treatifo, tr^i ccy^uv, or Concerning Principles, , 
obforves, “ This higheft god is fecn afar off as it were obfourely ; and, if you’ 
approach nearer, he is beheld (till more obfourely ; and lafily, he takes away the 1 
ability of perceiving other objects. He is, therefore, truly an incomprehenfible and’ i 

inacceffible light, and is profoundly compared, by Plato, to the fun : upon which' 
the more attentively you look, the more you will be darkened and blinded; and* 
will only bring back with you eyes ftupefied with excefs of light.” 

Further ftill :• the Pythagorseans, and Plato the beft of the Pythagoreans, called' 
the principle of all things the one, becaufc, to be united is to all things good, and' 
the greateft of goods} but that which is entirely feparated from unity is evil, and 
fubfifts at the extremity of evils :• for divifion is the caufe of diffimilitude, and pri¬ 
vation of lympathy. Hence alfo, fays Proclus, every principle, fo far as it is allotted' 
this dignity, is a certain unity, and that, which is moft fingle in every order of things- 

* Aye our, ttvtg srort, xca rur rat vokuttitif avocntevatruifiida yvutrti(, xai vat to VotXtAcr rnt &vf • 
tfyimopur aty' hputr, not varrar tt nftpua ytro/icrot, rai vatrat atria vgociapitr tyyvf. t<rru it npur /in /ictor 
3*4n(, fin it fxrrairiaf nptpua, unit nau%ia tot radar n/iar tpivoii^orrar mr vpot to vpar or arayayor of/ior, 
a*x’ i<n>x°C l lcv n<ruxov it to var tovto, varra it errft/ut rp iurafiu vpofTnr rot apfnrou pieroucrtar 
nptat avaTttvtra. xai tnamtf txtt, xat to votrrov (ti in n rotovror torir tr npur) uvtpipapumif, not hiov i *sor 
ariffxovra vgoexuvnoarret, pu/iuxoai Toif apdatpuif (ou yag SepUf arravtir ouit aWo rut orrar ouitt) ror 
tciyuv too $uto{ tcuv ronrur Scar nfior t{ witarou, pamr hi voinrai, vppfairopitrot ihomt, xai audit tx Tnt 
ttdtoo Tomtit ya\rmt eif rout xaraSamt, xai at to too toi; m; ^vxnf xf u l itnl ^oyivpuit, tmapttr vpot nptat 
avrouf, at ttyniievor tr rn voftta toutti tov vparor Slot rcdtifitdii. xat oior upunoapttr auror oux on ynr, 
xai ovpavor uvcornrtr fuyorrtf, oui’ au en 4-uxaf, xai (oar avccnar y motif, xai Tama pur yap, oxx’ tv' 
lorxaroif. vpo it romar, *>{ var pur to ronror Tar Star yerot, var it to rotpor titpnrt, varrat it tov; iivtf ■ 
tot xoofii'p.xai rcuf tr tu xoopta> Stout cm arc at, xai if Stot tori Star avarrar, xat it trat traiir, xai i; tut 
aiurarar (lege aiurar) tvtxtira rar vfarar, xai if vomit atynt affnrortfor, xai if vaunt irrapituf ayriurt~- 
Ttpor, ayiof tr ayioi;,. toij. rovroif travoxtxfvppuot Stoif, Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 109 , 
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is firft, not confidered 9 s fubfifting in parts, but in wholes, nor in fome one of the 
many, but in the monads connective of multitude. 

But, as this is a fobjeCt of all others the mod interefiing, the following admirable 
paflage from, the fixth book of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides 
is added for the fake of thofe, who, being born with a divine deftiny (&/« y.oif>a), are 
capable of arriving at the fummit of philofophy. 

“ The firft caule therefore, &s fupplying all things with the greeted good, unites 
all things, and is on this account called the one. Hence the gods, from their fur-, 
palling fimilitude to the fird god, will be unities proceeding from this one principle, 
and yet ineffably abforbed in his nature. Thus, for indance, (that we may illudratc 
this doctrine by an example,) we perceive many caufcs of light, Ibme of which are 
celcdial, and others fublunary; for light proceeds to our terredrial abode from mate¬ 
rial fire, from the moon, and from the other dars, and this, fo as to be different ac¬ 
cording to the difference of its epufe. But if we explore the one monad of all mun¬ 
dane light, from which other lucid natures and fources of light derive their fubfiff- 
cnee, we Ihall find that it is no other than the apparent orb of the fun; for thia 
orbicular body proceeds, as it is laid, from an occult and fupermundane order, and 
diflemioates in all mundane natures a light commenfurate with each, 

“ Shall we fay then that this apparent body is the principle of light ? But this ia 
endued with interval, and is. divifible, and light proceeds from the different parts 
wbieh it contains; but we are at prelent invedigating the one principle of light. 
Shall we fay, therefore, that the ruling foyl of this body generates mundane light ? 
This indeed, produces light, but not primarily, for it is itfelf multitude ; and light 
contains a reprefentation of a fimple and uniform fubliftence. May not intellect, 
therefore, which is the caufeof foul, be the fountain of this light ? Intellect, indeed, 
is more united than foul, but is not that which is properly and primarily thq 
principle of light. It remains, therefqre, that the one of this intellect, its fummit, 
and as it were flower, muff bo the principle of mundane light: for this is properly 
the fun which reigns over the vifible place, and, according to Plato in the Republic,, 
is the offspring pf the good ; fince every unity proceeds from thence, and every deity, 
is the progeny of the unity of unities, and the fountain of the gods. And as the good' 
is the principle of light .to intelligibles, in like manner the unity of the folar order 
is the principle of light to all vifible natures, and is analogous to the good, in which it 
is occultly cftablilhcd, and from which it never departs. 

“ But this unity having an order prior to the folar intellect, there is alfo in intellect, 
fo far as intellect, an unity participated from this unity, which is emitted into it like 
a feed, and through which intellect is united with the unity or deity of the fun. 
This, too, is the cafe with the foul of the fun ; for this through the one which (ho 
Contains, is elevated through the one of intellect as a medium, to the deity of the fun. 
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In like manner with rcfpeCt to the body of the tun, there is in this a certain echo, 
as it were, of the primary folar one : for it is neceffary that the folar body fhould par¬ 
ticipate of things l'uperior to itfelf; of foul according to the life which is diflcminated 
in it; of intellect according to its form ; and of unity according to its one , fince 
> foul participates both of intellect and this one , and participations are diit'crciit from 
the things which are participated. You may fay, therefore, that the proximate 
caufe of the tolar light is this unity of the folar orb. 

In like manner, if we thould inveftigate the root, as it were, of all bodies, from 
which celeftial and fublunary bodies, wholes and parts, bloflom into exiitcncc, we 
may not improperly fay that this is nature, which is the principle of motion and reft 
to all bodies, and which is eftablifhed in them, whether they are in motion or at 
reft. But I mean by Nature, the one life of the world, which, being fubordinate 
to intellect and foul, participates through thefe of generation. And" this indeed is 
more a principle than many and partial natures, but is not that which is properly 
the principle of bodies : for this contains a multitude of powers, and, through fuch 
as are different, governs different parts of the univerfe : but we ar,e now invelligat- 
ing the one and common principle of all bodies, and not many and difiributed prin¬ 
ciples. If, therefore, we wifh to difeover this one principle, we muft r'aifc ourfclves 
to that which is mod united in nature , to its flower, and that through which it is a 
- . deity, by which it is fufpended from its proper fountain, connects, unites, apd caufcs 
the univerfe to have a fympathetic confent with itfelf. This one, therefore, is the 
principle of all generation, and is that which reigns over the many powers of nature , 
over partial natures, and univcrfally over every thing fubjeCt to the dominion of 
nature. 

In the third place, if we inveftigate the principle of knowledge, wc fhall find that 
it is neither phantafy nor fenfe ; for nothing impartible, immaterial, and unfigured is 
known by thefe. But, neither muft we fay that either doxaftic * or dianoetic know¬ 
ledge is the principle of knowledge; for the former does not know the caufcs of 
things, and the latter, though it knows caufcs, yet apprehends the objeCts of its per¬ 
ception partially, and does not view the whole at once, nor poflefs an energy col¬ 
lective and Ample, and which eternally fubfifts according to the lame. Nor yet is 
intellect the principle of knowledge : for all the knowledge which it contains fubfifls, 
indeed, at once, and is intranfitive and impartible. But, if the knowledge of intellect 
was entirely without multiplication, and profoundly one, perhaps we might admit that 
it is the principle of knowledge. Since, however, it is not only one but various, * 
and contains a multitude of intellections j for, as the objects of intellect are fepa- 
rated from each other, fo alfo intellectual conceptions,—this being the cafe, intellect 
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16 not the principle of knowledge, but this mull be aferibed to tie one of intelleCl, 
which is generative of all the knowledge it contains, and of all that is beheld ia 
the fccondary orders of beings. For this, being exempt from the many, is the prin¬ 
ciple of knowledge to them, not being of luch a nature as the famenefs of intel¬ 
lectuals ; fincc this is co-ordinate to difference, and is fubordinatc to effence. But the 
one tranfeends, and is connective of an intellectual eflencc. Through this one intel¬ 
lect is a god, but not through famenefs, nor through cficnce : for, in fhort, intellect-, 
lb far as intellect, is not a god; for othervvile a partial intellect would be a god. 
And the peculiarity of intellect: is to underttand and contemplate beings, and to 
judge; but of a god to confer unity, to generate, to energife providentially, and 
every thing of this kind. Intellect, therefore, by that part of itfclf which is not in¬ 
tellect is a god, and by that part of itfclf which is not a god it is a divine intellect. 
And this unity of intellect knows itfclf, indeed, fo far as it is intellectual, but be¬ 
comes intoxicated as it is faid with ncClar, and generates the whole of knowledge, 
lo far as it is the flower of intellect, and a fupercflential one. Again, therefore, in- 
veftigating the principle of knowledge, we have afeended to the one-, and not in 
thefe only, but in every thing clfc in a fimilar manner, we (hall find monads the 
leaders of their proper numbers, but the unities of monads fubfifting as the molt 
proper principles of things.” And (hortly after, the fame incomparable man 
further obferves, “ All thefe unities fubfift in and are profoundly united with each 
other; and their union is far greater than the communion and famenefs which fubfift 
in beings. For in thefe there is indeed a mutual mixture of forms, fimilitude, 
and friendfhip, and a participation of each other; but the union of the gods, as 
being an union of unities, is much more uniform, ineffable, and tranfeendent: for 
here all are in all, which does not take place in forms or ideas *; and their un¬ 
mingled purity and the charaCterifiic of each, in a manner far furpafling the diver- 
fity in ideas, preferve their natures unconfufcd, and diflinguifh their peculiar 
powers. lienee, fome of them are more univerfal, and others more partial; fome 
of them arc charaCterifcd according to permanency, others according to progrefiion, 
and others according to converlion. Some, again, are generative, others anagogic, 
and others demiurgic ; and, in fhort, there are different charaCierifiics of different 
gods, viz. the connective, perfecSlive, demiurgic, aflirnilative, and fuch others as are 
celebrated pcftcrior to thele ; fo that all are in all, and yet each is at the fame time 
feparate and diftinCl. 

Indeed, we obtain this knowledge of their union and chara&eriflics from the 
natures by which they arc participated : for, with rcfpeCt to the apparent gods, we 
fey that there is one foul of the fun, and another of the earth, directing our atten- 

* For in thefe >11 are in each, but not all in all, 
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tlon to the apparent bodies of thefe divinities, which poflefs much variety in their 
eflence, powers, and dignity among wholes. As, therefore, we apprehend the dif¬ 
ference of incorporeal eflences from fenfible infpedlion, in like manner, from the 
variety of incorporeal efiences we are enabled to know (omething of the unmingled 
feparation of the firft and fupcreflential unities, and of the chara&eriftics of each ; 
for each unity has a multitude fufpended from its nature, which is either intelligible 
alone, or, at the fame time, intelligible and intellectual, or intelle&ual alone; and: 
this laft is either participated or not participated, and this again is either fupermun- 
dane or mundane: and thus far does the progreffion of the unities extend.” And: 
fhortly after he adds, “ As trees by their extremities are rooted in the earth, and 
through this are earthly in every part, in the fame manner divine natures are rooted 
by their fummits in tie one , and each is an unity and one through its unconfufed union 
with the one itfelf." 

He who can read thefe paflages, and afterwards pity the ignorance of the heathens' 
in theological concerns, is himfelf an object of extreme pity ; having the greatefi eye.: 
«f his foul blinded by Ignorance, and buried in the darkoefs of Oblivion.. 
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A DISSERTATION, &c. 


C H A P. I. 

The do&rine of nullities has been hitherto involved in impenetrable obfcurity * 
and while tome eminent mathematicians have confidered them to be, as their name 
implies, nothings, others have admitted that a nullity never fignifies nothing ablo- 
Jutely, but in relation to the object under confederation. Both, however, have been 
very far from fufpedting that they are in reality infinitely fmall quantities, and 
that they have a fubfiftcnce prior to number, and even to the monad itfelf. To 
prove this, is in part the defign of the following pages ; in which, alio, I perluade 
myfelf the reader will find the*nature of infinitely fmall quantities clearly unfolded, 
and the fource of a new, and by no means unprofitable ftream of mathematical fei- 
ence detected. 

i. It is well known that infinite feries are diflributed by mathematicians into 
three clafies, the converging, the diverging, and the neutral. Thus, i —•*■ + -j- 
—.-J + f, &c, is called a converging; 1 — 2 + 3 — 4 + 5, &c, a diverging; and 
1 — 1 + 1 — 1, &c, a neutral, feries. The diverging feries is lo called, becaule its 
terms continually decreafe ; and the neutral, becaufc its terms neither incrcale nor 
diminifh. We propofe to fhow that mathematicians have been egregioufly mif- 
taken in the conclufions they have formed refpe<5ting thofe feries which they call 
diverging and neutral. 
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2. The fraction -i- — — ^ is when rcfolved into an infinite feries, as is welf 

known, i — I + I — i, &c, ad infin. “ In this feries, fays Wolfius, (fee his Al¬ 
gebra, p. 83) the quotient, though never fo much continued, differs from the pro- 
pofed fraction by f “ whence, he adds, appears the caufe of the error which 
Guido Grando committed in his Treatife of the quadrature of the circle and hy¬ 
perbola, where he infers that, bccaufe 1 — x + 1 — 1, &c, = 0, the fum of the in¬ 
finite nullities is ; which error Leibnitz knew in his ACla Eruditorum, tom. 5. 
fup. p. 264, & feq.” The reafoning of Euler on this feries, which he calls “ a 
remarkable companion,” is as follows, (Elements of Algebra, p. 143,) “ If we 
flop, (fays he) at — 1, the feries gives o; and, if we finifh by + 1, it gives 1. But 
this is precifely what folvcs the difficulty; for, fincc we mult go on to infinity r 
without flopping either at — 1, or at + x, it is evident that the fum can neither 
be o nor 1, but that this rcfult muff be between thefe two, and therefore be = f.’* 
Whence it appears that Euler, as well as Wolfius, was very far from fufpefting' 
that the fum of the infinite nullities is f ; and, as Euler is one of the latefl writers 
on Algebra, I infer that the conclufions of thefe two great mathematicians refpe&ing 
this feries. are generally adopted ; particularly as I find, in that excellent work,. 
Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, that this feries is ranked among thofe of 
the neutral order. 

3, It is Angular that neither Euler, nor any other mathematician, fhould have 

confidered that ~ = 7^7+7* 7- = 7 4. , + t + t ; and, in ffiort, all fractions 

whofe numerators are unity, and whofc denominators are diftributed into unities, 
will, when refolved into infinite feries, be equal to 1 — 1 + 1 — 1, &c, infinitely ; 
and confequently, the reafoning of Euler no lefs applies to all fractions whatever of 
this kind, than to i, and is no folutionof the difficulty. Eut the fraction f feems to 
have been like the pillars of Hercules on this dark ocean of inquiry; for modern 
mathematicians have not ventured to explore beyond it, as the reader will perceive 
in the courfe of this Diflertation. Had they made the attempt, fair, and ample, and 
novel regions of fcience would have prefented themfelves to their view. 

4. But, however Angular this circumflance may be, and lingular it certainly is r 

there 
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there is another which greatly furpafles it in this refped, viz. that not even the mod 
enterprifing of our modern mathematicians fhould have ever tried the refult of 
multiplying the infinite ferie# i -r- I + i — i, &c, colleaively, by i + i <s 
below. 

i — i + i — i + i — i, &c 
i + i 


i — i + i — i + i — i 
+ + i —* 

* v 

I • 0 • m • 

for, fince =»= t.-J + i — i f &c, ad in fin., it is evident that, if the quo¬ 
tient ie true, + See, multiplied by I + I ought tp be equal to i; 

and, that it is to when multiplied as above is obvious : for fince, in any finite feries 
of terms, the product is accurate tp as many terms as are contained in the mul¬ 
tiplicand, and it cannot be expected to be accurate beyond this number, if the 
multiplication is infinitely continued, the product will be accurately i, which is 
the true product. But, mathcmaticiane^**©* attending to this, but confidering 
i — i as equivalent to o, have concluded that, as o multiplied by i + i is equal 
to o, the fum of i — i + i — i, &c, was not equivalent to the fraction f. It 
js indubitable, however, that it is fo, and consequently i — i is not the fame with 
o; or, in other words, i — i confidered collectively, or as one thing, is not the 
fame with i confidered as takep from one, fo as to leave nothing. 


5. This may be alfb further proved as follows: The f of the infinite feries 
I + r+ 1 + x, &c, produced by the expanfion of is equal to 1 * +„ 1 * 

+ 1 *, &c ad infin. =-J- x - ± 1 ±. 1 +_L*S , But - 4 - X — = -L- 

+ f *> &c } and eotifequently —~ ,x + j *1 , to* 

Again: x —- - - t,4le = 1 * +1 * + x *, &c, and confe- 


fluently 1 1 + * i,Sw, v That is to.fay, the feries + ir- i, 

tcc, taken collectively Is equal to f, tmd .therefore 1 — 1 fe not the fame with o. 

$ I* In 
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In Ihort, fince X ~~ = i + i + i, &cadinfin., half that feries = ~ 

X -j- = "J" + “7 + > & c a d infin., or = i * + i * + i *, &c ad infin.: but: 
_J— x * ~ 1 & c a d infin. = i* + i # + i *,&c; and. confe- 

4 — i 1 

quently i — i + i — i, &c, is not to be confidered as a feries of o + o* &£ ad 
infin., but as a feries the aggregate of which is equal to f. 

6. Since, therefore, = the turn of i — i + i —i ad infinitum, let u* 

jconfider what will be the confequence when - ' i "+i +1 + i == 

and fimilar fractions are refolved into infinite-feries. It is evident indeed, that the; 
quotients will be nullities, but that there Ihould be the lame number of nullities its 
each is impoffible. With refpeft tQ then, when refolved it will be as follows ^ 

i + i + i) i (s— i * + x —' i* 

!+*+■• 

' - ^ 

— i — i 

— i — i — * 

• • + * 

i 

I + i + % 

— i — i 

— i — i — t 

• * + * 

7. Hence it appears that is equal to an infinite lerfes of nullities with an inters 
val between each, which intervals are denoted by the liars, lb that the number of 
nullities in -j- is lefs than the number in f by the aggregate of the liars. In like 
manner it will be found that -J is equal toi — r *# + 1 — i * #, &c. So that 

f 

In * there will be two intervals between each nullity; and univerlally the number of 
intervals between two terms of any feries, will be found to be equal to the deno** 

sninatot 
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ftinator of the fraction producing that feries lefs by a. That this conclufion is 
accurate will appear by multiplying any fuch feries by the denominator of the fraction 
from which it is produced j for the produdt will always be equal to the numerator. 
Thus, if the feries i —■• i # * +1 — i * *, Sec, = be multiplied by i + i + i + i, 
the product will be i, as below : 

i—i * * + i — i * + i — i 

i + i + i + i 


i — i * *4-1 — i * *4'* — 1 

+ i—*i * * + i — i * * + r — i 

+ i — i * *+i«—i * * + i — i 

+ i — i * * + i — i * * + i — i 


z. 

But fince - = i + z + i, &c ad infinitum, and confequently i + i + i, 

See, ad infin. multiplied by i — i, is equal to i; or, in other words, an infinite feries 
of I——i is equal to i : and fince allb i — I I — i. Sec ad infin. is equal 

to f, it would feem to follow, that i + l + i, Sec, x by i — i, is equal to i — : I 

+ i — i, Sec, or that i is equal to f. It will, however, appear that the former 
feries is double the latter, by placing the one under the other, as follows ; 

* 

i — i + i — i + i — i, Sec, = f 

i + i + i+ j + i + i | _ x 

Here it is evident that under each unity of the upper feries there is f — I of the 
lower, and confequently the latter is double the former. This will be more obvious 
by multiplying i + z + x. See by z — z, as follows: 

x + i + i + i + i, See, 

i — i 


j+i+i+i+t 

— I — z — I-— I — I 

3 L a Herqi 
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• Here, If under the ftrft i the laft — i be. placed, the arrangement will be «» 
above. Hence alfo it will clearly follow, that the nullities in unity are triple thofe 
in f, quadruple thofe in * fee.; and this Will be at once apparent by placing the 
one under the other thus: 

i — i* -pi — i * -p i — i *, &c, = * 
i+i + i + i + i + i + i + i+ n =l 
— i — i — i — i—i — i — i — i — iJ 

For, in the upper feries there are three nullities, and in the lower nine j and, in like 
manner, it will be manifeft that the nullities in unity are quadruple thofe in 

t • 

8. If tHe nullity i — i be continually involved into itfelf, the following nulli-. 

ties will be produced, viz. i — 4 + 1, I — 1 - 3 + 3 “* x » 1 “ 4 + 6 — 4 + l > 

! — 5 + io — io + 5 — i, i — 6 + 15 — *o + 15 — 6 + 1, 1 — 7 + 2i 

■*“35 +• 35 — 21 + 7 —»t, &c, each of Which wiH be found to poflefs a differ¬ 
ent power from the reft, add will confequently be a nullity of a different order. 

. The firft remarkable property qf thefe nullities is this, that each when it divides* 
Unity produces the terms of the reft in a confequent order. Thus, 1 — 1 when it 
divides I produces i + i + i> &c„ the firft terms of the feveral feries; 1 — a + X 
when it divides 1 produces 1 + * + 3 + 4> &e> the fecond terms; 1 — 3 + 3 -*• * 
produces 1 + 3 + 6 + 10, &c, the third terms, and fo of the reft. 

9. In the next place, it is remarkable that when any preceding is divided by any • 

immediately,following nullity, the quotient is always 1 + 1 + 1, &c, ad infinitum, 

: • i-< . 1. - a +.1 

= -i-j. Thus, , _ , + 1 = I + I +'t, &c, , - 3 + i - 1 = r+ I + i, 

and fo of the reft. 

10. In the third place it follows, fiflee 1 — 2 + 1 is the fquare,*and 1 — 3 + 3 —j 

1 l _ _ _ l_ 

the cube of x—1, that 1 - 1 + 1 is the fquare, and 1-3+3— 1 *be cu be of 1 — 1, 

Hence, the fum of the feries of numbers in a natural order, viz. 1. 2. 3. 4, 8cc, when 

infinitely continued is equal to the fquare of the’fum of the feries 1 + 1 + 1, 

lie, infinitely continued; and 1+3+6 + 10, &c, ad infinitum, is the cube of the 

faid 
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(aid feries. In like manner, the feries arifing from the expanfion of 1 ~ " 4 + g_ 4+I 

will be the fourth power of i + i + x, ad infin.; and fo of the reft. 

It may here be necefiary to obferve that it is not poffible to conceive more than 
three kinds of the aCtual infinite j viz. the infinite in power, in magnitude, and in 
number. The infinite in power is that which fubfifts in divinity; in magnitude 
the actual infinite has no fubfiltence whatever; and in number it has partly a fub- 
iiftcnce, and partly not: for it does not fubfift collectively, or at once, but according 
to a part, or, in other words, according to the power of receiving an additional num¬ 
ber beyond any afiignable number. Hence one infinite feries may be greater than 
another, bccaufe the terms in the one are continually greater than the terms in the 
other. That is to fay, the one has the power of continually fupplying greater terms 
than the other : not that the aggregate of one infinite feries is greater than that of 
'another when the terms are actually infinite; for this is impoffible, becaufe there can 
be no numerical infinite with an aggregate fubfiitence; but when one feries con¬ 
tinued to infinity is greater than another, the terms in it are infinite only in capacity. 
Modern mathematicians, not attending to this diftinClion, have had no clear concep¬ 
tion of the nature of the mathematical infinite, cooiidcrcd as having an aClual 
fubfiflence. 

I I. Thefe nullities including i — i, I call circular nullities of the firft order ? 
4hofc produced from the involution of 2 — 2, including a — 2, circular nullities of 
the fecond order ; from 3 — J, of the third order, and fo on : each of which orders 
poflefies different powers, as will be obvious to thofe who think fit to make the 
trial. 

1 a. From hence it will appear how much Emerfon was miftaken in the following 
Corollaries refpeCting Nullities, in his Treatife on Algebra, p. 209. “ If o (fays he) 

multiply an infinite quantity, the produCt is a finite quantity. Or a finite quantity 
is a mean proportional between nothing and infinity/’ For this is only true of nulli¬ 
ties when they multiply infinite quantities formed from fractions whofe denominators 

are fuch nullities && the multiplying nullity. Thus, 1 — 1 x — — 1, or 2 — a 

X = 1, or 1 — 1 x = 4 > &c. But this is not the cafe when the deno¬ 
minator of the fraction by which the infinite quantity is produced is any power of 

1 — i, 
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i — i, or 2 — 2, ice. Thus, for infiance, i — i, x ■ ■ ■ - —- * i + j 4. j, &c 

ad infinitum, viz. the product of an infinite quantity multiplied by a nullity, may be 
an infinite quantity. 

13. In the next place he obferves, "that if o be divided by o, the quotient is a 
finite quantity of fome fort. But this is true only of nullities of the fame form, fuch 
as 1 — 1, a — 2, &c : for, if 1 — 1 be divided by 1 — 2 + i, or 1 — 2 + 1 by 
1 —3 + 3 — 1, the quotient is an infinite quantity. 

14. In the third place, he fays “ that adding or .fubtra&ing any finite quantity 
front an infinite quantity makes no alteration.” This, however, is likewifo falfe: 

for, let 1 be added to and we fhall have 1 * ~ ~~> which is equal to 1 -f- 2 + 1 

•+ 1 + 1, &c ad infinitum; and is precifely more by the addition of unity than 

—~ t i or t + 1 + 1 + 1, &c ad infin. Thus, too, lefs by unity is equal to 

1 ~ 1 = i* + i + i, Stead infin., which is lefs than the feries 1 + r + 

&c by unity, as the Aar indicates. 

15. Nullities are infinitely fmall quantities : for let a reprefen t any finite quantity; 
'then, if a be divided by the infinite quantity —^—, the quotient will be tZ -1 zz 

1 — 1. Hence an infinitely fmall part of a is a —a, of 3, 3 ■— 3, &c.: and 
hence, that which has been hitherto called a neutral, is in reality a converging 
feries. 

16. Nullities, when multiplied by nullities, are diminifhed, which is a property 
dire£Uy contrary to the nature of numbers, and evinces that they are eflentially dif¬ 
ferent from quantities. Thus, a — a x a — a - a — 2 a + a, which is an infi¬ 
nitely fmall part of. a — a: for a — a a + a = a — a divided by 

17. Hence nullities are fomething belonging to, without being, quantity: for, 
that they are not quantities is evident from the above mentioned property, and alfo 
from this, that when they divide finite quantities, the quotient of each is an infinite 

quantity, 
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quantity, which is alfo a property contrary to that of quantity : and, that they are 
not merely nothings is evinced by this, that they are equal to finite quantities, when 
multiplied by infinite quantities, or when infinitely added to themfelves. Hence, 
they may be confidered as fubfifting between nothing and quantity. 

18. When a circular nullity of the firft order is fubtradfced from the nullity im¬ 
mediately above it, the remainder will be the nullity which immediately precedes it. 
Thus, if i —-a + i = i — ixi — i be fubtra&ed from i—i, the quotient is 
i—i. Thus, alfo, i —^ + 3 — i fiibtra&ed from i — 2 + 1 leaves i — a + i, 
and fo of the reft. But a nullity fubtradted from itfelf in the following man¬ 
ner, is the fame as that nullity multiplied by 1 — 1. Thus* 

1 — r * — 2 + 1 

1 — r 1 — 2 +• r 

1 — 2 + 1* and 1 — 3 + 3 — 1; and fo of the reft.. 

19. To divide a nullity by an infinite quantity, is the fame thing as to multiply 
a nullity by a nullity. Thus, 1 —• 1 divided by = 1—2 +1 = i—1X1 — 1. 

ao. An infinite quantity divided by a nullity becomes infinitely increafedi. 
Thus divided by 1 — 1 gives - ^ ^ - . 

si. The quotient of any number divided by a nullity is different from the 
quotient of the fame number when diftributed into unities, or numbers equal to 
the whole, and divided by the fame nullity. Thus, 2 divided by 1 — 2 + 1 = 
a +4+6 + 8, &c ad infim} but * + i- divided by 1 —-2 + 1 ~i + 3 + £ 
+ 7, &c„ and the latter feries is lels than the former by 1 + 1 + 1, Scc ad infin. 

m — . Or, fuppofing m to reprefent any number whatever, - = m + 2 m. 

+ jm + +», &c ad infin, but ~~~ = &c. 

*2. An. 
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e*. An infinite quantity, whole denominator is j — i, when fubtra&ed from 
itfelf is equal to a finite quantity ; but an infinite quantity, whofe denominator ia 
i + i, or any other circular nullity of the firft order, when fiibtra&ed from 

itfelf is equal to an infinite quantity. Thus, — <*» Dut ,_ 2 + i 

a _j. a ~ a = </ + <3 + 8cc. ad infin. Hence, an infinite quantity, 

J—2+1 I—2+1 

fubtraaed from itfelf, is the fame thing as a nullity divided by a nullity. Hence, 
too, every finite quantity may be confidered as an infinite nullity, viz. as a nullity 

vrhofe. terms are infinite. 


23. If a nullity confiding of two terms, with a finite number of intervals, be 

divided by 1_1, the quotient will always be a finite number exceeding by unity 

the number of the intervals in the given nullity. Thus, if a . . — be divided 
by j _ 1, the operation will be as Mows, 

1 — i)a . . -- a (a + a + a 


d • 

a — b 


+ a — a 

a—a 


and the quotient will be 3 a, Which is one more in number than the number of the 
intervals. 

,4, Hence, if the intervals .re infinite in number, the quotient will be no in. 
finite feries: fo that^^-‘ = « + e + e, 8tc »d infin, 

t 

25. Hence, too, e nullity with infinite intervals is equal to a finite quantity; for 

* — = a + a + a, &c. 
j - 1 

zfi. And 
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% 6 . And, confcquently, nullities with intervals are to each other as the numbers 
anting from their divifion by i— I. Thus, a . . — a is to a * . . —a, as 
3 to 4, and to of others. ■" ' 

47. It will likewife be found that, = "p =* 

_1_ an( j 1 * 3 : ~ 1 n -i- ; and that ■ ■ 1 -= an infinite ferics of —. 

28. The infinite quantity divided by is equal to a ; but the infinite' 

Quantity_- divided by = a + tf x &c, a'd infin. viz. the quotient of 

a greater infinite quantity divided by a lefier, is alfo an infinite quantity. 0ii the- 
contrary, the quotient of a lefier infinite quantity divided.by a greater is an infinitely' 

fmall quantity. Thus, ~ divided by = 1 — 1 = an infinitely finals 

part of 1. 

29. The infinite ferics of negatives 1 —2 + 3“ r 4 + 5""^> ^ c > is produced 
by the multiplication of t — 1 + 1 — 1 ad infin. into itfelf, as follows ? 

1 — 1 + 1 r + 1.—- *’ 

1 — 1 + 1—-ii+i.—1 

s — 1 + i — « + 1 — 1 
•— 1 + 1 — 1 + 1 — 1 + & c ' 

+ 1 — 1 + 1 — 1 + &c 

—1 + 1 — I + &C 
+ t — 1 + &c 

-I+&C 

1 — 2 + 3 — 4 + 5 — 6 &c. 

\ 

Which infiance of itfelf affords a fufiicient proof that r —1 taken colle&ively is 
not the fame as o. 

/ 
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CHAP. II. 

30..Ir ttt and a reprefent any two quantities whatever, of which m is the greater, 
then the expreflion ^ ~—- is faid, when expanded, to produoe an infinite diverging 
feries; viz. according to modem mathematicians, the feries 1 —m + m* — m l 
+ m* — «*, &c, infinitely diverges from the truth : that this however is falle, 
when every two terms of the feries are taken colle6tively, and is only true when 
they are actually feparated from each other by fubtraftion, we now propofe to evince. 

31. “ If the terms in the quotient (tays Wolfius in his Algebra, p. 83, fpeaking 
of diverging feries) continually increafe, the feries, the longer it be continued, goes 
the further from the true quotient; nor can it be made equal to it, except when 
the fe.ries ends you add the remainder with its fign. Ex. Let — ?= — theque- 
tient will be found 1—2 + 4 — 8 -b 16 — 64+ 128, &c. The term 1 exceeds 

-i- by—; two terms want — j three terms exceed by—, and four want —. 

3 3' 3 3 3 

and fo on. Let us fuppofe the feries to end in — 8, then - = 1 — 2 + 4 — 8 

It? 

4- —; but i — 2+4 — 8 = — < = — —, therefore —|— = — -—— — —. ” 
3 ... 3 * + * ■ 3 3 3 

Here again, it is Angular in the extreme, that neither Wolfius, though fo great a 
mathematician, nor any other mathematician prior or pofterior to him, Newton 
himfelf not excepted, thould have tried the refult of multiplying fuch teries col¬ 
lectively by the denominators of their producing fractions ; for, as, in this cafe, the 
product would have been found to be equal to the numerators of fuch fractions, it 
mull neceflarily follow that the aggregates of thefe feries are precifely equal to the 
fractions by which they are produced. 

Thus, in the inftarice adduced by Wolfius, if I — 2 + 4— 8 + 16 — 64, &c, he 
multiplied by 1 + 2 as below, the product will be unity. 

1 — 2+4 — 8 + 16 — 64 

i + 2 


1 — 2 + 4 — 8 + 16 — 64 &e 
+ a — 4 + 8 — 16 +64 &c. 

X . . . . . For 
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For the product can only be confidcred as accurate to as many terms as there are 
in the multiplicand. 

32. Hence, 1—2, 4— 8, 16 —64, &c, taken collectively, are not the fame as 
— 1; —4, —48, &c. And hence, the feries which have been hitherto called 
diverging, are in reality converging feries, as well as thofe which have been- 
erroneoufly denominated neutral. 

i 

33. But, that the reader may be fully convinced that a negative quantity, when 
eontidered in connexion with the terms by which it is produced, is not the tame as 
when eontidered feparate from thofe terms, let him attend to the followinginftance: 
If 1 —5, in whatever way it may be eontidered, was always the fame as —4, and 
I — a the fame as — 1, then, fincc — 1 divided by —4 is equal to f, 1 — z- 
divided by 1 — 5 would alfo be equal to *, but, on the contrary, it is equal to the- 
infinite feries 1-4*3 + l 5 + 75 > & c * And this may be further proved by an 
infinity of fimilar inftances, as the mathematical reader will eafily perceive.. 

34. When m is eontidered as reprefenting any quantity whatever greater than a, 
as we have already obferved, it is evident that a — ma will reprefent any negative 
quantity whatever in connexion with the terms by which it is produced, and, confer 
qucntly, fince m .^ m " is equal to an infinite quantity = i+ m + m* + m?+ m*, &a, 
ad infin. a—ma will be an infinitely fmall part of a > for a divided by 

m* — m a % 

- =a — m 4 *r 

• 4tr 

35. Hence 1 — a, r—3, r—4, &c, will- be- infinitely fmall' parts of r. It 
mull however be carefully remembered that fuch likeexprefiions, which I caH 
infinitely fmall quantities of the third order, are only infinitely fmall quantities when 
confidered collectively-; for, takenSeparately, they are lets than-nothing- 

36. There is a remarkable difference between r + 1 — 2 and 2 — *; for 

~ + * _ a . ~ 1 — 1 +3 —5 + n —xi , &c ad infin., but j—j* = + -j- +. 

-7- &c. ad infin. and univerfally ■ -is very different from ——. 

** a + a — ma ' 2a — ma 

2 37; Thu* 
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37. Thus, too, fince rr 1 + 2 + 4 + 8, See ad infin., and - » * _ ^ = 

1 + 1 + a + 3, &c ad infin., it is evident that 1 — a is not the fame as 1—1 — 1: 
or, in other words,. 1 — 2 taken collectively as a whole, is very different from 

fv 

j — 1 — x taken cojle&ively ; and fo of all other fimilar expreffions. 

38. When the middle terms of a circular nullity of the firft order are multiplied 
by any number, the nullity is by fuch multiplication infinitely diminifhed. Thus, 
if the middle terms of the nullity 1—3 + 3 — 1 be multiplied by 2, the nullity 
produced 1 ■— 6 + 6 — 1 will be infinitely lefs than 1 — 3 + 3 — 1 : and uni- 
verfally 1 —3 in + 3 m— 1 will be infinitely lefs than 1 —‘3 + 3— 1, becaufe 

. ■ * - is infinitely greater than -—~ 

39. Of fome infinitely fmall quantities, the terms taken feparately produce finite 
quantities. Thus x —4 + 4 is an infinitely fmall part of 1—2, for it is equal to 1 —z 

divided by ~~ z * hut when its value is confidered by feparating its terms, viz. when 

it is confidered as —3 + 4, 4 being added to —3 the refult will be unity. Thus too, 
I — 3 + 6 is a ftill infinitely fmaller part of 1 — a than 1 — 4 + 4; for it is equal 

to i — » ^divided by hut, when taken feparately, it is equal to 2. And 

this appears to me to be an admirable property of infinitely fmall quantities of 
this kind. 

46. Hence, it appears that tome infinitely fmall quantities when taken feparately 
are actually nothing, but, when taken colledtivdy as a whole, are nullities, or fotne- 
♦hing belonging to quantity without being quantity; and, that others again, when 
taken feparately, are quantities, but are not to when taken collectively. The firft 
of thefe are fuch nullities as x — 1, z — a, &c; and the fecond are fuch exprefi. 

fions as 1 — 4 + 4, &c, or infinitely finall quantities of the third order. 

• 

42* Since >s an infinitely greater infinite quantity than it follows that 

— a is an infinitely, fmaller infinitely final) quantity than 1 — 1; but 1 — 6 1 ‘ is 

*9! 
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*o{ quantity, and confequently i—■ 2 is not quantity j andfoof all other fimilar 
exprefiions. 


4a. It will be found that the nullity 1 — 2+1 added to itfelf, either finitely or 
infinitely, in a feparate manner, is not the fame as the feries 1 —-z + .1.+ 1 — 2 
+ 1, &c. Or, in other words, the aggregate of 1 — 2 + 1 added to itfelf is an 
infinitely fmall qnantity of a different order from 1 — a + 1 connected with itfelf 
!o as to form one whole without any feparation. Thus 


-»i — 2 + 1 

*—♦ + *-+j v _ i + i . 


is very different from 1—-2+1 + 1 -*• 2 + 1. 


For, + . + f + * + -f, te, but , 


= 1+2 


+ 3 + 3+ 3 + 3 + 4 + 5"l"^"l' 6,-&c. 

This alfo appears to be the cafe with every feries of infinitely fmall quantities, 
except thofe of the forms 1 — 1, a — a, 3 — 3, &c. 


43, The fradtion fubtradted from itfelf colledlively leaves an infinite feries, 

which yet is but an infinitely fmall quantity : for ^ — 1 — * 

4 2 — a + a — 2, &c ad infin. 


44. Since an infinite quantity is produced by dividing unity by an infinitely finall 
quantity, it follows that, on the contrary, an infinitely fmall quantity is produced 

by dividing unity by an infinite quantity. Thus, fince = 1 + 1 + x, &c, 

l si + 2+3 + 4, &c, and —-— = 1+2+4 +8, &c; on the 

I—2 + X 1 — 2 

contrary, r+T+TTT&cj “ 1 *> T+ 7 TJT 7 & = 1 — 4 + *» and 

11 - 1 = I — 2 >: 

i + 2 + 4 + » &c 

This being the cafe, fince alfo an infinitely fmall quantity is in reality void of quan¬ 
tity, or, in other words, has a non-quantitive fubfiftende, it follows that infinite orders 
of infinite feries may be conceived to have a non-quantitive fubfiftence in unity. Thus 
the feries 1+2 + 3 + 4, See, fubfifts ih unity according to i — a + i: the feries 
^ + 2 + 4 + 8, &c, according to 1 — 2 ; and fo Of the reft. Hence we fhall 

be able to difeover the true nature of infinitely fmall quantities: for it may be de- 

monftrated 
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mortftrated as follows, that they are negations of infinite multitude. In the infinitely 
fmall quantity, for example, i— 2, it is evident that 2 does not fubfift according to- 
quantity, fince in this cafe 1 — 2 would be the fame as — : 1, which we have clearly 
ihown it is not: 2, therefore, muft be non-quantitive. This being the cafe, it 
follows that when this 2 is taken from unity, an infinite feries of non-quantitive 
numbers is at the feme time taken from unity. For fince unity, as we have fhown; 
above, contains infinite feries of numbers with a non-quantitive fubfiftence, if a- 
non-quantitive 2 were alone, taken from unity, an- infinitely fmall part only of unity 
would be taken away, and confequently the remainder would not be an infinitely 
finall quantity. In like manner the exprefiions 1. —1, 1 — 3,. 1 — 4, Stc, fignify 
that infinite non-quantitive feries are fiibtra&cd from unity. 

45. Hence, fince 1 — 1, r — a, 1 — 3, &c, are infinite negations of noif- 
quantitive multitude, they are by a much ftronger reafon infinite negations of adluaP 
quantity. 

46. Hence, too, the powers of the infinitely fmall’ quantities 1 — r, 1 — 2, &c r 
viz. 1 — 2 + 1, 1 — 4 + 4, &c, will by a much ftronger reafon be infinite nega» 
tions of multitude : for they are infinitely fmall parts of the. infinitely fmall quanta 
•ties of which they are the powers, as we have before fhown- 


C H A P. nr. 

Having thus afcertained the nature of infinitely fmall quantities, I now propofe 
to fhow that in continued quantity they arc points ; that, in confequence of this,- 
linear points, or the points properly belonging to a line, are very different from 
thofe which properly belong to a fuperficies; and the points in a fuperficies from 
thole which properly belong to a folid: and, in the third place; that points have the 
feme relation to each other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to which they belong, 

47. Let a then- reprefent any line,, and an infinitely fmall part of this will be 
0 — a : for a divided by — a — a. But a — a is not quantity 1 it is, howe- 

eve$ 
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ever, Something belonging to the line, though it is no quantitive part of the line* 
But there is nothing belonging to a line, and which is not quantity, except a point: 
a — a, therefore, is a point. In like manner let a b . cprefent any fuperficies, and 
ab — ab will be an infinitely fmall fuperficies; i. e. a point of a very different order 
from a — a. And if abc be any folid, abc — abc will be an infinitely fmall tolid, 
or point of a very different order from either ab — ab, or a — a. 

48. Hence it follows, that mathematicians have been greatly miftaken in fup- 
pofing that infinitely fmall fuperficies may be confidered as lines ; fince it now evi¬ 
dently appears that they are points. 

49. In the third .place, fince a — a is to b — b as a to b, and ab — ab to 
td — cil, as ab to cd, and abc — abc to def — def as abc to def, it follows that 
points have the fame relation to each other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to 
which they belong. 

Hence, fince —— = a , and alfo ——r- a, and- = ab, it follows 

that the points which compofe a fuperficies and folid may alio compofe a line, and 
that thofe which compofe a folid may compofe a fuperficies; but in this cafe, the 
points belonging to a fuperficies when they compofe a line approximate nearer to 
quantity than linear points, or points, properly belonging to a line; and thofe belong¬ 
ing to a folid approximate ftill nearer to quantity. For, as we have fhown that a 
finite quantity is produced by the fubtradlion of an infinite quantity from itfdf, it is 
evident that ab approaches nearer, and abc Hill nearer to an infinite quantity than 
a\ and confequeutly ab — ab and abc— * abc. are greater points than a — a. 
Hence, too, we fee, in confcquence of thefe being greater pants, that there is 4 
lefs infinity of them in a than of a — a. 

There is, therefore, a threefold order of points, viz. linear, fuperficial, and folid, 
each of which is entirely impartible. . 

50. It muff here, however, be obferved, that when a line is confidered as confifting 
of points which properly belong to a fuperficies or folid, fuch line muff alfo be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to fuperficies or folid, and not as line fubfiffing by itfelf; and 

the 
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the like mull be underftood o( fuperficies, when confidered as confiding from points, 
which belong to a (olid. 

51. Should it feem ftrange to admit that fuperficies and foEds confift from an 
ipfinity of points, it will no longer appear to when it is conlidered that mathe¬ 
maticians univerfally acknowledge that a line confifls of an infinity of points, 
a fuperficies of an infinity of lines, and a folid of an- infinity of fuperficies: for, 
this being granted, a fuperficies and folid will alto confift of points, though in 
an infinitely greater infinite number when confidered as linear points than thole 
which compofe a line. It muft likewife be carefully obferved that, as a multitude of 
monads or unities in number correfponds to matter; (for by the acceffion of a cer¬ 
tain numerical form tbefe monads become a certain definite number,) fo infinite 
points become the matter or recipient of continued quantity ; or, ip other words, 
infinite points are continued quantity, ev lumpily in capacity, 

52. Since, as we bare before obferved, points have the tame relation to each 
other as the lines, fuperficies, and folids to which they belong, hence the points in a 
right line may be confidered as rectilinear, and thofe in a circle as circular points. 

If, therefore,/* reprefent the periphery of a circle*and d the diameter, = />, or 

the periphery is equal to an infinite number of circular points; p —p reprefenting a 

point of this kind. Again r 7— - X -7- =r — the area of the circle- 

= - £ ■■ x which cate p X d — d will reprefont a point affected with) 

iuperficies, or which, in other words, is fomething belonging to a cylindric fuperfi- 
eics ; a particular infinity of which fuperficial points, i, e. — , is equal to the area 

of the circle. 

53. Should it feem ftrange that the infinity of points in the area of a circle is but 
- 2 - the infinity of thofe in the periphery; for - j — X p — p — p r and — x 

pd—pd — ^p, it muft be remembered that p—p is a linear,.and pd—pd a fuperficial 

point. 
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point, and confequently that every point in the periphery is to every point in the 
area of a circle as the periphery of the bafe of a cylinder to its fuperficies, when the 
diameter of fuch periphery is equal to the altitude of the cylinder. 

54. Alfo, fincc ~ = 1, - — • — 2, * _ ■ * = 3, &c j and fince 1 — 1 is to 

2 — 2 as 1 to 2, and 2 — 2 is to 3 — 3 as 2 to 3, and fo on ; and confequently, if 
1, 2, 3, &c, reprefent lines, every point in 2 is to every point in 1, as 2 to 1, and fo of 
the reft; hence points approximate to quantity in proportion to the incrcale of the 
lines with which they are connected. 

< s. Again : fince = 1, 1 2 * - = 1, and 1 ~ - ’t’ 3 1 = x, and fo on ad 

O I — I 7 1— 7 1—3 4. 3 _ ( 7 

infinitum, when the infinitely lmall quantities which form the numerators of tbefe 
fractions are confidercd as reprefenting points, and the fractions themlelves as repre- 
Ibnting lines, it follows that every line may be confidcred as confiding either of an 

infinite lerics of points of the order —-—, or of an infinite feriesof the order--— 

which is the lquarc of the former, and an infinitely fmall part of it, and after this 
maancr we may proceed ad infinitum, not only in lines, but alfo in fuperficies and 
iolids. 

56.1 (hall conclude this chapter with obferving that the p^//^ 7 fummation of every 
kind of infinite fcrics can perhaps only be obtained by means of thefe infinitely 
fmall quantities. General rules may be given for the fummntion of any infinite 
fcrics of whole numbers, as I may perhaps (how at fomc future period, w hen I pro- 
pofc to enter more largely into the invclligation of this abftrufc fubjeCt. At prefent 
let the following inftanccs of the fumigation of infinite fcrics fuffiee. 

i 4. 2 + » ' = 1 — 3 + 5 — 7 + 9 — !I » & c > which fcrics is the reciprocal of 
the fcrics -J- — -5- + -J- — | See, which is equal to of the circumference 

efa circle, when the diameter is 1. --= 1 + 4 + o + 16 + 2<, &cc, 
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the reciprocal of the feries i + t + t + tV> &c> and which is equal to f of the 
fquare of the circumference when the diameter is i. 

57. Again : according to Dr. Wallis, in his Algebra, p. 296, as the product of 
the fquares of the odd numbers, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c ad infin. is to the product of the 
tame fquares diminiihed by unity, fo is the fquare of the diameter to the area of the 
circle; viz. as 9 x 25 x 49 X 81 x I2i,&c ad infin. to 8 x 24 X 48 x 80, &c 
ad infin. Now, though I have not difeovered two fractions, which when expanded 
will give the products of thefe two feries ; yet the following fradlions will give their 

fum : for, - = 9 +25 + 49, &c, and - t = 8 + 2 4 + 4& 

4. 80, &c, ad infin.; in which latt fradiion it is remarkable that the numerator 8 is 
equal to the numerator of the other fradiion when its terms are taken feparately. 

58. We have already fhown that _ - = x + 4 + 9 + 16, &c, the 

terms of which are the fquares of the terms of the feries 1 + 2 + 3 + 4, &c, =r 

-—; this being the cafe, it will be found that- * ^ -- — 1 + 8 + 

27 + 64, &c, the terms of which are the cubes of the feries i + 2 + 3 + 4, &c ; 
that- 11 + 11 * -=1 + 16+81 + 256, the terms of which are the 

fourth powers of the fame feries, and that- * ft 66 \ — =1 + 32 

r ' i—6+15—ao+ij—6+1 J 

+ 243 + 1024, &c, the terms of which are the fifth powers of that feries ; and 

fo on. 


59. In thefe fradlions it is in the firft place remarkable,, that the denominators. 
1 — a + i, 1 — 3 + 3 — *» 1—4 + 6 — 4+1, &c, are the fquare, cube, &e 
of the nullity 1 — 1 ; and, in the next place, that the numerator of the firft fradiion 

- — - multiplied by 2, is equal to the fum of the terms of the numerator of the 

fecond fradiion; that the numerator of the fecond fradiion multiplied by 3 is equal 
to the fum of the terms of the numerator of the third ; that of the third multiplied 
by 4 aa the fum of the fourth, and fo on. Thus 1 x 2 = 1 + 1 the numerator of 
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the fecond fra&ion ; i + i X 3 = 6 = i + 4 + 1 the numerator of the third ; 
1+4+ 1 X4 = a4 = 1 + 11 +• 11 + 1 the numerator of the fourth; and 
fo on. 

CHAP. IV. 

60. Having thus unfolded the nature of infinitely fmall quantities, I fhall in the 
next place proceed to (how that they are admirable images of the to tv, or thb one, 
of the Pythagoreans and Plato, concerning which, as we have feen, fo much has 
been faid by Ariftotle in the thirteenth and fourteenth of the preceding books; 
and that they beautifully illuflrate fome of the mod profound dogmas of antient 
theology. 

61. Firft then, we have demonftrated that infinitely fmall quantities are negations 
of infinite multitude; and a negation of all multitude is that which charadlerifes the 
one , as is evident from the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides of Plato. As all finite 
quantities likewife may be confidered as confifting of infinite feries of infinitely fmall 
•quantities, it follows that infinite negations of multitude may be faid to conftitute all 
finite quantity. Admirable, therefore, is the nature of negation, as is beautifully 
fhown by Proclus in the following extradl from the fifth book of his moft excellent 
MS. Commentary on the Parmenides ; for the length of which the intelligent reader 
will, I am perfuadod, require no apology. 

« Let us now confider what negations are, and whether they are better or worfc 
than affirmations: for affirmation appears to all men to be more venerable than 
negation ; negation, fay they, being a privation, but affirmation the prefence and 
a certain habit of form. To forms, indeed, and to things inverted with form, affirma¬ 
tion is better than negation ; for it is neceflary that their own habit ffiould be pre- 
fent with forms, and that privation ftiould be abfent; and, in ffiort, to be is more 
accommodated to beings than not to be, and affirmation than negation : for being is 
the paradigm of affirmation, but non-being of negation. But it is not imtnanifeft 
how Plato, in the Sophirta, lays that non-being, by which he means difference, 
is related to being, and that it is not lefs than being. But, fince non-being 
1 3N 2 .is 
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is multifarious, one kind fubfifting as more excellent than, another as coordinated- 
with, and a third as the privation of, being, it is evident that we may alio fpcculate 
three fpecies of negations; one above animation, another inferior to affirmation,, 
and a third in a certain refpedt equal to it. Affirmation, therefore, is not always 
uniformly more excellent than negation, lTnce, when negation fpeaks of that non- 
being which is above being, affirmation is allotted the fccond order. But, fince this- 
non-being is alfo two-fold, one kind * being participated by being, and th'c other-)- 
not con-numerated with any being, it is evident that to this latter affirmation is not 
by any means adapted, and that to the former negation more properly belongs than 
affirmation ; though in a certain refpedt affirmation is adapted to this, fo far as it 
communicates-with being. However, though nothing can be truly faid of that non- 
being which is uncoordinated with being, yet negation may be more properly 
aflerted of it than affirmation ': for, as affirmations belong to beings, lo negations to- 
non-bcing. Iu (hort, affirmation withes to be converfaht with a certain form ; and 
when the foul fays that one thing is prefent to another, and makes an affirmation, it 
adduces fome of the kindred-natures which-it contains. But the firft caufc of all is- 
above form* and it is not proper to introduce to it any thing belonging to fccondary 
natures, nor transfer to it things adapted to us : for we ffiall thus deceive ourfclves, 
aud not affiert what the firft is. We cannot,, therefore, in a becoming manner em¬ 
ploy affirmations itv fpeaking of this caufe, but rather negations of fecondary 
natures; for affirmations haften to know lomething of one thing as prefent with 
another. But that which is firft is unknown by the knowledge which is connate 
with beings, and nothing can be admitted as belonging to or. prefent with it, but 
rather as not prefent: for he is exempt from all compofition and participation. To 
which we may add, that affirmations manifeft fomething definite ; for non-man is 
more infinite than man.. The incomprebenfible and uncircumfcribcd nature of 
the one is therefore more adapted to be manifefled through negations : for affirma¬ 
tions may be faid to vanquiffi beings, but negations pofiels a power of expanding 
from things circumfcribed to the uncircumfcribcd, and from things diftributed in 
proper boundaries to. the indefinite. Can it, therefore, be laid that negations are not 
more adapted to the contemplation of the one ? For its ineffable, incomprehenfible, 

# Viz. The divine unities. See the Additional Notes. 

t That is, the ineffable principle of things.. 

and 
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*n<l unknown nature can alone through thefe be declared, if it be lawful fo to fpeak,. 
to partial intellectual conceptions fuch as ours. Negations therefore are better than 
affirmations, and arc adapted to fuch as are afeending from the partial to the total, 
from the coordinated to the uncoordinated, and from the circumfcribcd and van* 
quiffied form of knowledge, to the uncircumfcribed, (ingle, and fimple form of energy. 

“ In the next place, let us confider how, and after what manner, negations arc 
adapted to the firft caufe. They mud not then be adapted as in things capable of 
receiving negation, but yet which do not receive it, as if we fhould fay that Socratea 
is not white: for, in- (hort, the one does not receive any thing, but is exempt from- 
every being, and all participation. Nor, again, mud negation be adapted to the one , 
as iu that which in no refpeCt receives negation, which pofiefies a. privation of it, and. 
is unmingl^l with form ; as if any one fhould fay that a line is not white, becaufc 
it is without any participation of whitenefs. For that which is firft is not fimply 
divulfcd from its negations ; nor are thefe entirely void of communion with the one y . 
but they are thence produced: nor can it be faid that, as whitenefs neither gene¬ 
rates a line* nor is generated by it, fo things poftcrior to the one , neither generate 
the one , nor are generated by it; for they thence derive their fubfiftence. Nor yet 
imift negation be applied according to that middle mode, in which we fay that 
things do not receive, indeed* but are ther-caufes to others in which they are inhe¬ 
rent, of receiving affirmation ; as,, for inftance, motion is not moved, but that 
which is in motion. Negation, therefore, is predicated of it, viz. the not being- 
moved, though other things are moved through it. And,'in fhort, every paffion is 
itfelf impaffive; fince, being fimple, it cither is or is not. But that which fuffers, 
or the paffive fubjedt, is through paffion a compofite. Negations, therefore, are not: 
after this manner denied oft he one: for neither is- the one- ingenerated in any thing,, 
but is the caufe of all the affirmations, the negations of which we introduce to it ;• 
but it is by no means ingenerated in thofe things of which it is the caufe. But, if 
I may be allowed concifely to relate what appears to me, as the one is the caufe of 
wholes, fo- negations are the caufes of affirmations-; whence fuch things as the 
fecond hypothefis in the Parmenides of Plato affirms, the firft- denies. For all thofo 
affirmations proceed from thefe negations; and the one is the caufe of all things, as. 
being prior to all things: for as foul, being incorporeal, produces body, and as intel- 
Icd), by not being foul, gives fubfiftence to foul, fo the one , being void of multitude, 
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gives fubfiflence to all multitude, and, being without number and figure, produces 
•number and figure; and in a fimilar manner with refpedl to other things : for it is no 
one of the natures which it produces; fince neither is any other caufc the fame with 
its progeny. But if it is no one of the natures to which it gives fubfiflence. and at 
the fame time gives fubfiflence to all things, it is no one of all things. If, therefore, 
we know all things affirmatively, we manifeft the one negatively^ by denying every 
thing of it ; and fo this form of negation is generative of the multitude of affirma¬ 
tions. Thus, the unfigured, when applied to the one , is not like that of matter 
which is beheld according to a privation of figure, but it is that which generaies and 
produces the order which fubfifis according to figure. 

“ With refpedl to matter, therefore, negations are worfe than affirmations, becaufe 
they are privations, but affirmations are participations of which matter is eflcntially 
deprived. But, with refpcdl to beings, negations are conjoined with affirmations: 
and, when applied to the one , they'fignify tranfcendency of caufe, and are better 
than affirmations. Hence, negations of things fubordinate are verified in caufcs 
pofterior to the one. Thus, when we fay that the foul neither fpeaks nor is filent, 
we do not afiert thefe things refpedting it as of flones and pieces of wood, or any 
other infenfible thing, but as of that which is generative in an animal of both voice 
and filence. And again, we fay that nature is neither white nor black, but .unco¬ 
loured and without interval. But is fhc without thefe in the fame manner as mat¬ 
ter ? By no means ? for the is better than the things denied. But fbe is unco- 
loured and without interval, as generative of all-various colours and intervals. In 
the fame manner therefore, we fay that the monad is without number, not as being 
fubordinate to numbers and indefinite, but as generating and bounding numbers. 
I mean the firft monad, and that which we fay contains all the forms of numbers. 
All therefore that is denied of the one proceeds from it: for it is necefiary that it 
ffiould be none of all things, that all things may be its offspring. Hence, it appears 
to me that Plato often denies of the one things which are oppofitc to each other, 
fuch as that it is neither whole nor fart, neither fame nor different , neither at rejl nor 
in motion: for it is expanded above all habitude, and is pure from every duad, being 
the caufe of all the multitude of thefe,-of twofold coordinations, of the firff duad, 
and of all habitude and oppofition. For nature is the caufe of all CQrporeal oppofi- 
tions, the foul of all vital caufes, and intellect of the genera pertaining to foul. But 
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the one is Amply the caufe of all divifions : for it cannot be faid that it is the caufe 
of fame, and not the caufe of others; but the caufe of all oppofition, is not itfelf 
oppofcd to any thing: for, if it were, it would be requifite (hat there fhould be lome 
other caufe of this oppofition, and the one would no longer be the caufe of alf-things. 
Hence, we fay that negations are generative of affirmations; thofe which are 
affiimed in the firft hypothefis of the Parmenides of thofe which are inveftigated irv 
the fecond : for, whatever the firft caufe generates in the firft hypothefis, is gene¬ 
rated and proceeds in its proper order in the fccond. And thus the order of the 
gods fubfifting from exempt unity is demonftrated.” 

And fhortly after he adds, “ But here perhaps feme one may afk us whether < 
we ufe negations through the imbecility of human nature, which is not able-firmly 
to apprehend the fimplicity of the one through a certain projection (of intellect,) and 

adhefive vifion and knowledge ? Or, whether natures better than our foul know- 

' / 

the one negatively ia an analogous manner ? We reply, therefore, that intellect 
by its perceptions which are conjoined with forms knows forms, and comprehends 
intelligibles, and this is a certain affirmative knowledge: for that which is ap¬ 
proaches to that which is , and intellect is that which it underftands, through the in¬ 
tellectual perception of itfelf. But, by an unity above intellect, it is conjoined with. 
the one , and through this union knows the one by not being that which is being. 
Hence, it knows the one negatively : for it poflefles a twofold knowledge, one kind 
as intellect, the other as not intellect; one as knowing itfelf. the other becoming 
inebriated, as fome one fays, and agitated with divine fury from neCtar ; and one 
fo far as it is, but the other fo far as it is not. Much-celebrated intellect itfelf,. 
therefore, poflefles both a negative and affirmative knowledge of the one. But if 
intellect, divine fouls alfo, according to their fummits and unities energife enthu- 
flaftically about the one, and are efpecially divine fouls on account of this energy 
but, according to their intellectual powers, they are fufpended from' intellect, round 
which they harmonically dance. According to their rational' powers they know 
themfelves, preferve their own eflcnce with purity, and evolve the productive princi¬ 
ples which they contain ; but according to thofe powers which are characterized by 
opinion, they comprehend and govern in a becoming manner all fenfible natures. 
And all the other kinds of knowledge which they poflefs are indeed affirmative; 
for they know beings as they arc; and this is the peculiarity of affirmation. But 
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the enthufiaflic energy about the one is in thefe a negative knowledge: for they do not 
know that the one is, but that he is not, according to that which is better than the 
is. But the intelledlion of that which is not, is negation. If, therefore, both di¬ 
vine fouls and much-celebrated intellect itfelf know the one through negation, what 
occafion is there to defpife the imbecility of our foul, earneftly endeavouring to 
manifeft negatively its uncircumfcribcd nature ? for nothing pertaining to the jirjl 
is fuch as we are accuftotncd to know, i. c. a certain quality of a thing, as iMato 
fays in his fecond Fpiftlc. This however is the caufe of everything beautiful in 
the foul, viz. to inveftigate the eharadieriftic of the firft, to commit in a becoming 
manner the knowledge of him to the rcafoning power, and to excite the one which 
"we contain, that, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, we may know the fimilar bv the fimilar, 
fo far as it is ppfliblcito ‘be^jpown by our order: for, as by opinion we know the 
objedts oOopmi.qi?, and by the dianoelic power dianoctic objedts, and as by our in- 
tclledlufll pa*t \verknow that which is intelligible, fo by our one we know the one*." 

: . 6 z. In 

% av n; auro tcuto vya; toravtpoao, vrortpov roi; aoco^aTixot; vw aaGevttav rtj;avtpu- 

vnvv; puoiu;, ou iuvaytvn; tvv airkcTvTa t ou ivo; irapaXaottv 3t £7rtGo*v; nvo; tirtptianxu;, km §ia; mm 
yvw/tot; tpvptiaytw;, v xcu ra xpsiTrova tv; vytrtpa; fax*; xarx to avx\cyov aito^xjtxu; ytyvuaxtt to tv. 
pays*, tv Q0V. on Mat o vou; f rat; ytv auZuyw yip; ra ttttj yova.satv, aura yiyvuaxtiv, Mai irtptXayCavti tx 
vovtx, xcA tanv autv xaTapanxy.nt y.yvaat;. tov yap tovrj mhatu, Mat b you touts tanv, Jia tv; txurou 
vovatu;' iv it untp voi/vtvaSi ovmTncu Tip; to tv, mm $uz tvs t\uatu; raurv; ytywaxet to tv, ru yv ovti tocv. 
a7ro^anxu; apa ytyvuaxtt to tv. itTTa;yag T a; yvuaet;, ruv ytv u; veu;, ryy^t L; yv vou$, r.at tvv ytv u; taurav 
yiyvoxrkuv, njv it ytQuuv <pv<n n; Mat outov tvGtaZuv tu vexrapt, Mat rry yzv u; tan, tvv it us oik tern, tvv 
atv a?a airoQxnxvv tx*t T«y yvuatuv, tvv h MaTapanxvv , km auro; o 7ro^vuywTo; veu;. a**a ytv tt b you;, Mat 
at Stiat ^ux M kxtx ytv ra; taviuv axpoTvra; Mat ra; tvorvra; tvOovata^ovat nnpi To tv, kai tun Sttat 4 'UX* 1 
yaMara raurv; trtxa tv; ivtpytta;, Mara fe t a; votpa; iuvaytt; t&pvrM t cv vcv, xat atptxoptuouaty aurov 
•xara it to; vovrtka;, tavra; yr/vvaxovai, xai tvv tauruv ouatav axpzvru; autovai, mm vou; tapuv \oyou; 
^ avt^nrouat, xarra it tx; io*u<rTpta; ra MoOvra orarra irptfrvpam rt Mat KaTtuOuvouat itovru;. xxt iraaxt 
\ytv at af^at ywatt; aurvv ’tun xarapanxM, ra yap ovra a; tan yiy\u?*cucri, t cjto 3e ecryt Hara^a<Ttu; 
j\ev' ry it tiSourtaTTtky vspt to sv mpytta to a7rc$aTiK7V uti xat sv t au~ai; Tv; yvuertu; oy yap oti taTt to 
ev ytyvurxouetv, in ovx tarty mxt a to xpsiTrov tou tanv v it t ou bn ouxzan vovai; anotyaai; tarty . u 
rciyuv xat at Sr tat ^ux M v * at enno; o vro>Mvyvr t To; veu; ot aorcQaatu; yiyvuaxzt to tv, n xp* xaraytyvuaxnv 
aiuvaytav tv; vytrtpa; ^ux^v aito^artMu; aurov, to aTrtptWKTov tvittxvuaGat anzuiaZouav; \ rou yap npuTov 
fvatv ouitv tanv toioutqv , oiov ytymaxstv ttuGaytv , toiov t i yvv, u; auro; tv tTnaTOkat; ttpvxt. aXXa yvv 
yratiTO tem to isavrm atnov tv ^uxy xafouv, to tvv itioTvra tou srpurcu tvttiv, xai \oytayu tvv txstvou yvuatv 
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62. In the fecond place, fince we have (hown that infinite orders of infinite 
feries have a non-quantitive fubfiftence in unity or the monad, this evinces the 
truth of what is fo often aflerted by the Pythagoraeans and Platonifts, that the 
monad' comprehends in itfelf all the forms of numbers, and this occultly, and, as it 
may be laid, fuper-numerically, and not after the manner of quantity. Hence, he 
who is able to afcend from the mathematical monad to intellect, of which the monad 
is an imitation, will perfpicuoufly lee how all forms or ideas, of which numbers are 
images, are by a much greater priority comprehended in intellect. He will like- 
wife lee how they fubfift in occult and indiviftble union, and how all are in each, 
though at the fame time each is eflentially diftind from the reft. Hence intcltafk 
from its all-comprehending nature was called by Parmenides a fphere, 

iruvro 9 iv evxvxXov svaKiymov oyjaa 

psrov i<ro7Tix\sg, koci povy rrs^iviy-i yctigwy. 

The fenfe of which is, “ Eveiy way fimilar to a perfect fphere, equal from the 
middle, and rejoicing in revolving manfion." For all forms are primarily in intel- 
le<5t, but fecondarily, and after the manner of images, in the monad and the whole 
of a lenftble nature; phylically in- the latter, and mathematically in the former. 
** Hence,” lays Proclus, “ intellect is an intelligible fphere, the monad a dianoetic, 
and the world a lenftble Iphere, containing in itfelf images of the eternal gods 

63. Since too, infinitely fmall quantities,—which, from what has been laid, are 
evidently analogous to the fupereflential unities, of which we have fpoken fo largely 
in note to p. 286, twelfth book, and the additional notes,—fince, I lay, they fubfift; 
infinitely in the monad, and may be confidered as conftituting tbe very nature of 
it,—hence, an infinitely fmall quantity, or the one , is fuperior to the monad ; for in¬ 
finitely fmall quantities compofe, but are not compofed from, the monad. And 
hence we fee, that there is an evident diftindtion between the one and the monad y 

imrftnnv fomruf, mh eatyttfuv to n ipi* rr, 1 va ru opoiu to opoav ti Sttptf iithv yyuvcu if Kara rw 
ipertfetv ra(i)/ fovarof yvuptSa. if yaq Jbfjt ra ioiacra ytyvuauopiv, km if iiaroia ra iiavowra, km if ru 
totff. rat n fiptv to vorrrov, ttntt. km ru in to ir. Prod, in Parmenid. lib. 5 . 

* 'H rpMfa yetf mrr^fut 0 vovt, fiavoimi 3 i i petaf, oirOnm fo 0 noffpof ivrof, tixovaf ftqav tv lavra ruv 
eutwt %nir. Prod, in Parmenid. lib. 5. 
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which, as we have obfervcd in note to p. 353, was one of the dogmas of the Py¬ 
thagoreans. All number, too, is in like manner full of the nature of the one , or the 
infinitely fmall; for any number divided by an infinitely fmall quantity produces 
an infinite feries. 


64. Again: when a finite quantity is fubtra£ted from itfelf, an infinitely fmall 
quantity may be confidered as the remainder. Thus, a fubtra&ed from a is' a — a f 
which confpicuoufly thows us as in an image, that when all multitude is taken away 
from beings, the one flill remains : for numbers are images of beings, and an infi¬ 
nitely fmall quantity of the one. 

65. We have alfo fiiown that an infinitely fmall quantity, when confidered as 
connected with magnitude, is a point; and that, thus confidered, it is an admirable 
image of the one , which is participated by the higheft beings, the following paflage 
from the MS. Commentary of Proclus On the Parmenides beautifully evinces. 

An apt refemblance of the progrefiion of the divine unities now prefents itfelf to 
' our view, Becaufo a line is the firft continuous and divifible nature amongft mag¬ 
nitudes, hence, it participates of an indivifible, that is, of a point. And this point, 
though it is allotted a fupcrlincar condition, and is indivifible, yet it fubfifts in the 
line, is fomething belonging to it, and is the fummit of the line. To which we 
may add, that many lines in a circle touch by their feveral points the centre of the 
circle. In like manner an intelligible and intellectual efience, becaufo it is the firft 
multiplied nature, on this account partakes of a tranfeerident unity. And this 
unity, though it is neither efience nor obnoxious to efiential multitude, yet abides 
in efience, or rather fubfifts as its vertex, through which every intellectual efience 
is a god, enjoying divine unity as the very flower of its unity, and as that which 
conjoins it with the ineffable one." 

66. Since too, we have fhown that infinitely fmall quantities, or points, in a line 
have a linear, in a fuperficies a ftiperficial, and in a folid a folid fubfiftence, or, in 
other words, that in a line, fuperficies and folid, they are refpediively affected with 
the nature of line, fuperficies and folid, at the fame time that they flill retain in each 
their non-quantitive nature,—-hence, we may fee as in images how incorporeal 
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natures, when they become profoundly connected with bodies, are .affected indeed 
with a corporeal nature, but tiill retain an incorporeal fubfiftence. And thus much 
concerning infinitely fmall quantities fo far as they are images of fupernal natures. 

I fhall only obferve further at prefent that the mathematical fciences ought never 
to be feparated from intellectual philofophy. The Pythagoreans and Platonifts, 
from the fubfiftence of thefe fciences between fenfiblc and intellectual natures, juftly 
Confidered them as a bridge, by which we are enabled to pafs from the obfeurity of 
the one to the fplendor of the other. Hence the Pythagoric aenigma, “ a figure 
and a ftep, but not a figure and three obolifignifying, that we fhould employ 
thefe fciences as a ftep to higher attainments, and not, by confidering them as alone 
fubfervjent to the necefiities of a mortal life, negleCt that elevation which rifes to an 
intelligible eflence: for the mathematical fcicncc, when thus employed as a ftep, 
removes, like the Homeric Minerva, the darknefs of a fenfible nature from the 
dianoetic eye, which is better worth faving than ten thoufand corporeal eyes, and 
preferves us by its Hermetic gift from the incantations and delufions of thefe 
Circaean realms. “ Hence, (fays Proclus in Eucl. p. 14,) the bufinefs of this 
feience is apparent from its name: for it moves knowledge, excites intelligence, 
purifies the dianoetic part, unfolds the forms which we eflentially contain, removes 
the oblivion and ignorance which we pofiefs from generation, and difiolves the 
bonds with which we are held in captivity by an irrational nature. And all this 
it efFeCts according to a real fimilitude of that divinity (Mercury) who leads into 
light intellectual gifts, fills all things with divine reafons, moves fouls to intellect, 
excites them as from a profound fleep, converts them by inquiry to thcmfelvcs, per¬ 
fects them through obftetrication, and through the invention of pure intellect con¬ 
ducts them to a blcfied life *.” 

* Keu to tfyor aja rn( tmrrnpvt ravrvf, oirotor J»i tx ttrrtt tx reu otoparof fotovrai, xmmxov tv; 
yrumi;, urn tytpriMW rv( mowf, uai xafagrutor ms Jiavoxa*, tuu t/eparruttv tut hut' ovaiay uptv (lege iptv) 
wvaqyuxrrM tiivv, rt xai ayvotaf aQcuptTuiov, <uv alto ritf ysverEUf exo/aw, uau avoltnutov rvv ex T)j$ 
a\oyia{ 3fo>ta>y, uara tor $eop ovratf tov tw tirifTn/uif Tai/ruj i^o^or, 6( K poayu fitv to ehQgwsi t a votga b 
tupa, vxxfn Jk xwna rat 9tx«» \oyur, tuvn J« raf $vx*t *»• wuv t *** « *«f 0 " 

(wv<rtu( it txtrrfipn xpoj aura;, nai ita pmuas (lege pouuas) TsMiei, hm it* (turns (lege 
vtv Matafou wv rtptx/ti r(0( tut peutetgten (uw. 
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THE END. 



errata. 

P* *+5» L a> for mtbicb predication read tbit predication. 
P* 152, in the note, for Simu read it xai. 
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